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Insurance Aids To 
National Recovery 
Cited By L. E. Falls 


Tells Chamber of Commerce Sound 
Security and Service Must 
Be Continued 


FAIR PROFIT AN ESSENTIAL 





Changes in Regulations and Laws 
Needed to Assure Proper Func- 
tioning of Insurance 





Contributions of insurance to recovery 
come under two major heads, according 
to Laurence E. Falls, vice-president of 
the American of Newark and president 
of the Insurance Institute of America. 
Speaking Wednesday before the insur- 
ance conference at the twenty-seventh 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Com- 
merce of the United States in Washing- 
ton he said that insurance must con- 
tinue to perform the services and supply 
the security for which the public has 
looked, and will look, and second, in- 
surance must initiate, propose, work for, 
and, if necessary, fight for, new legisla- 
tion, changes in present legislation and 
government regulations which will give 
the business opportunity to make a fair 
profit for stockholders, retain at decent 
wages those who have devoted years 
to becoming proficient in their present 
jobs and insure the solvency of the com- 
panies. 

Restoration and growth of American 
enterprise must proceed from a stable 
foundation, Mr. Falls said, one free from 
the vacillation that produces uncertainty. 
‘The savings of millions of our citizens 
ae invested in insurance and in the 
apital stock of insurance companies. 
Most investments in capital goods are 
protected against loss to the owner by 
- eae upon insurance indemnity. 
therefore, the first responsibility of in- 
‘irance as a contribution to enterprise 
and recovery, is to remain solvent and 
lependable beyond question of doubt. 
he certainty of the performance of in- 
sirance contracts is one of the founda- 
tons upon which men build or rebuild 
their enterprises.” 

Government and Business 


People in all lines of business, de- 
‘lared Mr. Falls, have looked too long 
ipon government as a thing apart from 
our commercial lives and have sought to 
have as little as possible to do with it. 
The government and the prosperity of 
insurance, and of the whole citizenry, 
are inseparably linked. “We must study 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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The Long Pull 


Many underwriters shy away from proposing an option 
settlement that would provide the widowed beneficiary with 
only a very small monthly income, insufficient in itself for 
her maintenance. And instead they propose one of two 
things, either a lump sum or a Salary Continuance—that is 
a certain sum down for clean-up, and then an income for 
two years, or three years, or five years, to provide an adjust- 
ment period. Experience has shown that a widow to whom 
comes even a small monthly income with regularity and 
certainty is able, in very many cases, aided perhaps by some 
other source of small income, or employment, to make out 
in supporting herself and her child or children. But, it is 
evident, no hard and fast prescription will serve in every 
case, and the careful underwriter will draw from his prospect 
an accurate statement of what his wife’s financial circum- 
stances and needs would be if occasion arose. 


The long provision, though small, should always be made 
when circumstances clearly indicate that its amount can be 
made to suffice. 


THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. _ | 


WILLIAM H. KINGSLEY JOHN A. STEVENSON 








Chairman of the Board President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA 





Company Conventions 
Start With Opening 
Of World’s Fair 


New York City Mecca of Agency 
Gatherings From Fair’s 
First Day 


SOME SCHEDULED EVENTS 


Designate Special Days in Honor 
of Visiting Producers; 
Visitors’ Bureau 
More company conventions will be 
held in New York City this year than 
ever before, many of them brought here 
by the World’s Fair. The Eastern Un- 
writer has obtained from the Merchants’ 
Association of New York, which has es- 
tablished a New York Convention and 
Visitors’ Bureau, a list of some of these 
conventions, together with an estimate 
of the out of town attendance and the 
hotel which will be headquarters. The 
convention’s list is up to August 1 
Executive director of the bureau is C. N 

Nichols. 

The first company to gather here is 
the Security Mutual of Binghamton, 
whose delegates saw the Fair Sunday 
end Monday. Also here this week is the 
L.fe Insurance Co. of Virginia, which 
has about 100 attending, and is at the 
Hotel New Yorker. The Insurance Ad- 
vertising Conference will meet at the 
Hotel Pennsylvania on May 16. There 
follows the Actuarial Society of America 
at the Waldorf-Astoria, May 18-19. An 
attendance of 175 is expected. 


Metropolitan’s Convention 


The Metropolitan Life annual conven 
tion of managers from all parts of 
United States and Canada will be here 
in the fourth week of May. 

Annual meeting of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters (at Waldorf-As- 
toria) takes place on May 25. 

Some of the June conventions are 
these: 

Jefferson Standard, June 14-17, Park 
Central Hotel; estimated attendance of 
300. 

Pilot Life’s Industrial Department, 
Hotel Astor, June 19-21, 100; Pilot Life 
Conference, Hotel Astor, June 22-24, 150 

Bureau of Personal Accident and 
Health Underwriters, Westchester Coun- 
try Club, June 27-29, 50. 


Equitable’s 80th Anniversary 


On July 25, 26 and 27 the Equitable 
Society’s eightieth anniversary conven 
tion will be held at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Also at the Waldorf-Astoria will be 
the convention of the Equitable of Iowa, 
July 7-10, which will have an estimated 
attendance of 350. The Women’s Benev- 
olent Association will also be at the 
Waldorf in July. 

On August 7-9 is the convention at 
the New Yorker of the Atlantic Life, 
150; on 9-10 the Columbian National 
Life, Hotel Lincoln, 200; on 24-26 Lon- 
don Life of Canada, Hotel Roosevelt, 
200, and Federation of Insurance Coun- 

(Continued on Page 4) 
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Su ING UP — SWING DOWN!” 


It’s the upward swing of life that the John Hancock readjustment income 


plan assures for families of fathers who own this attractive plan of protection. 


Our national advertising in current magazines is bringing this appealing 


plan to the attention of fathers throughout the country, thus paving the way for 
- - Cnt your cout fe your cloth! 


the call of our representatives. Wee 


In addition, our field men are furnished with a complete set of sales mate- 


rial for use in the interview. Naturally, they find the readjustment income plan 


: pAemel 
, JOWN HANCOCK muTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COmPaNy 


eli yphu D A Joh ’ 
LIFE INSURANCE cs a ohn Hancock advertisement 


oF Boston, MASSACHUSETTS Promoting the readjustment 


a best seller. 





income plan. 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


GUY W. COX, President 
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Few public men have had a warmer re- 
ception than Senator Robert Taft of 
Ohio got when he appeared in Phila- 
delphia Friday noon at the golden birth- 
day party of the Philadelphia Association 
of Life Underwriters, and rarely has a 
speech been made to insurance men 
which made as good an impression. Sen- 
ator Taft is fre ankly running for Presi- 
dent of the United States and the views 
he expressed in Philadelphia turned out 
to be those of the great audience of 
more than 1,200 persons who were pres- 
ent. The National Association of Life 
Underwriters and its affiliated organiza- 
tions had arranged for thousands of in- 
surance agents to hear this talk. There 
were no less than 125 associations which 
had lunches or other meetings at the 
time that Senator Taft spoke. All of 
them heard the talk simultaneously, and 
it was well received everywhere. 


Robert A. Taft, son of the former 
President of the United States, is an 
earnest, sincere speaker who wins the 


confidence of his audience. He is not a 
sellbinder of the William J. Bryan type, 
has not the siren qualities of Franklin 
D. Roosevelt on the forum, nor the dy- 
namic delivery of the late Col. Theodore 


Roosevelt, but he gets over just the 
same. 

Union League Club Reception 
3efore the Bellevue-Stratford lunch 


Senator Taft was given a reception at 
the Union League Club. There he met 
many of the company officials who later 
heard him at the Philadelphia Associa- 
tion’s lunch. Among the company presi- 
dents who attended the reception and 
luncheon were James Lee Loomis, Con- 
necticut Mutual; John A. Stevenson, 
Penn Mutual; M. Albert Linton, Provi- 
lent Mutual; Arthur M. Collens, Phoe- 
nx Mutual; R. E. Irish, Union Mutual 
Life; Adolph Rydgren, Continental 
\merican; Clifton Maloney, Philadelphia 
et Albert Short, Girard Life; J 
Rothschild, Sun Life of America; A. M. 
Burton, Life and Casualty Co. 

Col. Matthew Taggart, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Pennsylvania, and Chris 
\. Gough, Deputy Commissioner of 
Banking and Insurance, New Jersey, 
were at the luncheon and reception as 
were Holgar J. Johnson, president, and 


Roger B. Hull, managing director of 
the National Association of Life Under- 
writers. 


Many Executives Present 
Among other 
ator Taft and 
were these: 
William J. Graham, vice-president 
Equitable Society Paul F. Clark, vice- 
president John Hancock; Alexander E. 
'atterson, vice- president Penn Mutual; 
George H. Chace, vice- president, Pruden- 
tial; Frank H. Sykes, vice-president Fi- 
delity Mutuz al; J. D. Van Scoten, vice- 
resident Standard Life; W. M. Worth- 
ngton, superintendent of agents, Home 
vite Harrison L. Amber, vice-president 
Berkshire Life; Willard K. Wise, vice- 
president Provident Mutual; Julian S. 
Myrick, New York; Frank F. Weiden- 
borner, a superintendent of agencies, 
paardi in Life; Dr. S. S. Huebner and 

tr. David McCahan, Wharton School; 
srg A. Adsit, vice-president Girard 
ife 
Stephen Ireland, 
Mutual; A. A. McFall, 
Columbian National; Walter 
vice-president Retail Credit Co.; 
Clark, Baltimore; Robert L. 


executives hearing Sen- 
attending the reception 


vice-president State 
vice-president 
C. Hill, 
Ernest 
Jones, 











Thousands Hear 
Radio from Phil 





Siiied 


delphia 





Left to right: Dr. S. S. Huebner, M. Albert Linton, Senator Robert A. Taft, Holgar 


J. Johnson (standing), John A. 


New York; William M. Duff, Pittsburgh ; 
Alfred M. Best, New York; Ralph H. 
Alexander, Deputy Superintendent, Penn- 
sylvania Department; William M. Roth- 
aermel, vice- -president Continental Amer- 
ican; W. R. Beardslee, superintendent 
of agencies Columbian National; C. 


Stevenson, Matthew L. Taggart. 


Botting, superintendent of agencies Gir- 
ard Life. 

Toastmaster was President Philip F. 
Murray of Philadelphia Association of 


Life Underwriters. Henry H. McBrat- 
ney was chairman of the Golden Birth- 
day Party committee. 


Life Insurance Means of Returning 


This Country To Thrift, Says Taft 


After discussing the present economy 
and social situation which he designated as 
a crisis, and in which he said that latest 
reports showed 11,400,000 persons out of 
work with a lack of purchasing power ob- 
servable throughout the U.S. Senator Taft 
said that there many panaceas, but 
in the institution of life insurance the na- 
tion has, without government subsidy and 
without government regulation a_ great 
weapon to return this country to a condi- 
tion of prosperity and substantially aid in 
the solution of its social problems. Among 
other things he said: 


Our most serious task today is to put 
the unemployed back to work in private 
industry. If we could increase our per 
capita income to the point where it was 
in 1928, we would increase it by twenty- 
five billion dollars a year, and undoubt- 
edly the rolls of the unemployed would 
be tremendously decreased. We have ex- 
perimented with the theory that pros- 


perity can be restored by government 
spending, by building up purchasing 
power through government handouts, 


stimulating production and the 
industry. If we can learn 
anything from experience, we should 
know by this time that for one reason 
or another government spending cannot 
produce the desired result. We have 
spent more than twenty billion dollars, 
and we aré practically in no different 
situation from that we were in when we 
began. We came out of previous de- 
pressions without any spending philoso- 


thereby 
expansion ¢ Tt 


phy, and as we look back I think we 
can see that progress in the United 
States has rather resulted from invest- 


ment in private enterprise. 

Spurred on by a desire for reward, 
better standard of living, a better pro- 
vision for one’s family, men have been 


willing to put their time and money into 
the development of new enterprises, 
commerce, agriculture, mining and manu- 
facturing. They have often started with 


a few employes or none, and built up 
employment until they have given jobs 
to hundreds and thousands. They have 


saved more money, and put that money 
into additional capital to expand little 
enterprises until they become great ones. 
This is the only reason why million 
more people were employed in 1930 than 
were employed say in 1900. American 
prosperity was created by industry, sav- 
ing and investment. 

When Billions Went Into New Capital 


In the 1920s we saved anywhere from 
five to ten billion dollars a year, and all 
of it went into new capital. But since 
1930 savings have been tremendously 
reduced, and even what has been saved 
has been hoarded in the banks or gov- 
ernment bonds, instead of trying to find 
a return in private industry. The Amer- 
ican people have been taught that the 
road to prosperity lies through indi- 
vidual spending. The idea was not in- 
vented by the New Deal. I remember 
when Henry Ford, back in 1927, urged 
every workmen to spend freely par- 
ticularly on automobiles, in order that 
a general prosperity might result. Prob- 
ably it is true that in 1920 there was an 
excessive saving. Everyone was trying 
to make his fortune, and live without 
working the rest of his life. But this 
condition has long ceased to exist, and 
only by pouring additional savings into 
private enterprise can we now hope to 
resume progress. 

I have heard a suggestion that the 
stopping of government spending in 1937 
caused the depression of 1937, but there 
is little ground for that belief. In the 


aft Over 


eeting 


first place, the government never did 
stop spending, and never did balance its 
budget. In the second place, the falling 
off in the capital goods industry which 
precipitated the depression was obvious- 
ly due to a too rapid increase in taxes, 
wages, and material costs, which forced 
all railroads, utility companies, and most 
manufacturers to cease any further ex 
pansion of plant, and even forced a post- 
ponement of ordinary replacements. It 
was caused further by the unwillingness 
of people to put their money into new 
buildings or machinery, or capital of any 
kind. The steel industry, the machinery 
industry, and other capital goods indus- 
tries collapsed to complete inactivity as 
soon as the recession began, increasing 
unemployment and ultimate depression 
in all industries. 
This whole 
buildings great 


country, its cities with 
and small, its factories, 
railroads, utilities, was built up through 
the willingness of men to save money 
and put that money into bricks and mor- 
tar, with the hope of obtaining a reason 
able return. That process has largely 
stopped, and even the life insurance com- 
panies themselves have invested huge 
sums in government bonds instead of fi- 
nancing the further construction of 
buildings. 


Achievements of Life Insurance 

Sut life insurance is one of the most 
active and effective weapons to meet 
this need of saving and investment. It 
is the greatest savings institution in the 
world. Even in the midst of a period 
dominated by the spending philosophy, 
the owners of life insurance policies 
have saved a billion and a half dollars 
a year. Fifty years ago, when your Na- 
tional Association was born, Agee were 
a little over three billions of dollars of 
life insurance in force in the United 
States. Today the life insurance com 
panies of America have guaranteed fu- 
ture delivery of one hundred and ten 
billion, three hundred million dollars to 
be distributed to you and to me and to 
our families when we face the tragedy 
of either physical or economic death. To 
guarantee fulfilment of these promises 
to deliver money in the future, you and 
I have amassed a common savings fund 
of more than’ twenty-seven _ billion 
dollars. 

This common fund 
It is a constant source 
vestment in the basic 


does not lie idle 
of additional in 
enterprises of the 


nation. It is loaned on mortgage to fi 
nance construction; it is invested in 
bonds to finance corporate expansion 
True it cannot be invested in equities 


involving risk, where investment today is 
so vitally essential and so lacking: but, 
after all, capital is to some extent a 
common pot, and the availability of a 
market for bonds releases other capital 
to be invested by individuals in more 
speculative enterprise. I hope that the 
insurance companies will invest less 
money in government bonds, and en- 
courage the direct development of indu 
try and building. 


Nation Benefitted by Investments of 
Life Companies 


We hear a good deal today about in- 
vestment by the government, and when- 
ever some new enterprise or industry is 
to be developed, those interested in it 
immediately rush to Washington to seek 

government assistance. This country has 
senneoted in a different way. Industry 
and employment have been developed by 
private initiative, directly or through 

(Continued on Page 13) 
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Conventions 
(Continued from Page 1) 
S¢ l, Westchester Club, 
28-30, 50. 
T Association of 


Country June 
Life Insurance 
Directors meets at Hotel Penn- 
19-20, 150 

ram of the World’s 
Fair “Special Sees and Events” it is 
announced that May 25 is Metropolitan 
Life Day, June 19 Home Life Day, June 
22 Connecticut Mutual Life Day and 
Pilot Life Day, June 23 Accident and 
Health Club Day, July 6 Thrift Day, 
July 26 Equitable Life Assurance So 
ciety Day, August 8 Atlantic Life Day, 
September 28 Life Office Management 
Day, October 9 Fire Prevention Day. 

In discussing the Merchants’ Associa- 
tion’s visitors bureau, for which it has 
coined the designation, “Visitors Insur- 
ance,” C. N. Nichols, executive director. 
said to The Eastern Underwriter: 

“There are nearly 5,000 organizations 
in the United States, including trade as- 
sociations, taking in all of the import- 
ant industries of the country, whose 
practice it is to hold annual meetings 
Competition for the privilege of enter- 
taining these gatherings is unusually 
keen among some thirty or forty cities. 
New York has recently gone out in a 
big way to get not only its pro rata 
share but also the share to which it 
believes it is entitled on the basis of its 
attractions and of the exceptional ac- 
commodations and facilities that it has 
to offer. 

“Definite 
to New 
ence of the 
were begun by 


Medical 
sylvania October 
In the official prog 


efforts to attract conventions 
York and thus insure the pres 
visitor are not new. They 
the Merchants’ Associa 


Associated News Phot« 

C. N. NICHOLS 
tion a quarter of a century ago when 
that association organized a convention 


another 
hotel men 
was not, 

months 


bureau. About five years ago 
bureau was established by the 
having the same objective. It 
however, until about fourteen 
ago, when these two bureaus were 
merged as the New York Convention 
and Visitors Bureau of the Merchants 
Association and supplied with more ade 
quate financing than either bureau had 
previously had, that the work was really 


undertaken on the scale justified by the 
city’s investment in facilities. 

“The New York Convention and 
Visitors Bureau of the Merchants Asso- 
ciation exists for one purpose—that is to 
induce organizations of every variety— 
women’s sewing circles, college fraterni- 
ties, labor organizations, trade associa- 
tions or great national groups such as 
the American Legion, to hold their ses- 


sessions in New York City. The bureau 


maintains a staff which is constantly 
touring the country “selling New York” 
to delegates and prospective convention 


delegates. 
“When the meeting of the American 
Medical Association was held in San 


Francisco a few months ago, the New 

















A section of the Metropolitan Life’s 


The first day of the World’s Fair 
proved that the public will visit the in- 


surance exhibits. There is a constant 
string of people entering the Business 
Systems and Insurance Building which 


houses the exhibits of the Metropolitan 
Life and the Aetna Life Affiliated Com- 
panies. Also, there was a good attend- 
ance at the Equitable Society’s Garden 
of Security which is located some dis- 
tance away from the Business Systems 
and Insurance Building. Among visitors 
at the Metropolitan Life’s exhibit on the 
opening day, Sunday, were Chairman 
Frederick H. Ecker and President Leroy 
A. Lincoln. On another page is a cut 
of some officers of the Aetna Life Affili- 
ated Companies who attended the dedi- 
cation of their exhibit. 
The Metropolitan Life 
trates the activities and functions of a 
large insurance company in making 
curity programs available to the Amer- 
ican family, the exhibit comprising four 
subdivisions—the composition of the 
company’s 29,000,000 policyholders, their 
geographical distribution, their occupa- 


exhibit illus- 


se- 


York salesman 
came away he 


ance that not the 


was there. When he 
had the definite assur- 
1939, but the 1940 con- 
vention of the American Medical Asso- 
ciation will be held in New York City, 
thus insuring the presence here of some 
20,000 to 25,000 visitors who would not 
otherwise be here. That is the way the 
work goes. It may cost the bureau $100 
to get a convention with 500 delegates 
but those delegates will come and bring 
their wives with them, and their expen- 
ditures while in the city will amount to 
thousands of dollars. 

“Mayor LaGuardia recently announced 


that this city had become during the 
latter part of 1938 ‘the convention cap- 
ital of the world.’ 1938, New York City 


entertained 452 conventions with an at- 
tendance of bona fide out-of-town dele- 
gates of approximately 270,000. These 
delegates are known to have spent 
$26,000,000 while in the city. 

“On January 1, thirty-one cities in 
United States and Canada had booked 
1,122 future national and regional con- 
ventions and of these 263 or almost 24% 
were scheduled for New York City.” 

Mr. Nichols, some time ago, caused 
survey to be made which covered the 
expenditures of several thousand dele- 
gates. This survey disclosed that as a 
matter of fact the hotels received less 
than 35% of the visitor dollar, the rest 
of it being divided among the depart- 
ment and retail stores, 22%; theatres, 
night clubs and other entertainment en- 
terprisgs, 15.9%; restaurant and meals 
outside hotels, 10%; transportation 4.6%, 
and direct purchases from wholesalers, 
manufacturers and unallocated, 12.7%. 





exhibit at the New York World’s Fair 


tions and other items of general interest, 
the benefits of life insurance which ac- 
crue to these people, and the services of 
the company which make them possible ; 
the benefits to the community as a 
whole resulting from the company’s in- 
vestments; and the special services ren- 
dered by the company through its health 
and life conservation activities. These 
functions of the company are shown 
through striking devices, a number of 
which are set in motion by the visitors 
themselves. Another feature -is a 
theatre seating more than 100 persons. 

The Aetna “Laboratory for Living” is 
an animated demonstration devoted to 
the conservation of life, limb and prop- 
erty. The exhibit comprises three di- 
visions—safety on the highways, fire pre- 
vention and health conservation. The 
background provides housing for various 


mechanical action displays, testing ma- 
chines, and a stage for lectures and 
demonstrations. An unusual series of 


photomurals symbolize the various forms 
of insurance protection. 


of the Phila- 
Association Golden Birthday 
party Friday of last week for the Na- 
tional Association of Life Underwriters 
was the visit paid to M. Albert Linton, 
president of Provident Mutual Life, at 
the head table just as lunch was break- 
ing up by David Gilbert of Gilbert & 
Sullivan, who is also head of the Mar- 
lowe Publishing Co. which has printed 


One of the sidelights 


delphia 


beoks of such cheerful titles as “Life 
Insurance—A Legalized Racket” and 
“What to Do About It.” Mr. Linton 


some months ago wrote a book in reply 
showing the fallacies in Gilbert & Sulli- 
van arguments. It is called “Life In- 
surance Speaks for Itself.” It has a wide 
circulation. 

Mr. Linton took him but a moment to 
recover from the shock when Gilbert 
introduced himself. Those who gathered 
around expecting to see a heated debate 
were disappointed. President Linton was 
polite and affable; immediately said: 
“Of course, I disagree with your con- 
clusions.” Gilbert immediately proceeded 
to begin a talk to the effect that the 
Gilbert & Sullivan arguments are cor- 
rect. He seemed set for a debate. Mr. 
Linton listened quizzically, made a la- 
conic comment or two and the inter- 
view ended. 

There are two other Gilberts, Mort 
and E. A. They wrote the “racket” 
book. Until a short time ago E. A. 
was advisor for the Consumers Union. 
David Gilbert told the writer that Mort 


and FE. A. Gilbert have no connection 
with the Gilbert & Sullivan organiza- 
tion. E. A. Gilbert has left the con- 


sulting job with the Consumers Union 
and will open an advisory service in New 
York. Later, David Gilbert said to the 


Home Office Men Attend 
Conn. General Agency’s 


Anniversary Party Her 

P. Walter Cook and Walter T. Gudeo, 
were hosts to most of New York's hey 
known insurance men on Tuesday at th 
buffet luncheon which a ay the 
thirty-fifth anniversary of the Goulden, 


Cook & Gudeon agency, Conneeticy: 
General Life, at 80 John Street. 
Frazar B. W ilde, president of the com. 


pany, came to extend personally his good 
wishes to the New York agency, 

Nine other men from the Connecticy; 
General home office in Hartford attendeg 


the affair r bring good wishes to Mr 
a, Mr. Gudeon and their staff. They 
were Hobert Haviland, vice-president 


Dr. p Pei J. Robinson, 
tor; George Goodwin, secretary, aggi- 
dent department; George C. Capen, as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies: Wi. 
liam H. Flanigan, assistant secretary 
life department; Richard Sexton, under- 
writer, life department; Russell Dorr 
underwriter, accident departime nt; Blake 
Harrison, sales manager, Group depart. 
ment, and Morgan Alvord, assistant 
sales manager, Group department. 

April was the actual anniversary 
month and marked also the thirtieth an- 
niversary of Mr. Gudeon with the Con- 
necticut General. Mr. Cook has been 
with the agency since 1912. 


medical direc. 





alias: “2. A. 7 an 
newable Term. I 

pectancy contract.” 
that about fourteen 
an insurance agent. Since then he has 
been largely engaged as an_ insurance 
advisor and publisher. 


iia of Re- 
recommend the ex- 
David Gilbert said 
years ago he was 


I have an inquiry about the Country 
Life of Chicago. This company has been 
attracting considerable attention, partly 
because it is only 10 years old and in 
that time has put in force $125,000,00 
of insurance; also, because it is owned 
and controlled by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Holding Co., which owns all the 
stock except a few qualifying shares, All 


controlling stock of the holding com- 
pany is owned by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. Its business has been 


entirely written within the boundaries of 
Illinois and all in rural communities. 
H. C. Reeder, who is actuary and 
home office manager, came to the Coun- 
try Life in 1933 after several years of 
actuarial experience and is an associate 
of the American Institute of Actuaries 
Sales manager is D. C. Mieher who has 
been with the Country Life since it was 
organized; first, as general agent, then 
as sales supervisor. In 1937 he was 
made general production manager. In 
the latter capacity he has also charge 
of sales of two companion companies 
also controlled by the Illinois Agricul- 
tural Association. They are the Farmers 
Mutual Reinsurance, a fire insurance 
company, and Illinois Agricultural Mu- 
tual, a casualty company. 
John E. Boland has been medical 
Hensel since the — started. He 
had considerable experience in_ the 
capacity of referee examiner in Chicago 
for several companies prior to that time. 
At the end of last year the company 
had nearly $9,000,000 of assets, having 
added $1,711,000 during the year. It 
started the year 1939 with cash and bonds 
amounting to $7,368,000, more than 85% 
of its total assets. Mortality has been 
less than 30% of expected each year 

since it started. 
Uncle Francis. 


DIAL RECORDS POPULATION | 

A dial at the New York World’s Fait 
is recording the current increase of 
population of the United States. It 1 
much like the mileage indicator on ao 
automobile speedometer, units place ™ 
the dial adding up one more person 
every thirty-three seconds. This dial 
forms part of an exhibit on Population 
and Demography in the Hall of Mam, 
developed under the guidance of_ Dr 
Louis I. Dublin, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Medicine and Public Health 
and a vice-president of Metropolitan. 
Life. 
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George J. Kutcher Now S. A. Swisher Retires 
id eor > : 
al With McMillen Agency From Equitable of Iowa 
ys ama ED: 

Hete OPENS OWN AGENCY OFFICES FULLER HEADS AGENCY DEP’T 
pinden Million Dollar Producer and His Asso- Agency Vice-President in Impaired 
S best 1 cates Have Attractive Suite at Health For Some Time; With Com- 
ted. ~ 292 Madison Avenue pany Twenty Years 
~. € et 
r0ulden ey. , Se ee Afte , =e snes “itl | 

a orge J. Kutcher, for years associate _After twenty years’ service with the 
a 7 agent in the Recht & Kutcher Equitable Life of Iowa, Stephen A, 
he acency. Northwestern Mutual Life, New Swisher, Jr., agency vice-president of 
hic — York City, who recently resigned from } that company, has retired from business 

— that organization, has become affiliated activities on account of ill health follow- 
meet ; with the Clifford L. McMillen agency of ing an impairment of the heart of some 
attended the same company in this city. An- years’ standing. He is forty-six. Placed 
“to Mt nouncing the change through the daily 
ff. The: papers on Monday morning Mr. Mc- 
esident: | Millen said: 

1 dic “It is a real pleasure to announce 

ne xe that as of May 1, Mr. George J. Kutcher 

pen A and his associates will be affiliated with 

s+ Wil the Clifford L. McMillen organization 

cretary  —— 
. under- 7 vf 

Dorr BEYOND PRICE 
; Blake 

depart- 
ssistant ’ e 
tt. A man’s most cherished assets 
iversary | ? . s 
ieth an are his wife and children and most 
1e Con- ° 
as been family heads welcome suggestions 

7 + 
with home security. 

of Re that have to do 
the ex- 
ert said ° 
he wa The insurance agent hasa most 

e has ws 
surance important message for fathers, 

Coll for life insurance can be utilized 
- to safeguard him and those old or STEPHEN A. SWISHER, JR. 

’ y 

and in ° : : 5; 
5 oun who depend upon him. in charge of the company’s agency de- 
— y & partment following Mr. Swisher’s re- 
Acricul- tirement is Ray E. Fuller, superintend- 
“all the ent of agencies. ' 

ver ; : erpre ° A native of Iowa and a graduate o 

s, Al 2 : f 
pon GEORGE J. KUTCHER Tell him the story the College of Liberal Arts of the State 
Agricul-| at 347 Madison Avenue. An office for potency Ps ge —" or “wt ™ 
as been} Mr. Kutcher and his staff will be main- heats Me oe “ig FE : oI, Life 
aries of J tained at 292 Madison Avenue. Mr. io the <O1D ps t a ae apf - e 
nities. | Kutcher has been associated with the ol betel a It ability; ed — —— 
ry and} Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Co. a sie oe md series ig ‘ie ane 
e Coun-} for the past twenty-eight years and it = ee ee capacity. ' oo 
ears of J is a pleasure indeed to announce a con- € ected assistant ee 2 of ag Ph 
ssociate J tinuation of his service with the com- pany in 1921, and in 1929 was electe 
ctuaries. J pany and his association with me.” 
vho has} Mr. Kutcher held open house in his 
2 it was J attractive new offices on the twelfth 
it, then Ff foor at 292 Madison Avenue on Mon- 
he was f (ay afternoon. The suite includes a re- 
ser. Inf ception room, office for Mr. Kutcher and 
charge J 2 large office for the group of agents 
mpanies J who are already associated with the 
Agricul- J George J. Kutcher agency. “Through his 
Farmers J own organization Mr. Kutcher will con- 
surance § tinue his service and counsel in the 
‘al Mu- ff creation and maintenance of life insur- 

ance estates,” an announcement stated. 

medical Associated with Mr. Kutcher in his 
ed. Hef organization are Edward J. Corriston 
in the a Supervisor; Miss Caroline C. Ferri as 
Chicago f office manager and secretary to Mr. 
at time. Kutcher, and as producing agents Mrs. 
ompany f Sadie Spier Abram, Mrs. Rebecca Spiel- 
having f berg, William Friedman and Seymour 
ar. It Dorfman. A new man now in training 
d bonds ’ George Lumbke. 
an 85% JA million dollar producer since 1923, 
as been} Mr. Kutcher is known throughout the 
th yeatf business as an agent who doesn’t pull 

ay punches when he goes into an in- 
incis. terview. “You’re Dead Tomorrow” was 

te theme of his sales talk which he 
ION ‘fave before groups of agents in all cae eet ean - 
d's Fair} "rts of the country and at the Mil- RAY E. FULLER 
vase of f "aukee convention of the National As- 1 off 

It isf ciation of Life Underwriters in 1934. - agency secretary, a newly Created omce 

on anf “ntering the life insurance business carrying manifold administrative respon- 
lace in a eg years ago he has consist- ee gg both cog he = office me es 
person § “ttly been one of the large producers in eld. iree years later he was electec 
iis dial J ‘he Northwestern Mutual, speaking often Iusurauce Company of Amperira assistant superintendent of agencies and 
pulation f" the company’s convention programs in 1936 he was made superintendent of 
f Man, {°° heading important committees. In Home Office, NEWARK, N. J. agencies. In 1938 he was elected agency 
of Dr.§ 26 the firm of Recht & Kutcher was vice-president, a post which he held un- 
e Com-§ °rmed, operating under the agency of til the time of his retirement. 

Health the late Jno. I. D. Bristol, and it be- Coincident with Mr. Swisher’s advance- 
jitan. ame a separate general agency in 1931. (Continued on Page 14) 
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Kathryn Ford Honored 
At Park Lane Hotel Tea 


CO. OFFICERS AND MANAGERS CO 





Also, Large Number of League of Insur- 
ance Women Members; Speakers 
Pay Tribute 

The League of Insurance Women in 
New York City held a tea at the Park 
Lane Hotel one day last week in honor 
of Mrs. Kathryn Ford, who for eight 
vears has been president of the organiza- 
tion which has a large membership and 
has had meetings which have been ad- 
dressed by important insurance execu- 





Blackstone Studios 
MRS. KATHRYN FORD 


tives and women prominent in club and 
social activities. She is succeeded as 
president by Helen Wilson of the F. H. 
Devitt agency on Forty-second Street of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society. 
A number of company officers and gen- 
eral agents of the city were invited to 
the Park Lane affair which was from 
4 o'clock in the afternoon until 7 o'clock. 
Among the company officers present 
were Vice-Presidents L, Seton Lindsay, 
Charles H. Langmuir and Frederick A. 
Wickett of the New York Life; Albert 
G. Borden, vice-president of the Equi- 
table Society, and Leigh Cruess, vice- 
president of the Home Life of New York. 
Joth Mr. Lindsay and Mr. Cruess made 
short talks. Mr. Lindsay said that he 
began his life insurance career forty 
years ago in Chicago and he was in the 
same branch as was Jessie Nichols. “She 
was the first woman to sell insurance 
for the New York Life,” he said, “and 
it is my impression that she is the first 
woman life insurance agent.” He said 
since then a large number of women 
have sold insurance for the company and 


he paid a high tribute to the women 
agents. 
“IT know some of the best agents of 


the country are complaining of compe- 
tition and hard times. Possibly some 
of this competition is because they find 
it difficult to stand up against you women 
when they meet you on a case,” con- 
cluded Mr. Lindsay. 

Mrs. Mary Lilly, past president of the 
New York State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, paid a tribute to Mrs. Ford and 
told what Mrs. Ford has done in broad- 
casting and otherwise making a woman 
insurance conscious. 


Other speakers included Mary Hail 
Andress, an officer of the Chase Na- 
tional Bank, and Jean Shepherd of the 


Lord &-Taylor Fifth Avenue store. 

In her response to eulogies given to 
her at the dinner Mrs. Ford discussed 
insurance from the standpoint of equal- 
ity and told of the significance of the 
economic security furnished by the group 
of women who were at the lunch. She 
has seen the ranks of insurance women 
develop to a fine body of producers. 

The general chairman of the tea was 


Col. Schwarzkopf, Famed Police Chief, 
Now an Equitable of N. Y. Supervisor 


Engaged in Central New Jersey Organization, With Trenton 
Headquarters; Became Nationally Known in Lindbergh 
Case; On Radio With “Gang Busters” 


Col. H. Norman Schwarzkopf, for 
many years head of the New Jersey 
State Police, is the latest nationally 


known celebrity to go into the insurance 
business. With offices in Trenton, N. J., 
he is supervisor of the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society, engaged in organiz- 
ing Central New Jersey field under Mel- 
ville P. Dickenson, agency assistant, 
Equitable Society, whose offices are in 
Philadelphia. 

Incidentally, Col. Schwarzkopf is a 
central figure in one of the most popular 
broadcasts in America, “Gang Busters,” 
which is sponsored by Palmolive Shave 
Cream and is on the air over the Colum- 
bia network at 8 o’clock Wednesday 
nights, the theme of the factual presen- 
tations being that crime does not pay. 


Army Experience 


3orn in Newark, Col. Schwarzkopf 
went from Newark High School to 
West Point where he was graduated in 
the class of 1917. After the United 
States entered the World War he served 
for two years overseas with the Third 
Regular Army Division and participated 
in five major campaigns. This was the 
Marne Division, popularly called “Rock 
of the Marne,” (which designation grew 








Lillian Joseph of the Home Life of New 
York assisted by Elsie Mathews, New 
York Life, and Margaret Hasbrouck, 
New England Mutual. Other chairmen 
of committees were Mildred Stone, Mu- 
tual Benefit; Gertrude Brandwein and 
Dorothy Boone, New York Life, and 
Hermine Kuhn, Equitable Society. 


out of the gallant operation of the di- 
vision at Chateau Thierry). 

Returning to this country Col. 
Schwarzkopf was with the Seventh 
Cavalry and became provost marshal of 
EI Paso, Texas. He left the Army to 
enter civic life, joining the large de- 
partment store of L. Bamberger & Co. 
in Newark as superintendent of deliv- 
eries. New Jersey decided to organize a 
state police force and Col. Schwarzkopf 
was appointed its superintendent by 
Governor Edwards. In preparing for the 
organization he visited the state police 
of New York, Maryland, Pennsylvania 
and Massachusetts and also Ottawa, 
where he studied the methods of the 
Canadian Royal Mounted Police. For 
the next fifteen years he was in com- 
mand of the New Jersey State Police 
and everything went along in splendid 
routine fashion until the kidnapping and 
murder of the baby of Col. and Mrs. 
Charles A. Lindbergh. 


The Lindbergh Case 


For the next two and a half years 
there was never a day when he was not 
occupied with some phase of the Lind- 
bergh case. The newspapers of the na- 
tion sent 400 reporters to work on this 
kidnapping and on the trial of Haupt- 
mann which followed the latter’s arrest. 
During the entire two and a half years 
this was a front page story in every 
metropolitan newspaper throughout the 
country. Many police organizations tried 
to solve the Lindbergh case, including 
New York City, Newark and other 
places, but it was the men assigned by 
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Col. Schwarzkopf who finally unearthes 
the evidence which led to the identi, 
and arrest of Hauptmann, and it js sy 
erally regarded as one of the cleveres, 
pieces of detective work in the annak 
of crime. 

Col. Schwarzkopf at the time ex: 
plained to his friends among reporte;; 
that the clue which eventually resulted 
in the arrest of Hauptmann was ho 
Sherlock Holmes or Philo Vance ment, 
maneuver, but it came as a result of 
painstaking organization, the pursuit of 
an organized theory which had thousand 
of persons cooperating and running down 
a certain type of evidence, which work 
he directed. During his entire Career 
he has specialized in organization work 
which was evident in his Army and 
police activities, in the merchandising 
business and in fraternal and club 4s. 
signments. He reorganized the delivery 
department of the Bamberger store and 
later of an unusually large truck com. 
pany. 

After Col. Schwarzkopf left the New 
Jersey State Police he became president 
of the truck outfit which is called the 
Middlesex Transportation Co., and js q 
subsidiary of Johnson & Johnson, many. 
facturers of medical and _ surgical sup- 
plies, New Brunswick, N. J. 

Col. Schwarzkopf is past commander 
and past county commander of the 
American Legion, Trenton; he is past 
vice-president of the Third Division So- 
ciety, and is a past president of the Ad- 
venturers’ Club of New York. As presi- 
dent of that club he greatly increased 
the membership and was responsible for 
the famous moose dinner that the 


club had. 


Bruce Succeeds Ault As 
Asst. Actuary, Colonial 


Colonial Life of America announces 
appointment of James G. Bruce as assis- 
tant actuary succeeding Gilbert E. Ault. 
Mr. Bruce was assistant mathematician 
for the Prudential until 1930 when he 
joined the Colonial. He was also a mem- 
ber of Prudential’s research section. 

Mr. Ault has been appointed actuary of 
the Church Pension Fund and the Church 
Life Insurance Corp. as announced re- 
cently. The fund is the official pension 
system of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church and the insurance corporation is 
a wholly owned subsidiary. 


DR. WYATT JOINS LACKEY 











Educational Counsellor American Col- 
lege of Life Underwriters to Be 
With Detroit Agency 

American College of Life Under- 
writers announces with regret the resig- 
nation of Dr, Birchard E. Wyatt as 
counsellor of its educational advisory de- 
partment. Dr. Wyatt decided that his 
major interest in life insurance lay in 
the agency field. He therefore has as- 
sociated himself with the George E. 
Lackey agency, Massachusetts Mutual, 
at Detroit, as manager of the college 
division. 


OHIO NATIONAL PROMOTES TWO 
Arnold A. Johnson and Edwin C. Ed- 


monds Made Assistant Treasurers; 
With Company Short Time 

Ohio National Life has advanced Arn- 
old A. Johnson and Edwin C. Edmonds 
to be assistant treasurers. Mr, Johnson 
has been with the company since 1932, 
in the investment department. Born 1 
Shenandoah, Ia., he was graduated from 
University of Nebraska’s School of Busi- 
ness Administration. He is a member ot 
Delta Upsilon fraternity. : 

Mr. Edmonds joined Ohio National in 
1933 as assistant auditor. He also re- 
ceived his A.B. degree at University of 
Nebraska, where he was a member 0 
Delta Upsilon. 











Cc. I. O. ACTIVE IN BUFFALO 

Three committees, vanguard of 4 
C. I. O. drive on the Buffalo offices of 
the Metropolitan, Prudential and John 
Hancock companies, have been appointed 
by the industrial insurance agents’ d- 
vision, United Office & Professional 
Workers, in an effort to gain support 
for a referendum, 
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“DOES IT TAKE THIS TO MAKE ME THINK?” 


tit seems only yesterday that Will and I talked 
and laughed together. If death can strike with 
such appalling suddenness, may it not be my turn 
next? I wonder if he left Grace and the children 
decently provided for? What a tragic future my 
family would face! Does it take this to shock me 


into seeing that the future will not wait? 39 


T sets a man thinking, doesn’t it?—the tragic 
] loss of someone near and dear. If it should be 
your turn next, would your widow have what a 
family most needs: a definite income, every 
month, to provide money for living? 

There’s a simple way to dispose of that critical 
question—the EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan of The 


Northwestern Mutual, with its nine advantages. 


Look over these features. See how flexibly they 


THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 


fit into your plans for the future, as well as your 
present circumstances. See how they can make 
the Ordinary Life Policy of The Northwestern 
Mutual become your own EXTRAORDINARY Life 
Plan of inspiring security, live or die. 

And don't put off action—for it is unhappily 
true that each year more than 300,000 men seek- 
ing life insurance protection, are “turned down” 
because of hidden physical defects. 

Start building your EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan 
—now. The Northwestern Mutual agent can be 
most helpful to you. You'll find 
him understanding, prepared 
to analyze your needs, compe- 
tent to help you arrange your 
plan to fit those needs. Talk it 
over with him, fully and frankly. 








Note these Nine Advantages 
of the EXTRAORDINARY Life Plan 


1. MONEY FOR FAMILY LIVING 
in case you die: cash to pay 
bills, a monthly income to 
maintain the home and carry 
out your plans for your family. 


2. MONEY FOR RETIREMENT— 
a monthly income that will last 
as long as you live. You can't 
outlive it! 


3. A LIQUID ASSET—its cash 
valuemay beborrowed—nored 
tape—no publicity—a reserve 
for unforeseen emergencies. 


4. ATTRACTIVE SETTLEMENT 
PROVISIONS — proceeds may 
be paid out as income to you 
or your family, according toa 
plan that sou can arrange to 
Suit your circumstances. 


5S. A FLEXIBLE PLAN—you may 
discontinue your payments and 
receive, upon request, cash or 
income, paid-up ofr extended 
insurance. 


6. SUBSTANTIAL DIVIDENDS— 
The Northwestern Mutual hasa 


record of substantial dividends 
to its policyholders because of 
strict adherence to sound ac- 
tuarial principles, low operat- 
ing costs, an enviable invest- 
ment record, and careful selec- 
tion of policyholders resulting 
in low mortality. 


7. ARECORD OF SATISFACTION 
—formany years approximately 
one-half of the new insurance 
placed with this Company has 
come from members previously 
insured in it. This we believe 
to be an unequalled record, 


8. 81 YEARS OF EXPERIENCE— 
The Company has had a steady 
growth through 81 years of 
booms and depressions, wars 
and epidemics, and constantly 
changing conditions. 


9. A MUTUAL COMPANY— 
there are 700,000 members 
sharing assets totaling over a 
billion and a quarter dollars— 
a great estate administered for 
their welfare and protection. 











INSURANCE COMPANY 


(This full page advertisement appeared in the May 6th issue of The Saturday Evening Post) 
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Contribution of Life _ 
Insurance to Security 


SALES HELPED BY GOVERNMENT 


John A. Stevenson Shows Need for 
Stability, People’s Eagerness for It 
and Results Attained 
Considerable pride can be taken by the 
institution of life insurance in the con- 
tribution it has made to the economic 
security problem, declared John A. 
Stevenson, president Penn Mutual, in an 
address to the Chamber of Commerce 
of the United States in annual meeting 
in Washington, May 3. He spoke at one 
of the round table sessions and his sub- 
ject was “Social Security Provided by 

Life Insurance.” 

Mr. Stevenson referred to the large 
number of men of affairs who are trying 
to solve this problem and cited a recent 
poll indicating that 52% of those who 
do the work in p enw Hw cities and 
towns are either on relief, or say they 
should have to apply for relief within 


six months if they lost their jobs. The 
Social Security Board’s report shows 
that in 1937 about 64.9% of those sixty 


five or more years old are dependent on 
others for support. 


People May Take Credit 


Approaching the subject from another 
angle Mr. Stevenson said: “As a matter 
of fact, it would be more accurate to 
state that the American people are en- 
titled to take pride in the extent to 
which, through life insurance, they have 


provided security for themselves, and, 
since we all know life insurance is sold, 
not bought, I pay tribute to the life 


underwriters of this country whose com- 
bined efforts have built security for our 
people in the form of a life insurance 
estate larger in extent than the amount 


of life insurance in force in all the rest 
of the world combined.” 
Meaning to Policyholders 
Mr. Stevenson quoted figures on what 
people buy insurance for and what is 
done with insurance money ultimately 
and then said: “I am hoping that the 


research work of the newly formed In- 
stitute of Life Insurance will be able to 
bring together information which will 
give us a more complete picture than we 
now have of what life insurance pay- 
ments really mean to the people of this 
country. In the meantime, however, the 
mere figures showing the total amounts 
distributed by the life insurance com 
panies to policyholders and beneficiaries 
tell a pretty impressive story of what 
life insurance has done in the way of 
providing social security, and explain 
why it has been termed ‘the ercatest 
community chest in the world.’” 


Payments Under Group Policies 


The speaker directed attention to how 
vastly greater would have been the need 
to be served through public assistance, 
had it not been for the steady flow of 
funds to the public from the insurance 
reservoir. Another of his comments 
was: “While, of course, the major con- 
tribution which the institution of life in- 
surance makes toward social security is 
through the individual policies which 
people purchase for themselves, it is in- 
teresting to note that life insurance pay- 
ments in 1938 included $100,000,000 paid 
under Group life insurance policies.” 


Has Sold More Insurance 

Referring to the Social Security Act 
he said that “Social security provided 
through life insurance, of course, is no 
more limited to its service in providing 
guaranteed incomes for old age, than is 
the government’s social security program 
limited to those sections of the Social 
Security Act providing for contributory 
old age pensions. 

“By making the people of this coun- 
try ‘retirement-income conscious,’ and by 
bringing the question of dependency into 
the limelight, the government’s social se- 
curity program has, I believe, had a 
tendency to increase rather than de- 
crease the social security which the 
American people, through voluntary life 


a tour of Europe on their 


branch at 208 South LaSalle St., 


agency 


William D. 
le ; G. A. 
manager 
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ness. 
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Edward J. 
Nathan H. 


agency, 
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Left to right: Mrs. Charles B. Knight, Mrs. Walter Barton, Charles Barton, Bennett 
Barton, Walter Barton, W. Howard Cox, Union Central president, and his son, 


The Rex down the Hudson by the C. B. Knight agency. 


Picture made from the window. 


Bill Cox. Below: 
Mr. and Mrs. Walter Barton of New 
York sailed on the Rex, April 22, for 


twenty-fifth 
Mr. Barton is 
Knight Agency, 


wedding anniversary. 
president of the C. B. £ § 
Inc., representing the Union Central 
Life in Greater New York. A large 
party saw them off including W. How- 


ard Cox, president of the Union Cen- 


tral, his son Bill, Superintendent of 
Agencies W. F. Hanselman and Mrs. 
Hanselman, Paul S. Ranck, vice-presi- 
dent of the Knight Co., and a large 
number of the agency organization. Mr. 
and Mrs. Barton will visit Gibraltar, 
Naples, Pompeii, Rome, Florence, Ven- 


Munich, Lake Lucerne, In- 
and London, rettirning 
Mary. 


ice, Vienna, 
terlachen, Paris 
on the Queen 





H, C. HINTZPETER HONORED 


Dinner Given for Mutual Life’s Manager 


in Chicago on His Fiftieth Anni- 
versary in Insurance 


Completing half a century in life in- 


surance, all with one company and in 
one city, Herman C. Hintzpeter, man- 
ager of Mutual Life of New York’s 


Chicago, 


received many congratulatory messages 
from friends throughout the country 
May 1. The day was marked by a 
sales congress for members of the 


and a reception and dinner in 
Mr. Hintzpeter’s honor. 

Speakers at the 
Saltiel, 
Patton, 
of agencies, 


sales congress were 
Judge Jay A. Schil- 
vice-president and 
and G. A. Sattem, 
At the dinner Mr. Patton paid hich 
Mr. Hintzpeter who, during 
years with the Mutual Life has 
more than $300,000,000 of busi- 
Other speakers were Emory 
Chicago publisher; Mayor 
Kelly, and George Haight. 
Weiss, of the Hintzpeter 
presided. 


G. A. 


been made 


KNAPP ASSISTANT 
Alexander M. Knapp has 


assistant general agent in Baltimore, 
Mutual Benefit. He was formerly with 
the Provident Mutual. 


insurance plans, have provided ra them- 


selves. 

“As I see the situation, the govern- 
ment’s social security program should 
enable each member of our working 


population to look forward to having the 
absolute 
ing retirement 
ican 


necessities of life after reach- 
age. Not only is Amer- 
life insurance justly proud of the 
‘quantity’ of its service as measured by 
$110,000,000,000 in force, but of the 


‘quality’ of its service as evidenced by 


its record for stability during the eco- 
nomic storms of the last few years.’ 


J. A. Hawkins Vice-President 
Of Midland Mut., Columbus 














J. A. HAWKINS 


The Midland Mutual Life of Columbus, 
)., has elected J. A. Hawkins vice-presi- 
dent and manager of agencies after nearly 
seventeen years as head of that company’s 


agency department. Mr. Hawkins is 
widely known in the life insurance busi- 
ness. 

Since Vice-President Hawkins went 


with the Midland Mutual in 1922 the com- 
pany has more than doubled its insurance 
in force from $50,000,000 to $115,000,000, 
assets now more than $30,000,000 were 
then $6,750,000, and policyholders’ surplus 
which stands at more than $2,500,000 was 
at that time $550,000. The Midland Mu- 
tual is noted for its low termination rate, 
leading all companies of its class. It has 
gained in insurance in force in each year 
except at the depth of the depression, 
1932-33, as against losses in most recent 
years by a majority of companies. 


Report on Nebraska 
Dept. Investigation 


STRICTER LEGISLATION SOUGHT 





Partial Report of Committee Scores Pro, 
moters; Offers Bills to Strengthen 
Insurance Law 
A partial report was 
Nebraska legislature by the fame 
that has been investigating the Inspr. 
ance Department and its adjunct, the 
state securities bureau. The report coy- 
ered only a summary of undesirable cop. 
ditions found to exist, and contained 
recommendations for legislation which 
are represented in bills the committee 
caused to be introduced. The committee 
was given nine more days in which to 
submit a report covering the administra. 
tion of the two offices. 
Committee members were 
the nine point legislative program as 
outlined in the report. It includes: 
Curbing ‘“‘unscrupulous promoters” by limiting 
“the sale of stock for organization purposes to 
one and one-fourth times its par value.” This 
limits the promoters to a surplus margin which 
will keep the control of the company in the 
hands of those who have supplied the capital, 
Banning all insurance except 
farmers’ mutuals organized for protection against 


SIVEN {0 the 


agreed on 


assessment type 


or windstorm. 
the 
power over existing 


fire 


Giving Insurance Department broader 
assessment companies, per. 
mitting it to examine their resources and to pro. 
thirty against firms found to be 


insolvent. 


ceed in days 

Unlicensed Agents 

Requiring full notice and publicity including 

newspaper publication, of proposed mergers and 
reinsurance contracts. 

Blocking the ‘‘charlatan 

representation” by 


of “mis. 
insurance agents 


practice” 
unlicensed 
and imposing a penalty for selling insurance 


without a license. 
associations on the same basis 


life 


policies to 


Putting burial 


of regulation as insurance companies and 
amounts sufficient to 
a decent burial. 


Prohibiting thrift insurance. 


limiting burial 


provide for 


Placing unlicensed companies which sell in. 


surance by mail, radio or newspaper advertising 
under jurisdiction of Nebraska courts, 
ing the Insurance the agent of 
such companies for service of legal papers. 


Increasing capital requirement for new mutual 


by mak 


state Director 


insurance companies to $30,000 for each of the 
fourteen classes of business which mutuals may 
Present law assets of ten 


transact. requires 


times the maximum single risk. 
COMMITTEES NAMED 
Preparations for ‘Chicago Association 
Meeting June 15; Buckley in Line 
for Presidency 


President Charles B. Stumes, Chicago 
Association of Life Underwriters, has 
announced committees for the annual 


meeting June 15 as follows: Nominating, 
A. E. McKeough, general agent, Ohio 
National Life, chairman; D. Miley 
Phipps, Northwestern Mutual; Mare A. 
Law, National of Vermont; Herman A. 
Zischke, Union Central, and George 
Huth, Provident Mutual. Auditing, E. 
D. Brownson, New York Life, chair- 
man; John Walsh, Home Life, and A. 
Z. Zern, Equitable Society. Election 
judges, Frank Gagen, Equitable, chairt- 
man; Merrill McNamee, Equitable, and 
Frank Ehlen, Guardian Mutual. 

Custom .of succession places L. 
mer Buckley, Provident Mutual, 
for the presidency. William C. Houze, 
John Hancock, who has been second 
vice-president, is slated for vice-prest- 
dent. 


Morti- 
in line 


WRITINCS OF MYRICK AGENCY 

Julian S. Myrick, manager in New 
York for Mutual Life, re ports paid busi- 
ness for that one office of the company 
in April at $1,041,575 compared with $1- 
587.546 in April, 1938. For the year the 
paid business amounted to $4,729,171 
compared with $6,826,161 for 1938. 


UNDERWOOD WITH DE FOREST 

H. B. Underwood, formerly general 
agent for Equitable of Towa at Buffalo, 
has joined the John W. DeForest agency 
of Aetna Life there. 


May 5. 
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Rudolph Recht in New Offices 


Northwestern Mutual Life Agency Moves to 386 Fourth 
Avenue; General Agent Has Been With Company 
Forty Years; His Career 


Recht, who started as an 
went of the Northwestern Mutual Life 
forty years ago (anniversary is in De- 
ember of this year) and who for many 
vears has been one of the company’s 
ieading general agents, as well as an 
ynusually large personal producer, moved 
into new Offices at 38 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City, on May 1. For some 
years the agency, under the name of 
Recht & Kutcher, has had offices in the 
Empire State Building. From its start 
this has been one of the three leading 


Rudolph 


RUDOLPH RECHT 


wencies of the company in production. 
Mr. Kutcher retired from the agency 
wme weeks ago, and beginning May 1 
it beeame known as the Rudolph Recht 
\gency. 

The new quarters will compare favor- 
bly with any in the country in attractive 
and modern layout. It is across the street 
om the New York Life home office 
building. The entire seventeenth floor 
s occupied, gross space being 10,000 
quare feet. Lighting is especially good 
i there are forty windows. 

The Layout 


Leaving the elevators’ entrance one 
ters a splendidly equipped elevator 
bbby with full glass partitions and doors 
which swing into a reception room 12 
38 feet. 

In the center of this room, color 
theme of which is light blue, is an 
embrasure in which is hung an oil paint- 
ing of the home office. On one side is 
a1 information desk and on the other is 
the cashier’s’ desk. Other swinging doors 
tad into the executive offices. Opening 
on to this corridor are offices of the office 
manager, statistical department and that 
of Walter S. Davidson, assistant to the 
general agent. 

Walter S. Davidson has rejoined the 
wency after a three years’ absence dur- 
ng which he was in another line of 


wusiness. He had previously been asso- 
tated with Mr. Recht for seventeen 
years, 


Harry Krueger, who is assistant to 
the general agent and who is also a 
production manager, has been with Mr. 
Recht for seven years. He was former- 
ly chief clerk of the option division at 
the home office in Milwaukee, and is a 
Civ 


In the main office is a section devoted 
‘0 the agency force with accommodations 
‘or half a hundred agents in a large 
tom. Also, in that section are five pri- 
vate offices arranged for three men each. 
Another section of the agency contains 





six additional private rooms for agents 
as well as a fully equipped office for 
medical examiners and examinations. A 
large conference room and a railed space 
for agents’ secretarial service are also 
in that section. There are also locker 
and supply rooms. On the roof of the 
building is a sun deck with reclining 
chairs and flower beds. This is for use 
of tenants of the building. 

Mr. Recht’s private office is on the 
southwest corner and is in Colonial 
style. It contains an open fire place and 
there are two built-in book cases. Walls 
are covered with Williamsburg Governor 
Mansion paper. On each side of Mr. 
Recht are offices of his assistants. 

Career of Mr. Recht 

Mr. Recht, after graduation from New 
York public schools in 1891, entered the 
employ of the Fifth National Bank where 
he remained until December, 1899, at 
which time he became sub-agent of Law- 
rence W. Mack, one of the leading so- 
liciting agents of the Northwestern Mu- 
tual Life in New York City. In Feb- 
ruary, 1901, he opened a branch office 
for John I. D. Bristol, then general agent 
of the company. It was at 320 Broadway. 
Larger quarters became necessary and 
they were in the Fifth Avenue Building 
at Twenty-third Street and Fifth Ave- 
nue. 

In 1928 a unit was opened by Mr. 
Recht in the Pennsylvania Building, 225 
West Thirty-fourth Street. This unit 
was definitely a joint work organization 
and because of its unique nature attract- 
ed considerable attention in the city. 
There were eighteen agents who con- 
tributed to the support of the office. 
Nothing was paid for the maintenance of 
the unit either by the general agent or 
the home office. Its annual production 
was 25 much as $6,000,000 in the North- 
western and $2,000,000 of surplus busi- 
ness. 

Among the well-known leading agents 
of the company who were members of 
the original unit are Harold L. Barnett, 
Albert M. Otterbourg, Milton H. Wallen- 
stein, George B. Emery, Albert Phillip- 
son, Alvin H. Cohen, Frederick L. Kautz, 
Lawrence Blades. 

In June, 1931, Mr. Recht and George 
Kutcher were made general agents, the 
firm being known as Recht & Kutcher. 
Offices in the Empire State Building 
were opened some years ago. During 
the thirty-one years Mr. Recht was in 
the field he had a personal production 
of $31,000,000 in the Northwestern Mu- 
tual and more than $12,000,000 in surplus 
business. For many years he was sec- 
ond largest personal producer of the 
company throughout the country. 

He has constantly used endless chain 
methods in soliciting and can trace near- 
ly every policyholder to another policy- 
holder. His slogan has been, “Once a 
policyholder always a client.” Many of 
his policyholders carry or have carried 
the Northwestern Mutual’s limit. His 
clients have been largely merchants and 
professional men. 

From the start the agency specialized 
in programming and for a long time the 
agency has exceeded others in the com- 
pany in insurance endorsed under op- 
tional settlement. The agency has al- 
ways insisted upon necessity of thorough 
agents’ training and at one series of 
examinations five of its agents passed 
and became C. L. U.’s. 

Mr. Recht has twice been president 
of the Northwestern Mutual Life’s As- 
sociation of Agents, which includes gen- 
eral, district, special and soliciting agents ; 
he was vice-president of the Special and 
District Agents Association and twice 
its president; he has been a member 
of the executive committee of the North- 
western Mutual General Agents Associa- 


(Continued on Page 12) 
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FAIRCHILD AERIAL SURVEYS, INC. 


FAIR WEATHER 
IN SAN FRANCISCO 


A little more than a year ago Donald A. Hampton, former Assist- 
ant Manager of Agencies for Provident Mutual, went to San 
Francisco as General Agent for Northern California. 


With broad experience gained from management of the Com- 
pany’s agency in St. Louis, plus zone supervision of the West 
Coast area in later years, Mr. Hampton went to bat on recruiting, 
training and putting into production a new corps of promising 
young men. The results have spoken for themselves. 


Not only did the San Francisco agency come close as a hair to 
leading all agencies of the Company in percentage of quota 
attained during 1938, but it ranked third among all our major 
agencies in proportionate gain of new insurance over the 1937 
figures. 


Furthermore, it led all agencies of the Company last year in 
percentage of quota of business from new men. 


During the first quarter of this year San Francisco doubled its 
quota of new business and showed an increase of 74 per cent 
over the corresponding 1938 figures. 


Reports from San Francisco continue to indicate “fair weather” 


so far as Provident Mutual is concerned. 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 
Pennsylvania @ Founded 1865 
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To Nominate National 
Chapter Officers 1940 


REESE NAMES HIS COMMITTEE 
CLU Members Invited to Submit Their 


Suggestions; Election Prior to 


N.A.L.U. Convention 





Joseph H. Reese, president national 
chapter, Chartered Life Underwriters, 
has selected the following committee to 
nominate officers and directors for 1940: 


Chairman, Alfred J. Johannsen, Brook- 
lyn, general agent_ Northwestern Mu- 
tual; Walter N. Hiller, Chicago, Penn 


Mutual, and Paul DeVoe Sleeper, Wash- 
ington, D. C., general agent Aetna Mr 
Reese is Philadelphia home office agency 
manager for Penn Mutual. ; 

In addition to a president, vice-presi- 
dent, secretary and treasurer, ten direc- 
tors are to be nominated from five terri- 
torial districts —New England, New 
York and New Jersey; middle eastern 
states; southern states; middle western, 
and western states—and two from the 
country at large. 

Suggestions Invited 


As the committee must make its analy- 
sis and recommendations well in advance 
of the annual meeting which is to be 
held this year at St. Louis during the 
convention of the National Association of 
Life Underwriters, members of the na- 
tional chapter are invited to send their 
suggestions for nominees to the com- 
mittee as promptly as possible. They 
should be directed to A. J. Johannsen, 
chairman, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., and should be accompanied by a 
brief biographical sketch giving the de- 
tails of the individual’s activities in the 
life insurance field. Election of officers 
on the slate drawn by the committee is 
by letter-ballot mailed thirty days in ad- 
vance of the annual meeting. 


O. D. Douglas Sponsored 
As Trustee National Ass’n 


The board of directors of San Antonio 


Association of Life Underwriters has 
voted to sponsor oO. D Douglas as 
trustee of the National Association. 


Mr. Douglas has held all offices in 
the San Antonio association, has been 
president San Antonio Life Managers 
Club, immediate past president, Texas 
Association of Life Underwriters, and in 
1938 he served the National Association 
as chairman of the committee on nomina- 
tions. He is now serving on the execu- 
tive committee, General Agents and Man- 
agers Section, National Association, and 
as a member of the committee on local 
association administration. 

The nearest trustees to San Antonio at 
the present time are Los Angeles on the 
west, a distance of 1,424 miles; Denver to 
the northwest, a distance of 996 miles; 
Kansas City to the north, a distance of 
824 miles, and Nashville to the northeast, 
941 miles. 


TRAVELERS MAKES CHANGES 


Transfers Affect Life, Accident and 
Group Departments in New York 
and Other Places 


John R. Davis, manager life, accident 


and Group departments of the Trav- 
elers’ Columbus Circle, New York 
branch office, has been transferred as 


manager of those departments in the 
new Radio City office. Julius A. Cald- 
well, field assistant, Columbus Circle of- 
fice, also transfers to the Radio City 
office, located in the Associated Press 
Building, Rockefeller Plaza. The Colum- 
bus Circle branch was closed April 30. 

W. Hugh Bridges has been transferred 
as an assistant manager in the life, ac- 
cident and Group departments to Jack- 
sonville, Fla. He was formerly manager 
of the Indianapolis branch. Robert R. 
Onderdonk, life, accident and Group field 
assistant at Jamaica, L. I.. has been 
transferred to the 55 John Street, New 
York office, and Samuel McConnel, Jr., 
also a field assistant in the life acci- 
dent and Group departments, has been 
transferred to Jamaica, 
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Chicago Sales Congress Draws 700 
For Big Day With Full Program 


By George Applegren 


Chicago life insurance men 


were can 
vassed last week on Thursday to buy 
more than $1,000,000 of insurance on 


their own lives, and they are taking 
seriously to the idea. The canvass was 
not high pressure, but subtle, and was 
given as a suggestion by a man not in 
the insurance but who is 


business one 


order that they could show them off as 
samples of their product. He suggested 
that his audience should each sign them 
selves for $2,000 additional insurance as 
a start in this direction. 

Mr. Davies’ talk was on his experience 
with a single premium $500,000 policy 
At the time he bought it, he said, finan 


Snapped At Chicago Sales Congress 





(L. to R.) C, F. Axelson, Northwestern Mutual; John D. Moynahan, manager 


Metropolitan, chairman morning session; 


Harry T. Wright, Equitable Society, 


secretary National Association; Irvin Bendiner, New York Life, Philadelphia; Joy M. 
Luidens, executive secretary Chicago Association of Life Underwriters; Charles T. 
Davies, retired Pennsylvania industrialist, guest speaker. 


of the dozen or so individuals in the 


United States owning a million dollars 
of paid up life insurance. 
Charles T. Davies, retired manufac- 


turer of Wyomissing, Pa. headline 
speaker at the sales congress sponsored 
by the Chicago Association of Life Un- 


derwriters, suggested the idea. Mr. 
Davies said that insurance estates are 
the best form of investment, and de- 


clared agents cannot hope to meet with 
success in this type of selling unless 
their own insurance estates were in such 


cial advisors suggested that instead of 
life insurance, he purchase a number of 
selected stocks. The single premium on 
the policy cost $304,305. Values of the 
stocks suggested would have been $315,- 
030. He traced the decline in stock 
values, telling that in 1932 they would 
have been worth only $53,310, at the end 
of last year $120,908 and estimated their 
aggregate value today at $101,000. 

The Parade of Stars presented three 
million dollar producers. First of the 
three was the first speaker in the morn 
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ing. J. Hawley Wilson, Massachus 

Mutual, Peoria, whose appointment « 
ceneral agent at Oklahoma City was % 
nounced last week, talked on “Kee hi 
in Gear.” He told of his own proaent 
ing methods, saying he goes shed 
task on the theory that he is a Strange 


in town and is without friends to tel 
him who to call on next. Mr, Wiles 
said chances for success are increase 


when producers work among 
in their own age group. 
Small Policies Grow 

Isaac S. Kibrick, New York Life 
Brockton, Mass., had been assigned 4 
speak on “Finding Them Where The 
Are Not.” Mr. Kibrick, whose buslecs 
is around $2,500,000 a year, said that ; 
number of his largest policyholders om 
persons whose lives he insured original. 
ly for as little as $1,000. He said mer 
of wealth will frequently take policies o, 
themselves naming worthy causes and 
institutions as beneficiaries, when they 
would otherwise not be interested i; 
more Insurance. 

Speaking on business insurance Irvin 
3endiner, Philadelphia, also of the New 
York Life, said life agents are some. 
times afraid to sell this form because of 
misunderstanding what the term means 
He said they are afraid of it. “Do no 
regard business insurance as simply in- 
surance on men in business,” urged Mr 
Sendiner, who is an authority on this 
subject, “but look on it as your own busi- 
ness and sell it on that basis.” He said 
insurance is a combination of mathe. 
matics, economics and selling technique 

Talking on “Close, But No Cigar’ 
which he handled in humorous vein— 
Malcolm L. Williams, assistant superin- 
tendent of agencies, Provident Mutual 
Life, dealt with the item of motivation 
in a novel fashion. Mr. Williams de- 
fined the subject on which he was speak- 
ing as saying the right thing at the 
right time. 

Picking Successful Ones 

Perry L. Rohrer, professor of psy- 
chology, talking on the differences be- 
tween successful and unsuccessful in- 
surance salesmen, said there is no rule 
or formula by which general agents can 
be certain that a prospective agent will 
be successful. Talk that there is such: 
formula is misleading, said Professor 
Rohrer. 

Telling of a study he made in Chicage 
of 000 agents, half of whom were sue- 
cessful and half who were not, he said 
they all had the same base qualities. 
Difference, he said, was found in the 
fact that those who were successful had 
more. Essentials for successful careers 
in life insurance selling, which Profes- 
sor Rohrer said everyone should try to 
cultivate, are the ability to adjust one- 
self in face of difficulties; a high degree 
of imagination; ability for public speak- 
ing; strong sense of humor; an enriched 
vocabulary, and the desire to live ina 
friendly world. 

There were about 700 persons at the 
congress, which was one of the out 
standing events in Chicago association 
history. Being held on the day before 
the National Association was celebrat- 
ing its golden jubilee in Philadelphia, 
President Charles B, Stumes, the day's 
sponsor, said it was a kick-off for that 
event. L. Mortimer Buckley, vice-presi- 
dent of the association and chairman of 
the congress committee, presided at the 
afternoon session, while John D. Moyna- 
han, Metropolitan Life, presided in the 
morning, 


PrOspects 





FILE INCORPORATION PAPERS 

Papers incorporating the United Mu 
tual Life Assurance Society of America 
Inc., Baltimore Trust Building, Balti- 
more, have been filed with the Mary- 
land State Tax Commission. There are 
several incorporators, including Bradley 
T. J. Mettee, Jr., William A. Fisher, Jt. 
and Arthur E, Griffith. H. M. Krause: 
named as secretary and resident agent 
The papers list Joseph T. Burke 4 
president. 


CHARLES F. MARTIN DEAD 
Charles F. Martin, for fifteen year 
building manager, Lincoln National Life 
died recently at age 70. His widow an 
one son survive him. 
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The policies of the Sun 
Life of Canada are evi- 
dence of partnership 
with agreat international 
institution which, by 
sound stewardship over 
three generations, has 
held the esteem of men 
and women the world 
over. 

Such policies are re- 
garded as deeds of 
security by one million 
policy-holders who have 
made sure provision 
against the inevitable 
contingencies of to- 
morrow through the Sun 
Life of Canada. 








A partnership with the 


SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


is a Deed of Security for 
YOU and YOURS 











The Agency service of the Sun Life of Canada 1s available 
















of Canada. 








An example of National Campaign Advertising 
recently released by the Sun Life of Canada 


in forty States of the Union and throughout the Domimon 3 
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S. S. Wolfson Feted On 
Tenth Anniversary 


LUNCHEON SPEAKERS SURPRISE 





Berkshire Life Home Office Officials 
Join With Greater N. Y. Fraternity 
in Tributes to Him 





S. Samuel Wolfson, general agent in 
the Empire State Building, New York, 
for the Berkshire Life, will long re- 
member Monday, May 1. The day 


marked his tenth anniversary with this 
company and the beginning of his twen- 
ty-sixth year in the life insurance busi- 
1 celebrate 


ness. To appropriately this 





S. SAMUEL WOLFSON 


milestone Mr. Wolfson was chairman 
and host at an all-day sales congress, 
held in the Hotel Pennsylvania, which 
teemed with inspiration. There was also 
a luncheon, presided over by Harrison 
L. Amber, Berkshire vice-president, at- 
tended by many of the leading general 
agents and managers of Greater New 
York, all of whom came to honor Sam 
Wolfson. 

Making up the program Sam hadn't 
planned on luncheon speeches but Vice- 
President Amber, as toastmaster, pulled 
a surprise on him by this line-up of 
speakers: L. A. Cerf, president, New 
York Association; Roger B. Hull, gen- 
eral manager, N.A.L.U.; Julian S. My- 
rick, past president, N.A.L.U.; Harry F. 
Gray, president, Life Managers Associa- 
tion of New York, and Julius Eisendrath, 
Mid-Town Managers Association. By 
the time they had finished telling Mr. 
Wolfson the high regard with which he 
is held Vice-President Amber uncorked 
another surprise. It was a distinguished 
service plaque which was presented to 
Sam Wolfson by Lewis B. Hendershot, 
Berkshire manager of agencies, on be- 
half of the company. 

Few people have ever seen Mr. Wolf- 
son lose his poise but this barrage of 
unexpected tribute almost got him. He 
responded vigorously, however, telling of 
the complimentary speech he had plan- 
ned to make, thanking all who had 
helped his agency’s growth. About 150 
attended the luncheon and seventy-five 
were at the sales congress. 

President Rhodes’ Message 

As the day opened, Vice-President 
Amber expressed President Frederic H. 
Rhodes’ regrets at being unable to at- 
tend because of an out-of-town trip. But 
Mr. Rhodes’ message to Sam Wolfson 
and his associates, printed in the pro- 
gram, indicated how highly he and his 
agency were valued. “S. Samuel Wolf- 
son exemplifies the spirit of the Giver 
and Good Neighbor to a degree which 
few men achieve,” said President Rhodes 

Vice-President Amber, the first speak- 
er, made the Wolfson family feel good 
when he announced that in ten vears’ 
time the agency had advanced to fourth 

(Continued on Page 36) 


$150,000,000 Ford Co. Group 


Written by the Travelers 


The Travelers has closed a $150,000,- 
000 Group insurance contract with the 
Ford Motor Co. covering more than 
100,000 Ford employes throughout the 
United States. This is the first Group 
insurance contract ever entered into by 
the Ford Co. and it is one of the largest 
ever to be put in force. Policies of 
$1,500 with sick and accident benefits will 
start June 1 on the employe contributory 
plan under which half the cost will be 
borne by the Ford Co. The sick and ac- 
cident clause will provide $15 a week for 
a period of at least three months for 
incapacity. 


Life Co. of Va. Leaders 
In Convention in N. Y. C. 


The Bradford Walker Club, made up 
of the leading producers of the Life In- 
surance Co. of Va., which is named after 
the president of the company, is hold- 
ing its 1939 convention at the Hotel New 
Yorker in New York City. A large 
party from the home office headed by 
President Walker is attending. 

The only business session was yester- 
day when there was a full program of 
sales discussions with the president’s 
banquet last night at which James E. 
Woodward, vice-president of the com- 
pany, was toastmaster. 

Today is Life Insurance Co. of Va. day 
at the World’s Fair when the entire 
convention visited the Fair. 


M. Albert Linton Guest 
Speaker Before CLU Here 


M. Albert Linton, president Provident 
Mutual Life, discussed some phases of 
his book, “Life Insurance Speaks for 
Itself,” covering especially the separate- 
insurance, separate investment theory of 
life insurance from the point of view 
of the policyholder, at the Chartered 
Life Underwriters luncheon in New York 
Wednesday. At the meeting Theodore 
M. Riehle, a trustee of the American 
College of Life Underwriters, presented 
the CLU diploma to Karl F. Kellerman, 
Jr., of New York. 


PARTY FOR WILLIAM A. WHITE 











Retired State Agent for John Hancock 
in New Jersey Felicitated at Agency 
Gathering in Newark 
The Newark general agency of John 
Hancock gave a farewell party April 28 
to William A. White, state agent, who 
has retired after thirty-six years with 
the company, during thirty-three of 
which he was state agent in New Jersey. 
Ned C. Litwack was toastmaster. Mr. 
White was given a silver pitcher by the 

agency force. 

Vice-President Charles J. Diman rep- 
resented the home office; Harry Gardi- 
ner, general agent in New York, spoke 
on behalf of the John Hancock general 
agents, and J. Harry Wood, manager of 
general agencies, recounted the accom- 
plishments of Mr. White. J. Bruce Mac- 
Whinney, who succeeds Mr. White, an- 
nounced the results of a special four 
months’ campaign in Mr. White’s honor, 
during which writings were increased 
50% over the first quarter of 1938. 


HEAR GEORGE Z. MEDALIE 

More than seventy-five leading insur- 
ance men gathered at an informal re- 
ception Tuesday and pledged their sup- 
port to the campaign of the United 
Jewish Appeal for Refugees and Over- 
seas Needs. 

The affair launched the effort of the 
insurance division of the emergency 
refugee campaign that seeks funds to 
support the expanded programs of the 
three major Jewish agencies helping 
refugees and other victims of oppres- 
sion abroad, Ralph G. Engelsman and 
Clarence K. Whitehill. division co-chair- 
men, stated. George Z. Medalie, former 
United States Attorney for the South- 
ern District, was principal guest speaker 
at the reception, and outlined the plight 
of the refugees. 





Recovery Not Aided By 
Questioning Companies 

INSURANCE HAS PROVED WORTH 

Arnold Says Lower Interest Rate Hurts 


Buyers, Yet They Invest More 
Than Ever in Protection 





Adhering to the theme selected by the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States for its annual meeting in Wash- 
ington, O. J. Arnold, president North- 
western National, spoke there May 3 as 
chairman of the chamber’s insurance 
round table on recovery and improve- 
ment in business. One of the things 
he said last will be quoted here first: 

“Tt seems to me that there is a very 
logical question to be raised at this time: 
Can recovery best be promoted by ques- 
tioning into the motives and practices of 
those institutions which for years have 
been a vital factor in stimulating what 
measure of recovery we have enjoyed, or 
by studying the possibilities of using the 
powér and influence of these proven 
institutions in bringing about still fur- 
ther recovery? This applies not only 
to life insurance. but to all forms of 
insurance. And I for one am glad in- 
deed to see that here in this meeting 
we are not concerning ourselves with 
the internal things of our business, which 
are as ever well under control; but that 
we are exploring the opportunities round 
about us, for ways and means by which 
our resources and services may be en- 
listed for the good of the nation as a 
whole. For I truly believe that unless 
those institutions which have for so many 
years served so well the needs of Amer- 
ica’s self-reliant millions can, in increas- 
ing measure, continue to serve them and 
retain their confidence, then we _ shall 
have little or no hope for recovery.” 


Money Ready to Use 

In the earlier passages of his opening 
remarks Mr. Arnold said that America 
possesses in abundance what is necessary 
to restore prosperity. including money 
and credit. and one of the most plentiful 
sources of that last named element is 
the insurance companies. Investment 
outlets have not, however, kept pace with 
increasing resources, but insurance has 
a tremendous backlog of unemployed 
cash which it stands ready and eager 
to throw behind the forces of recovery. 

__ Insurance Buyer Is Sufferer 

Life insurance doesn’t undertake new 
ventures in industrial expansion or pro- 
motion on its own initiative, principally 
because such ventures could be made 
only at the risk of sacrificing an insur- 
ance company’s greatest asset —confi- 
dence. Because of conservativeness in 
investing the companies are faced with 
limited investment opportunities and de- 
clining interest rates. At this point Mr. 
Arnold sought to correct what he called 
a popular misconception: 

_ “It is a mistaken notion that falling 
interest rates—even though they fall be- 
low the contract rate—are a threat, in 
themselves, to the solvency or security 
of a life insurance company. To the 
contrary, falling interest rates, if they 
imply a threat, are largely a threat to 
the purse of the life insurance buyer, 
for they are mainly a prime factor in 
increasing the cost of life insurance.” 

Helping the Self-Reliant 

Mr. Arnold continued, saying that the 
companies are struggling to maintain a 
high standard of investments and at the 
same time to hold down the cost of 
insurance: to keep the proper balance 
between the two that is essential to re- 
covery. He declared that nobody will 
ever know how much deeper into the 
depths of depression this country might 
have fallen had it not been for life 
insurance. Tt gave encouragement and 
opportunity to those irrepressibly self- 
reliant persons to whom one must look 
for the further stimulation toward re- 
covery and its ultimate realization. 

The speaker observed that one leading 
economist has said that the public atti- 
tude toward life insurance is changing, 
and that the volume of new sales is not 
being maintained. 

The real facts, said Mr. Arnold, are 





that “the public’s dollars invested ip lif 
insurance have not decreased, but reached 
an all-time peak in 1938. The fact re. 
mains that additional increases jpn the 
cost of life insurance—while they may 
not change the public attitudc—may jp. 
deed bring about a marked Curtailment 
in the sales of life insurance. 

“The problem of life insurance manage. 
ment is to maintain the soundness of js 
security portfolio, and thus keep public 
confidence, and at the same time to 
charge adequate premiums to insure ah. 
solute safety without making the ¢og 
of insurance burdensome. The fact that 
more and more dollars are being invested 
in life insurance bespeaks to my mind 
the fact that life insurance management 
has, in the public’s eyes, attained a sound 
balance between the two. In that fact 
are the seeds from which recovery may 
grow.” 





Acacia Mutual Advances 
Several at Home Office 


Acacia Mutual Life has advanced Rob- 
ert Montgomery from assistant vice- 
president to a vice-presidency. As as- 
sistant vice-president he was in charge 
of mortgage loans. Dr. John B. Nichols, 
medical director, has been elected to the 
new post of advisory medical director. 
Dr. J. R. B. Hutchinson, who has been 
assistant medical director, becomes medi- 
cal director. Walter T. Parker, in 
charge of the policy department, has 
been made an assistant secretary. Sam- 
uel D. Mooers, manager, District of 
Columbia branch office, has been placed 
on the board. 


W. T. Grant to Open 
L.A.A. Meeting May 11 


W. T. Grant, president of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention, speaking on the 
subject “Paving the Way to Better Pub- 
lic Relations,” will be the opening speak- 
er before the North Central Round Table 
meeting of the Life Advertisers Asso- 
ciation at the Elms Hotel, Excelsior 
Springs, Mo. Meeting is on May 11 and 
12. J. C. Higdon, vice-president Busi- 
ness Men’s Assurance, is chairman of 
the meeting. Speakers include John Mc- 
Carroll, president L.A.A., E. E. Kirk- 
patrick, superintendent of agencies, Ohio 
National; W. T. Plogsterth, director of 
publicity, Lincoln National. 








TRAVELERS GENERAL AGENCY 
A general agency connection with the 
Travelers has been made by John C. 
Paige & Co., 111 Broadway, New York 
City, similar to that of John C. Paige 
& Co. in Boston. 


Rudolph Recht 


(Continued from Page 9) 


tion and is now one of its vice-presi- 
dents. He is a member of the Law 
Committee of the Life Underwriters As- 
sociation of the City of New York and 
of the same committee of the Life Man- 
agers Association. He lives at 325 West 
End Avenue and has two daughters and 
four grandchildren. 
Agency Office Personnel 

Herbert Arnaudin (with the agency 
ten years) is office manager. Statistical 
and policy loan department is in charge 
of Arvid Comstock who has been with 
the agency two years. Cashier is Dor- 
othy Wheeler, seven years with the 
agency. Head bookkeeper is Ann Le 
Voff, eight years with the agency. Ruth 
Cole is in charge of the agents’ service 
division. Warren Lagraff is in charge 
of commission adjustment division; John 
Kaufmann of the new work; Cora Pre- 
sela and Beatrice Chisholm of filing and 
card record division; Etta Siegel ™ 
charge of option settlements and en- 
dorsements; Viola Corso of _ policy 
changes; Charlotte Murphy is assistant 
to the office manager. Elsa Schadt is 
head telephone operator. Mr. Rechts 
secretary is Deborah Alexander. Olga 





Horvath is secretary to Walter S. Dav- 
idson and Harry Krueger. 
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Life Department Manager 
For John C. Paige & Co. 





PHILIP W. HALL, JR. 


Philip W. Hall, Jr., who has had an 
extensive experience in the life insur- 
ance business since April, 1928, has been 
appointed manager of the life depart- 


ment, John C. Paige & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York City. He entered his 
new position on May 1. Mr. Hall en- 


tered life insurance with the 100 William 
Street office of the Aetna Life and more 
recently was with the Harris L. Wof- 
ford agency of the Prudential here. 


Taft’s Tribute 


(Continued from Page 3) 


banks or through life insurance, and that 
is the American way of business prog- 
ress. Once the government sits in in any 
industry, no matter how small its part, 
it is likely to be there for good, dis- 
couraging further private investment, 
and gradually stifling the industry 
through bureaucracy, excessive regula- 
tion, and political control. All others are 
liscouraged from entering the industry 
for fear of subsidized government com- 
petition. 

Investment through life insurance 
makes our industrial progress free and 
independent, with the initiative and de- 
termination so characteristic of past 
\merican growth. 


Old Age Pensions 


But life insurance is not only an eco- 
nomic benefit, but a social benefit. Ob- 
viously it prevents dependency, and 
makes men and women secure. It is 
wfortunate that it was not even more 
extended in 1929, when the depression of 
that year brought so many millions of 
Americans to poverty, and impressed on 
the United States the necessity for gov- 
emment old age pensions to take care of 
those who were not taken care of by life 
msurance and other savings. 
So now we have an elaborate system of 
government old age pensions, with a 
luge reserve plan. We have numerous 
state pension systems and countless al- 
ternative proposals, all depending upon 
sovernment paternalism. Undoubtedly 
ch old age pensions are necessary, but 
they cannot accomplish what life insur- 
ance accomplishes. In the first place, it 
may be disguised as you please, but if 
the pensions are produced by a tax, even 
ough it be a payroll tax on the in- 
lividual, the recipients are bound to 
reali ize that it is a form of charity, for 
y have not created it through any ef- 
fort « f their own or any voluntary sav- 
ng of their own. Furthermore, no sys- 
‘em of old age pensions will ever pro- 
‘ide more than bare security. They 
Must be raised by taxation, and that 
means that the rest of the population 
who are working, are supporting the old 
by their labor. The burden of taxation 





so heavy that there will be constant 





difficulty to raise enough money to pay 
the pensions. 

If a man really wishes to provide for 
his old age in comfort and security, he 
had better rely on life insurance, wheth- 
er he can hope for a pension or not. 

Life insurance provides the best 
means of extending a private form of 
social security. It is a system in which 
men voluntarily provide for their own 
old age and for their families. and such 


a system is the American ideal. You 
have helped sixty-four million free 
Americans attain this ideal by giving 


them a convenient method of saving, and 
incentive to work in order to save. You 
are the front line defenders against those 
who would substitute dependence for in- 
dependence, charity for self-reliance. - 

You have succeeded because you have 
appealed to the individualism, self-re- 
liance, and pride of achievement of the 
American people. These qualities are so 
deeply rooted in our national character 
that they have given you a public more 
than responsive to vour gospel of self- 
help, for, after all, while your money has 
aided business progress and created jobs, 
its main purpose has been to work for 
those to whom it belongs. Every day in 
the year during these last nine years of 
depression, the payments made by life 
insurance companies have averaged more 
than seven million dollars every twenty- 
four hours. Who receives this money ? 
Tt goes not merely to beneficiaries of 
deceased policyholders; more than 60% 
of it has been paid to living policy- 
holders. This constant outpouring of 
money which does not have to be re- 
naid relieves individual financial em- 
barrassment and stabilizes our entire 
national income. 

A theory has grown up that low in- 
terest rates are a tremendous benefit. 
Undoubtedly rates of interest can be 
and have been much too high. but the 
other theory can also be carried too far. 
The return for savine and investment 
must not be so reduced as to remove the 
incentive to save and invest. It is never 
easy to give up present enioyment for 
something in the future. We are suf- 
fering today from lack of investment. 
and rates of interest certainly should 
not be so reduced that no one will see 
any advantage in saving. 


Praises Insurance Agents 


That this great cooperative enterprise 
has so constanly grown in stature and 
importance is due to the efforts and 
ability of the American life insurance 
agent. It is not only the financial re- 
ward of this great institution of life in- 
surance that seems important today on 
vour fiftieth anniversarv. We have seen 
the principles of thrift and individual 
self-reliance abandoned. and the only 
reason that it has continued in life in- 
surance is the aggressive and progres- 
sive character of the American Agencv 
Svstem. It has sold thrift and indi- 
vidual self-reliance to the people of the 
U, S. against everv force that was op- 
erating throuch the midst of the de- 
pression. 

There are those who criticize the de- 
velopment of salesmanship and advertis- 
ing, and some of the economic pioneers 
would enjoy wiping them out, but T am 
convinced that thev are essential to 
progress in every field. Manv industries 
would not have developed as they have 
except for advertising and salesmen. Ad- 
vertising supnlies the lubrication neces- 
sarv to speed un our tremendous indus- 
trial machine. It is even more essential 


with life insurance. No matter that its 
principles are humanitarian, and that 
application of those principles produces 
great good for the individual and for the 
community. If it is not represented at 
the court of the consumer, it is not 
bought. At no time has it been more 
important than during these years of 
depression. Spendthrift philosophy has 
met little organized resistance except 
from the life insurance agents. 

Real Social Contribution 

Furthermore, the life insurance agent 
today must be vastly more than a sales- 
man. He must know his business down 
to the ground. I do not mean that there 
is need for super-salesmanship, only a 
clear and accurate picture of the real 
situation—what will happen when a man 
dies without making adequate provision 
for his wife and his children? Further- 
more, there are many forms of life in- 
surance today, each devised to meet a 
specific situation, and the only way a 
man can thoroughly understand what is 
offered and required to meet his own 
needs is to obtain the intelligent advice 
of .a qualified agent. 

A qualified life insurance agent has a 
real record of social contribution to his 
fellowmen and to his community. He 
has been able to save millions of families 
from poverty. I wonder what the con- 
dition of many families would be, what 
the cost to all the rest of us as citizens 
would be, if the life insurance agent had 
failed to seek them out, and to divert 
their thoughts from today’s immediate 
needs to tomorrow’s possible emergen- 
cies. I wonder how few of these fami- 
lies would have been saved from bank- 
ruptcy if there had been no agency sys- 
tem to carry to their doors the benefits 
of life insurance. The life insurance 
agent is the first man we throw out of 
the office when we are hale and hearty, 
the first to whom we turn in an emer- 
gency. He has to do a good job. He is 
a dealer in self-help, and he can per- 
form a tremendous social service to the 
nation as well as advance generally the 
cause of one of the nation’s great in- 
stitutions. 

We owe a debt of gratitude, therefore, 
to the agents for their work. We owe 
a debt of gratitude to your association, 
because the greatest contribution you 
have made during these last fifty years 
has been your leadership in educating 
and training the life insurance agent so 
that he may know his job. You have 
raised the standard of performance. You 
have seen that your service has kept 
pace with the development of your 
product. 

There are those who would have the govern- 
ment take over all life insurance, and relieve 
the individual of any concern about his future 
or that of his family. Such a proposal is simply 
impossible. It would mean the entrusting of the 
savings of the people to the government to in- 
vest. It would place in the hands of the gov- 
ernment all the capital of the country, and any 
government which owns all the capital will soon 
own all the labor. The proposal is advanced 
by people who are in fact opposed to all indi- 
vidual thrift and saving, and all development of 
private industry through private investment. 
They are naturally opposed to building up an 
institution based on thrift and individual inde- 
pendence. Compulsory saving is really not sav- 
ing at all, but a form of taxation to be dis 
tributed as the government sees fit, and almost 
certainly in the nature of a dole, which would 
destroy the character of the entire people. 

The greatest protection against the degenera- 
tion and weakness of any people lies in their 
determination and willingness to work for their 
own improvement and that of their children, 
their earnest desire to improve the conditions of 
tomorrow even at the cost of self-denial today. 
When we say that American citizens lead the 


world in their purchase of future security 
through life insurance, we express our confi- 
dence in the strength of American civilization. 
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THE HOME LIFE INSURANCE CO. of AMERICA 
PROTECTS THE ENTIRE FAMILY 


Home Life agents are equipped to serve every need for life 


insurance. 


Modern policies are issued, on both Industrial and 


Ordinary plans, from birth to 64 next birthday. 
A POLICY FOR EVERY PURSE AND PURPOSE 


Basil S. Walsh 
President 


INDEPENDENCE SQUARE 


Bernard L. Connor 


Secretary 


John J. Gallagher 


Treasurer 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 























ANNUAL RENEWABLE 
TERM 


Experience has shown that 
the regular forms of life insur- 
ance are the most desirable 
for the average policyholder. 
However, there are some 
prospects who insist on buy- 
ing Annual Renewable Term 
Insurance. To serve them we 
have added the Annual Re- 
newable Term Policy to our 
sales kit. 


*HulalaLif 


Pn 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Founded 1850 
120 West 57th Street 
New York, N. Y. 
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IDEAS that CLICK 


By Paul Troth 


No two agents sell insurance in exactly 
the same way, which also applies to the 
way they get prospects. What they sell 
and how they sell it is principally an idea. 
Some ideas which have proved successful, 
and which are now being employed, will 
be offered readers of The Eastern Under- 
writer in this column from time to time. 

No. 83 
appeal is not a particularly 
but sometimes it may be 
the agent to use it in 


The fear 
attractive one 
necessary for 


order to get his prospect to take action. 
Too many prospects put off buying today 
simply because they think they can buy 


do not consider 


they 


later on, because 





Sure, you've got just what I need; come 
see me after the first of the month! 


‘htest immediate 
becoming unin- 
put off the time 

saying: “See 
month.” " Some 
as an appoint- 

Others parry 
question : 
of the 


themselves in the slig 
danger of dying or of 
surable. They casually 
of making a decision by 
me after the first of the 
agents might take that 
ment for a later interview. 
that excuse with the simple 

“Why wait until after the first 
month ? 

London Life Topics for April, 1939, 
house organ of the London Life Insur- 
ance Co. of Canada, gives some startling 
statistics on the procrastination danger 
which an agent might use to advantage 
in impressing some of his prospects with 
the importance of taking action now. 

London Life Topics says that in the 
year 1938 that company rejected outright 
1,739 applicants for Ordinary life insur- 
ance. There were eighty-one different 
causes for declination and of that num- 
ber seventy-four were on account of 
some actual physical ailment, deformity 
or history of disease, and not because of 
occupation or other causes. Story says: 

“How many of these 1,739 people 
might have secured the protection they 
need had they applied a few months or 
a year earlier no one knows... . While 
the chance of being declined may be 
rather small, there is the formidable list 


of diseases that may strike at any mo- 
ment and which, if they do no worse, 
may leave permanent uninsurability in 


their wake. Bring these facts home to 
the prospect who shows a tendency to 
procrastinate. Remind him that he 
needs more than money to buy life in- 
surance, he needs health. Sketch for 
him a picture of the manner in which 
uninsurability can play havoc with his 
financial plan—how it will push him over 
into the category of those who to pro- 
vide adequately for their families must 
build an estate by the slow and uncer- 
tain method of accumulation by savings 
and investment, rather than by the im 


mediate coverage that life insurance pro- 

vides. Tell your prospects the facts; 

ike them see the danger, and insist on 
ton.” 


Sales Research School 
Ending Sessions Today 


1ST FOR AGENCY MANAGEMENT 





Bureau to Conduct Two More of This 
Character in 1939, at Chattanooga 
and Chicago 


The first Life Insurance Sales Re- 
search Bureau school in agency manage- 
ment for 1939 opened at the Claridge 
Hotel, Atlantic City, April 24 and will 
continue through today, May 5. This is 
the thirty-sixth school of this type the 
bureau has conducted in the last eleven 
years. More than thirty general agents, 
managers and home office officials rep- 
resenting fifteen companies in the eastern 
states and Canada are registered. Those 
in attendance are: 


H. E. Kasche, Philadelphia; John Luther, 
New York, Aetna; Channing Davis, New York, 
Canada Life; W. K. R. Holm, Jr., Providence, 


and W. S. Vogel, Newark, Columbian National; 
F. M. Minninger, Jr., Newark, and M. E. Shul- 
thiess of the home office, Connecticut General; 
Murray April, New York, H. W. Huston, Salis- 
bury, Md., and H. D. Shaw, of the home office, 
Continental American; M. R. Wallis, Philadel- 
phia, Equitable of Iowa; Toy Karppinen, Cam- 
den, Fidelity Mutual; W. A. Fowler and George 
home office, John Hancock; R. C. 
Binghamton, National of Vermont; 
Charles Collins, home office, A. G. Correll, 
Brooklyn, R. L. Cummings, Newark, W. H. 
King, New York, W. C. Metcalf, Roanoke, H. 
A. Schmidt, New York, and W. B. Wagner, 
New England Mutual; D. V. Ketche- 
son, Peterboro, J. D. LeMoyne, Montreal, and 
M. W. Sparling, Toronto, North American; 
Spiller Hicks, Richmond, and L. A. Hauslein 
and Ralph Tipping of the home office, Provident 
Mutual; W. J. Gilmartin, Philadelphia, Pruden- 
tial; S. L. Zeigen, New York, Union Central; 
L. D. Benson, Hartford, and Myron Hoyt, 
Concord, N. H., United Life & Accident. 


Two More Schools This Year 


Director of the Schools is B. N. Wood- 
son, and other members of the bureau 
staff active in conducting the School are 
L. W. S. Chapman, L. S. Morrison and 
Ward Phelps. The Atlantic City school 
will close tonight with a “graduation” 
banquet. Alumni located in the East 
have been invited to attend and from 
advance acceptances it is anticipated 
that it will be an exceptionally large re- 
union. The bureau will conduct two 
more management schools in 1939, at 
Chattanooga from June 12 to 23, and 
at Chicago from July 17 to 28. 


Vinsonhaler, 
Meadows, 


Scranton, 





CALIFORNIA REPORT MADE 
Commissioner Goodcell Tells of Various 
Authorizations Including Case of 
Insured Life Fund 


Insurance Commissioner Goodcell of 
California has made a report to Gov- 
ernor Olson for the period ended March 
31. He says that five examinations of 
companies have been completed and the 
reports filed; in the department twelve 
have been completed but the reports 
are not yet filed. None of the seven- 
teen are convention examinations. Four 
examinations still are in progress, only 
one of which is a convention examina- 
tion, that of the Pacific Mutual Life. 

Peerless Casualty, Keene, N. H., has 
applied for admission to California. In- 
dustrial Indemnity, San Francisco, was 
authorized to sell 1,192 shares of capital 
stock, par $100, at $280 a share. Safety 
Insurance & Indemnity, San Francisco, 
was authorized to sell 30,000 shares of 
cumulative preferred stock, par $10, at 

a share, as well as certain other 
classes of stock. Great States Life, Los 
Angeles, was authorized to issue con- 
tribution certificates not to exceed 
$3,500 to a named individual. 

Final disposition of the Insured Life 
Fund Co., Los Angeles, which has been 
pending in the courts for six years was 
eae following a court order fixing 
ownership of the securities used as a 
statutory deposit, the companv’s formal 
application for a withdrawal of its right 
to transact an insurance business being 
granted. 


—_———= 





COLLEGE GRADUATE, tamity, age 34, desires posi 


tion in home office agency department of life insurance company. 
years’ personal sales experience under general agent of national reputation, 
Best systems of recruiting, training, and supervision. 


of sales methods which emphasize every phase of estate planning. 


The Eastern Underwriter, 94 Fulton Street, New York. 





Seven 


Thorough knowledge 
Box 1350, 





Advertising Award Winners 
Of Southern Round Table 


Winner of Round Table trophy for 
greatest number of points in various classi- 
fications at recent San Antonio meeting, 
Jefferson Standard Life. 

INSURANCE JOURNAL 

ADVERTISING 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Provident Life & Accident 
MAGAZINE ADVERTISING 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Provident Life & Accident 
NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
Business Men’s Assurance 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Protective Life 

SALES PROMOTION 

Jefferson Standard Life 
Pan-American Life 
Pilot Life 

DIRECT MAIL 
Pilot Life 
Provident Life & Accident 

PRINTED MATERIAL 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Pan-American Life 
PUBLICATIONS TO AGENTS 
Great Southern Life 
Jefferson Standard Life 
Pan-American Life 
WEEKLY PUBLICATIONS TO 
AGENTS 
Business Men’s Assurance 
Home Beneficial 
Life and Casualty Co. of Tenn. 
PUBLICATIONS TO POLICY- 
HOLDERS 

National Life and Accident 


Southland Life 
RECRUITING MATERIAL 
Pilot Life 
Provident Life & Accident 
CONSERVATION 
Provident Life & Accident 
ANNUAL STATEMENTS 
Great Southern Life 


Life Insurance Co. of Va. 
Pan-American Life 





Equitable of Iowa 


(Continued from Page 5) 


ment within his company have been his 
interests and accomplishments in inter- 
company life insurance affairs. He was 
long a member of the Insurance Adver- 
tising Conference and was a charter mem- 
ber of the Life Advertisers Association, 
which he later served as president, and 
he is acknowledged throughout the life 
insurance business as an originator of 
sales methods and procedure. Mr. 
Swisher is perhaps even more widely 
known, however, as an able agency ex- 
ecutive, and a recognition of his services 
in the field of agency development and 
practices was his election in 1938 to be 
one of the fifteen members of the board 
of directors of the Life Insurance Sales 
Research Bureau. 


Fuller Heads Agency Department 


Mr. Fuller became associated with the 
company in 1924, having had a number 
of years’ experience in the life insurance 
business which included the selling of life 
insurance as a means of paying his way 
through the State University of Iowa, 
from which he was graduated with a 
Bachelor of Arts degree. He enlisted 
for war service in 1917 and saw service 
overseas. 

All of Mr. Fuller’s fifteen years of 
Equitable of Iowa service has been with 
the agency department. He was first a 
field representative, next a supervisor 
of the company’s Detroit agency, and 





For the Right Man 


The New Jersey Agency of a medium 
size, well-known, first-class company 
is ready to expand. Can offer real 
opportunity to a competent life man 
experienced in and interested in pro- 
gramming. For right man will pro- 
vide private office, expert clerical 
help, adequate working tools, many 
leads and generous advertising. The 
man we want will not need or want 
a drawing account and none is avail- 
able; but we will give him a good 
contract with vested renewals, happy 
working conditions and the utmost in 
cooperative sales help. If, after prov- 
ing personal sales capacity, such asso- 





ciate shows in 
work, a supervisory capacity could be 
arranged. 


This Ad is reaching for a New Jersey 
resident or former resident who for 
personal, family or business reasons 
wants to return to his native heath to 


pursue life insurance selling on a 
career basis. 
Box No. 1351 


THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 
94 Fulton Street New York, N. Y. 











then a special representative of the 
agency department. In 1926 he was 
elected field supervisor and for the fol- 
lowing ten years spent most of his time 
“on the road,” where he became inti- 
mately acquainted with the personnel 
and problems of the field. In 1932 he 
was elected assistant superintendent of 
agencies, in which capacity he assumed 
greatly ‘enhanced administrative duties, 
and in 1938 he was advanced to the post 
of superintendent of agencies. 





Johannsen Moves Agency 


To New Brooklyn Offices 


Alfred J. Johannsen, general agent, 
Northwestern Mutual Life, Brooklyn, 
moved his agency to new and larger of- 
fices on the ground floor at 161 Remsen 
Street, Borough Hall Square, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., on May 1. The agency territory 
includes Greater New York and Long 
Island. A detailed story about the new 
Johannsen agency appeared in_ The 
Eastern Underwriter on March 17. 


W. LAURENCE MASON DEAD 

W. Laurence Mason, a_ production 
leader for Provident Mutual in Phila- 
delphia, died in Doylestown, April 30, of 





heart disease. Mr. Mason was. the 
grandson of Charles Mason, who en- 
tered the company one year after its 


inception in 1865. 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


* Consulting Actuaries * 


90 John Street, New York 
Telephone BEekman 3-6799 








HAIGHT, DAVIS & HAIGHT, Ine. 


Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
INDIANAPOLIS 


Omaha Kansas City 











Consulting Actuaries 


Woodward, Ryan, 
Sharp & Davis 


90 JOHN STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone BEekman 3-5656 
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1,0.M.A. Holds Eastern 
Conference in N. Y. C. 


SOME NEW METHODS SHOWN 


“int R. A. Taylor Presides; Plans 
Present dwest Southern Conference 


to Be Held in St. Louis 


The Life Office Management Associa- 
son held one of its most successful 
Fastern special conferences at the Hotel 
Yew Yorker last week in the opinion of 
‘ome of the association leaders. The 
abject under discussion, a highly tech- 
sical one about planning policy records 
or current needs and future growth, 
idn’t produce the headlines sought after 
ty the hotel reporter who wanted to get 
, story about the conference for the 
uly papers, but it held the close atten- 
fon for two days of more than 250 
members of the Life Office Management 
\ssociation and home office men charged 
sth the responsibility of record keep- 
mg. 

Complementary to the conference it- 
«lf was an equipment exhibit partici- 
nated in by a small group of companics 
yho were invited especially to demon- 
trate applications of their equipment to 
golicy record preparation and mainte- 
ance. In several instances what the 
eakers were talking about in the meet- 


ing room and illustrating with slides 
projected on the screen behind the 
seaker’s rostrum was actually being 


femonstrated in the ante room on the 
xhibit machinery. The conference in 
that respect was a happy combination of 
‘tual demonstration of mechanical op- 
ration of equipment coupled with home 
fice report of actual experience and 
laptation of machines to company 
needs, 

The serious attention given to reports 
nd discussion at last week’s meeting 
ould indicate that the activity of many 
seople husy with little cards, in the 
home offices of life insurance companies 
aking accvrate records of applications 
received and policies put in force as the 
ecnlt of the activity of thousands of 
ieldmen, makes a fascinating and im- 
ortant study for these members of 
LOMA. 

An idea which drew particular interest 
nd which was referred to as “revolu- 
mary” was the report by one company 
hat it was writing individual policies 
‘om the master plate thus eliminating 
ne step which might make for errors. 
{comment from a member was: “The 
le company home office is fast becom- 
1g a machine shop compared with the 
1 days of writing all records by hand.” 


Speakers on Program 


"s j 
.R. A. Taylor, assistant comptroller, 
wn Life of Canada, and president of 
LOMA, opened the meeting and turned 
“e program over to the conference 
‘airman, William P. Barber, Jr., sec- 
tary, Connecticut Mutual. 

The first day’s session was devoted to 
a description of policy records and re- 
ated routines and to a discussion of 
ends toward simplification of records, 
‘ntralization of files, use of master card 
e and service to policyholders and 
gents. These representatives of sev- 
™l companies reported on their home 
Tee systems: 

_W ¢. Damuth, planning supervisor, Home 
f New York; Leo E. Kuehn, Massachusetts 
Herbert C. Brinckerhoff, Jr., comp- 
pers department, Connecticut General; Charles 
E West, assistant actuary, Provident Mutual; 
$ Emily E. Dickerman, statistician, Phoenix 
1; W. C. Mahoney. Connecticut Mutual. 
scussion leaders were Carl Schneider, e>- 
“dinator, National Life of Vermont, and L. I. 
‘vens, assistant actuary, Penn Mutual. 

Special papers on subjects all relevant 
othe general topic were presented Fri- 
ay by these speakers: 

x. . Macaulay, assistant comptroller, Sun 
te; Roland A. Mangini, supervisor, Tohn Han 
ck; L. R. Tacobus, assistant secretary, Mutual 












‘neht; Sterling W. Greene, manager insurance 
“partment, Addressograph-Multigraph Corp.; 
puomas F. Meagher, assistant secretary, New 
Meland Mutual; F. P. Pitzer, superintende=t 





, Service, Equitable Society, and Howard B 
oe + agency auditor. Northwestern Mutual 
‘sion chairmen were Morris Pike, vice-presi 
‘tt and actuary, Union Labor Life. and Ru 
ph C. Neuendorffer, secretary, Guardian T ‘fe 
a Z. Richards, superintendent, life under- 
ing division, Aetna Life, staged a clever 





Museum for Visitors to New York Life 


In ground floor space in the home 
office building the New York Life this 
week opened its new Policyholders Room 
which for visitors will visualize many 
of the outstanding historic events of 
America which have happened since the 
foundaton of the company in 1845 and 
which also pictures the economic growth 
of the nation during these years. At 
the same time it illustrates how the New 
York Life has kept pace with this great 
growth. In reality it is a museum con- 
taining many relics characteristic of dra- 
matic moments as well as great historic 
moments of American life. On the walls 
are murals which dramatize economic, 
industrial and insurance episodes with 
the personalities who march along with 
them. 

A number of the exhibits are linked 
with the advertising of great American 
dramatic events which have been a fea- 
ture of New York Life publicity in 
magazines of national circulation. Some 
of these have been tragedies, such as 
Custer’s Last Stand, the San Francisco 
fire and the Johnstown flood. 

The space occupied by the Policy- 
holders Room, which is under the direc- 
tion of Griffin M. Lovelace, vice-presi- 
dent, is 5,000 square feet. 


Wall Panels 


On a wall near the entrance appears 
a large mural by Thomas Greenley, a 
staff artist with the New York Life. It 
contains more than 100 sketches of sig- 
nificant developments in American life 
since the New York Life was founded, 
and its theme is that the New York Life 
has grown with the country. Among the 
sketches made by Mr. Greenley for this 
mural is the Fulton steamboat, the tele- 
phone, the Mexican and the Civil wars, 
first aeroplane, first Edison light, first 
railroad train, first streamlined train, 
women’s suffrage, and the painting is 
brought right down to date by the ap- 
pearance of two jitterbugs at the right 
hand lower corner. 

Also on the panel appear impression- 
istic sketches of the three home offices 
the company has occupied in New York. 
On the panel frame appears the nota- 
tion that the New York Life has grown 
with the country as shown by the growth 
in force of the end of each twenty year 
period since 1845, figures for these peri- 
ods being given. 


On another wall panel are illustra- 
tions showing New York Life in ac- 
tion. Thus are seen how life insurance 


protects all members of the family and 
beneficiaries. 

Another feature is a skeleton chart 
superimposed on an outline sketch of 
the home office building, giving an illus- 
trated journey of an application for life 
insurance as it passes through the home 
office, engaging attention of at least 
eleven different departments of the com- 
pany. 

\ short distance away is an exhibition 
of the philatelic history of the New 
York Life. In the early days the cover 
of envelopes contained pictures of the 
home office or of the company’s eagle 
trademark, and sometimes facts about 
the size of the company. 

One of the most interestsing exhibits 
is of handbills and relics of the days 
when miners flocked to Colorado after 
discovery of gold. The original poster 
the company sent out in 1859, printed 


stunt when he was charged with the job of 
conducting discussion following Friday morn- 
ing’s session, e called four men whom _ he 
called “experts” to answer the questions shot 


program. 
Harry Hosking, assistant manager, 


sue department, Prudential; Roland A. Mangini, 
supervisor, John Hancock; Fred W. Jago, su- 
pervisor, addressograph division, Penn Mutual, 
and Carl Schneider, coordinator, National Life 


of Vermont. 
Next Conference Announced 


Announced this week was the program 


for the Midwest-Southern special _con- 
ference of LOMA to be held in St. Louis 
on May 25 and 26. Host company will 


be the General American. 





in vivid red and black ink in large type, 
soliciting this business reads strangely 
now. The company at the time had ac- 
cumulated $1,600,000. The posters, which 
left the names of the agents blank, in 
order that they might sign them them- 
selves, read in part: 

“In view of the extensive migration 
to the gold regions, the above -well- 
known company of fourteen years stand- 
ing are now prepared to issue policies 
for that locality. Parties can thus se- 
cure to their families or friends some 
resources in case of accident, and cred- 
itors can protect themselves from loss 
for advances. For full particulars as to 
rates, etc., apply to ———, agents, at 


One Colorado case contains an old 
theatre program, samples of harness sad- 
dlery and a hotel menu. The menu is 
an unusually long one, as people had ap- 
petites in those days. Under the head- 
ing of game one had his choice of do- 
mestic goose, quail, mallard duck, blue 
dry duck, mountain grouse, prairie 
chicken, antelope, buffalo calf, wild tur- 
key and Rocky Mountain bear meat. In 
another Colorado case appears mineral 
quartz, saddle holder, miner’s candle- 
stick. 

In the San Francisco fire exhibit there 
is a copy of the first issue of the con- 
solidated newspaper of San Francisco 
issued on April 19, 1906. That issue is 
called the Call-Chronicle Examiner. A 
copy of the New York American’s first 
page about the fire is also in one of the 
cases. Its headline was, “Half of San 
Francisco Is Now in Ashes.” 


Custer’s Last Stand 


Interesting mementos of the Johns- 
town flood appear in one of the cases. 
That was in June, 1889. Among other 
exhibits is the first paper published in 
Johnstown after the flood. 

Custer’s tragic last stand also is fea- 
tured by the exhibition, largely obtained 
through the commanding officer of the 
Seventh United States Cavalry at Fort 
Bliss. Of the officers of the Seventh 
U. S. Cavalry killed in the battle of Lit- 
tle Big Horn by Indians on June 25, 
1876, New York Life had these losses: 
Major General George A. Custer, $5,000; 
Captain George A. Yates, $5,000; Captain 
Miles W. Keogh, $10,000, and Lieutenant 
James Calhoun, $5,000. 

Another historical document in the 
museum is the story in The New York 
Times of the assassination of Abraham 
Lincoln and printed on April 15, 1865. 
The headline read as follows: “Awful 
Event—President Lincoln Shot by an 
Assassin.” 


Company’s Fort Sumter Attitude 


A document historically noteworthy 
and one in which the New York Life 
is featured is the company’s answer to 
an inquiry of J. G. Foster, an officer in 
the Union Army stationed at Fort Sum- 
ter before it was attacked by the Con- 
federates. The Civil War started when 
the Confederates took Fort Sumter. This 
policyholder wanted to know if his life 
were lost as a result of an attack on 
Fort Sumter would the company pay. 
The company wrote him the following 
letter: 

“We have your favor of yesterday. 
Upon reference to our form of policy 
you will see that that risk referred to 
is not legally covered. Should it unfor- 
tunately happen that any of these brave 
men now doing duty at Fort Sumter 
should be attacked and fall in defense 
of the trust committed to their care we 
doubt not that there is patriotism enough 
in our trustees to waive the legal ques- 
tion which might arise under the policy 
and pay the amount insured. As in the 
case supposed it would be an act in self- 
defense, and as such comes within the 
spirit and intent of the contract.” 

A weighing machine gives visitors 
their average weight, and in another part 
of the room is a large map of the United 
States and a press button device by 
which when a visitor signifies from what 
state he is a native it shows the capital 


Spencer McCarty Heads 


New York State Association 
The New York State Association of 


Life Underwriters elected Spencer L. 
McCarty, Provident Mutual, Albany, 
president at its annual meeting in 


Rochester Wednesday. 

Other officers elected are Ralph G. En- 
gelsman, New York City, vice-president ; 
Warren Smith, Buffalo, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Frank H. Wenner, Utica, hon- 
orary delegate. 

The annual sales congress was held in 
the Rochester Chamber of Commerce 
Building yesterday. 


Cincinnati Backs Ray Hodges 
For National Ass’n Secretary 


The Cincinnati Life Underwriters As- 
sociation this week endorsed Ray 
Hodges, home office general agent, Ohio 
National Life, as candidate for secre- 
tary of the National Association of Life 
Underwriters. Mr. Hodges is a past 
president of the Cincinnati Association, 
and the Ohio State Association and at 
present is a trustee of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters. As state 
president he was particularly active in 
legislative matters. Mr. Hodges is also 
a Chartered Life Underwriter. George 
J. Woodward, president of the Cincin- 
nati Association, is appointing a com- 
mittee to work immediately in securing 
endorsements of Mr. Hodges’ candidacy. 








Mass. Mutual Issues Two 
New Forms of Contract 


Needs of many insurance buyers in- 
terested in old age income benefits fre- 
quently require, in addition to the re- 
tirement income, relatively more insur- 
ance during the dependency period of 
their families than is provided under 
regular retirement income policies, ob- 
serves President B. J. Perry, Massa- 
chusetts Mutual, in a letter to the com- 
pany’s agents. With these requirements 
in mind Massachusetts Mutual announces 
two new policy forms affording old age 
income benefits, with a ratio of insur- 
ance coverage substantially higher than 
that provided by the retirement income 
form. These new forms are designated 
respectively, Special Retirement Income 
Policy and Life Policy with Elective 
Settlements, paid-up at age 65 (or 60). 





Zimmerman Agency, Chicago, 
Starts Seven Weeks’ Drive 


A second anniversary campaign to run 
seven weeks was opened in Chicago this 
week by the Charles J. Zimmerman 
agency, Connecticut Mutual. Full-time 
agents in that office, and associated 
brokers, attended a breakfast May 2 
starting the drive. The prize for the 
largest producer will be an all-expense 
paid trip to the New York World’s Fair. 

George F. B. Smith, home office as- 
sistant superintendent of agencies, was 
the guest speaker at the breakfast. He 
announced that the Zimmerman agency 
was third among all the company’s 
agencies in new paid business the first 
quarter of this year. He said also that 
in the twenty-two months since Mr. 
Zimmerman assumed charge of the Chi- 
cago agency uninterrupted monthly in- 
creases have been shown. 


LETTON MADE ASSISTANT 


Chad M. Letton has been made super- 
vising assistant in the Mutual Life of 
New York’s Chicago office under Man- 
ager John R. Hastie. Mr. Letton is a 
graduate of Grinnell College and has 


been in insurance since 1931. For the 
last five years he has been with the 
Equitable at Chicago in the _ public 


service department 
of the state and on a glass window ap- 
pears a colored transparency which gives 
a picture of the state capitol and the 
amount of money paid to policyholders 
and beneficiaries by the company in that 
particular state over the last ten year 
period. 
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PART II OF THIS EDITION 

Part II of this edition of The Eastern 
Underwriter is devoted to casualty and 
surety production and education 
plus underwriting 
earned basis over a five-year 
1934-38, inclusive, of the companies 
licensed in New York and reporting 
their results to the New York Insur- 
ance Department. Also are 
the line-by-line writings in New York 
State with loss ratios given for each 
line written by the stock and mutual 
companies and State Fund. 

Perusal of these results, as well as 
the views expressed by the experts who 
have contributed to this edition, will 
give the reader a helpful and accurate 
picture of casualty and surety trends 
and its latest developments. 


sales 
experience on an 


spread 


presented 





JOHN C. BLACKALL 

The reappointment of John C. Blackall 
as Insurance Commissioner of Connecti- 
cut will give satisfaction to the insurance 
fraternity as well as to the National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners. A 
level-headed person with an amiable per- 
sonality, who fully comprehends the fun- 
damentals of his position and. is not 
swayed by variable or emotional winds, 
he has been a good Superintendent and 
a valuable member of the commissioners’ 
association. Furthermore, he is one of 
the outstanding figures in that associa- 
tion. Commissioner Blackall is of dif- 
ferent political faith than the Governor 
of Connecticut; however, the latter de- 
cided to continue in office one of the 
state’s best public servants. 





THE PERFECT SECRETARY 

Of books appearing in the business 
world nowadays there are many being 
written about secretaries, one of the 
most important cogs in the business ma- 
chine. In the latest volume of this kind, 
“Secretarial Efficiency,” written by 
Frances Avery Faunce, former secretary 
to the editor of the Atlantic Monthly, 
and Frederick G. Nichols of Harvard Uni- 
versity, it takes the authors 580 pages of 
type to put over their story, and they 
have made a good job of it. To each of 
them there is no doubt of the import- 
ance of the position the personal or pri- 
vate secretary occupies in the range of 
business vocations. Their idea of an 
efficient secretary is the kind of a per- 
son who catches humor quickly, takes 
interruptions quietly, works vigorously, 
plays eagerly, makes mistakes rarely, 
carries herself confidently, meets criti- 


cism objectively, gets along with others 


at the 


post office of New York City under the act 


orders willingly, keeps 


there must 


readily, takes 
secrets reliably. Of course, 
also be technical skill. 

A secretary’s value is not appraised 
on the basis of her technical skill alone, 
or her understanding of business pro- 
cedure, or her personality, but on the 
basis of all three of those together. 


Book is published by Whittlesey 
House, London, and McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., Inc., New York. 





Robert W. Reid of London, one of the 
senior directors of Sterling Offices, Ltd., 
reinsurance intermediaries, is on a visit 
to the United States and Canada and 
was in New York City this week. For 
many years Mr. Reid has been head of 
the casualty reinsurance department in 
the Sterling Offices’ London office. 

* * * 

Charles C. O’Regan, manager of the 
inland marine department at the New 
York City office of the Automobile of 
Hartford, has returned to his post after 
an absence of six weeks due to illness. 

* * *® 

Colonel F. E. Gendron, associate man- 
ager New York City branch, Canada 
Life, has been appointed president of a 
Canadian Legion post in New York 
composed of New Brunswick war vet- 
erans living here. 

* oo * 

Elmer J. Hopper, head of E. J. Hop- 
per & Co., prominent agency at 99 John 
Street, will leave May 7 with Mrs. Hop- 
per for a Pacific Coast trip. Mr. Hop- 
per will visit the head office of the 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity at San Fran- 
cisco, which company his agency repre- 
sents for casualty lines in New York 
City, also the Treasure Island exposi- 
tion, and will then take a_ holiday in 
Honolulu. He and Mrs. Hopper will 
celebrate their twenty-fifth anniversary 
this year and their Honolulu trip will 
fittingly commemorate it. 


+ * +” 

Jess G. Read, Oklahoma Insurance 
Commissioner, has left for a ten-day 
vacation visiting the “old haunts” in 
Kentucky. For the twenty-sixth suc- 
cessive year Mr. Read will attend the 
Kentucky Derby. While away, he will 


visit his old home at Scottsville after 
which he plans to spend four days _ in 
Louisville before moving on to the big 
racing event. 
* + * 

Neil D. Sills, who retired recently as 
master at Richmond, Va., for the Sun 

Life of Canada. was given a chair for 
his home at a_dinner held in his honor 
last week in Richmond. The presenta- 
tion was made by E. C. Hoy, manager 
for the company’s New Jersey branch, 
in behalf of the fortv-five United States 

managers. Mr. Sills also received a 
plaque certifying that he had served the 
company as manager at Richmond for 
thirty-seven years. He had been active- 
lv associated with the company for forty- 
three years, 











Left to right: K. A. Luther, general agent; J. E. Lewis, S. T. Whatley, C. B. 
Morcom, C. G. Hallowell and E. J. Perrin, Jr., vice-presidents. 


A number of prominent executives of the Aetna Life Affiliated Companies 
took part in the dedication of its “Laboratory for Living” exhibit at the New York 
World’s Fair. In the picture printed on this page they are shown unveiling the 
theme plaque of the exhibit which is “Live and Let Live.” On the opening day 
of the Fair the “Laboratory for Living” exhibit was attended by approximately 
6,000 persons. Nearly half of them took the Aetna safe driver test. The exhibit 
is in the Business Systems and Insurance Building. 


Robert Monaghan, formerly publicity 
director of the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives and the National 
Bureau of Casualty & Surety Under- 
writers, is writing a book on “Pedestrian 
Protection” for the American Automo- 
bile Association. He is temporarily sta- 
tioned in Washington, D. C., where are 
the A.A.A. headquarters. Mr. Mona- 
ghan visited New York City this week 
gathering material. While with the bu- 
reau he had considerable to do with the 
preparation of “Man and the Motor 
Car,” popular text book on driving used 
in many high schools. Also he wrote an 
accident prevention article recently for 
“Public Safety” which was reprinted by 
the Readers Digest. 

* +* 


Gilbert V. Austin, 
Aetna Life, Brooklyn, was host to many 
of his friends at an agency .party on 
Monday afternoon celebrating the tenth 
anniversary of Mr. Austin as general 
agent in Brooklyn. 

* 


* 
general agent, 


* * 





Ella “Barnett 
Mr. and Mrs. Richard Rhodebeck 


Richard Rhodebeck, superintendent o! 
agencies of the United States Life, re- 
cently returned from Bermuda with 
Mrs. Rhodebeck. A photograph of the 
couple taken on the Monarch of Ber 
muda is reproduced herewith, 

* * * 


W. J. Cowls has been given the title 
of publicity manager of the Mutual Life 
Assurance Co. of Canada. 





* * x 
Senator Isaac Miller Hamilton of thi 
Federal Life, is due in New York City 
late in May on his way to (¢ nie igo after 
having visited many places in South 
Africa, including making of a safari trip 
in the interior. 


Mrs. 
Church of the N 
liner Orizaba and Mr. Ackermann, New 
Jersey general agent of the National 
Union Fire, on the bridge of the ship 
while on a recent cruise to Mexico. 


Frederick Ackermann, Captain 

ew York and Cuba Mail re oe 
J. Raymond Schutz, president Standard 

Life of Indianapolis, was the spe aker at 

a recent meeting of the Caravan Club, 

Indianapolis. 
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The C. E. Heath Board 
The election of Montague Evans to 
the chairmanship is the only change that 
will be made in the organization of C. 
E. Heath & Co., Ltd., consequent upon 
the death of Cuthbert FE. Heath, founder 


of the firm. 

It is authoritatively stated that no 
other changes in the directorate are at 
present contemplated. 

* * x 

The Late James L. D. Kearney 

I have received from a personal friend 
and business associate of long standing 
on the Pacific Coast the following trib- 
ute to the late James L. D. Kearney, 
who for some years was president of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity : 

“Recently, the insurance press noted 
the death, at his home, near Hartford, 
of James L. D. Kearney, who retired 
several years ago as president of the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity Co. be- 
cause of ill health, and who had, in fact, 
become totally blind within that time. 

“It was the writer’s good fortune to 
have known Jim Kearney, when shortly 
after the fire he came to San Francisco 
to help bring order into the affairs of 
the American Bonding Co. of Baltimore, 
of which company the writer had become 
general agent at that time. 

“In fact, relying upon personal descrip- 
tion, we met on the overland train when 
it pulled into Sixteenth Street Station in 
August, 1906, and we were together con- 
stantly for the next several months. An 
fice had been opened in a ‘Flat’ build- 
ing at the corner of Webster and Pine 
Streets, which was the surety district, 
because the court house was in opera- 
tion in a Jewish synagogue on California 
and Webster. Here, we were in close 
faily contact and there is a photograph 
on the writer’s wall taken by Sam Mac- 
cubbin in front of the building, showing 
Buck’ Owen (who, now too, has passed 
away), Jim, and the writer. Jim was 
staying at the University of California 
Club, which used a large dwelling on 
the corner of Buchanan and Washing- 
ton Streets, 

“A warm friendship, thus formed un- 
der what may even be termed ‘romantic’ 
conditions (referring to life in San Fran- 
sco during the few months following 
the fire), did not cool off. The writer 
visited Baltimore the following year, 
where Jim was in charge of the city 
department in the home office of the 
American Bonding of Baltimore. But, 
after that, we did not meet and seldom 
corresponded, although we had friends 
in common, who acted as a communica- 
tion line, until Jim went up to Hartford 
early in 1914, as secretary of the Hart- 
ford Accident & Indemnity Co. Cor- 


Tespondence then ensued, but it was not 
until the following year that the writer, 
who had meantime been employed bv 
the same company, 


visited Hartford. 


Thus, it was eight years since they had 
last met. 

“Shortly after Jim returned to Balti- 
more, in 1906, he was transferred to 
the New York branch office of the 
American Bonding and remained there 
until three years later, when he was 
elected vice-president of the Equitable 
Surety Co. of St. Louis, and continued 
in the management of that company’s 
business in New York State until he 
went with the Hartford. 

“After Norman R. Moray retired as 
vice-president and general manager of 
the Hartford, in 1929, Jim was elected 
to succeed him, and later was elected 
a vice-president of the Hartford Fire 
Insurance Co, in 1931, and became presi- 
dent of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co. in August, 1934. 

“In the truest sense, Jim Kearney was 
one of the best educated men that the 
writer has ever known and you had to 
find this out for yourself. He received 
‘a fine classical and mathematical educa- 
tion at Loyola College in Baltimore. He 
was a thorough student of history and 
biography, as was evidenced by the char- 
acter of the books on the shelves of his 
den at home. He had studied law and 
had a masterly grasp of any subject in- 
volving a legal question. His mind was 
as finely adjusted as are the works of 
a good watch. 

“On the ethical or moral side, his 
nature was also beautifully adjusted. He 
was temperate, kindly and fair to every- 
one without exception, who came within 
his circle. He was held in affectionate 
admiration by all his subordinates 
who saw him, naturally, more or less 
at a distance; and by his associates, he 
was, for the qualities just mentioned, ac- 
tually revered. The writer is conscious- 
ly trying to avoid superlatives—but he is 
speaking of no ordinary man. 

“Jim Kearney was modest and retiring 
—but not shy. He had a deep, melodious 
voice which at once attracted attention. 
He was the furthest thing from a mixer; 
consequently he was not as widely known 
in insurance circles as he might have 
been. But he was by no means an un- 
known. He took his place on all the 
important committees in the casualty 
business to which he was called, and 
many there must be among executives 
who mourn his loss, for they had recog- 
nized his exceptional worth. 

“Tt is not putting it too strongly to 
say that Jim had endeared himself to the 
many Hartford agents whom he met 
from time to time at the home office 
and elsewhere. 

“In surety circles, Jim Kearney was at 
home. That was his original business 
and he eventually became recognized as 
one of the outstanding surety under- 
writers of the country. In those prob- 
lems attending the underwriting of im- 
portant bonds of all kinds, the mental 
qualifications above referred to found 
their freest operation, 

“During the closing years of his life, 


most of the period since he was given 
charge of the Hartford Accident & In- 
demnity Co., Jim was closely associated 
with two men who expressed in action 
toward him friendship in the truest sense 
of the word—R. Bissell and Paul 
Rutherford. The solicitude which Mr. 
Bissell displayed for Jim when the blows 
of fate began to crush him, and his 
constant consideration for Jim’s welfare, 
were of the highest. It was the tie of 
lifelong friendship with Jim that pre- 
vailed upon Paul Rutherford to respond 
to Jim’s earnest request that he come 
to Hartford. Thereafter, he left nothing 
undone that friendship could es ll 


* * * 


Unearned Increment 
H. G. Lazarus of Corroon & Reynolds 
noted the Chinese bank balance problem, 
first made public by Christopher Morley in 
his book, “Mandarin in Manhattan,” which 
G. F. Michelbacher quoted in a_ recent 
speech, and which was published on this 
page recently. It had to do with an 
original deposit by a Chinaman of $5,000 
in a bank and the balance left of $100 
after the account had apparently been 
drawn against by checks aggregating $5,- 
Mr. Lazarus also takes $5,000 and 
draws against the account, and finally 
gets an illusory balance of $10,000. Here 
is what he has to say in arriving at the 
illusion: 


Allow me now to sniff and sneer 
At poor Kit Morley, financier. 
At timid banks, he howls and hollers, 
For what? A measly hundred dol- 
lars. 
Now if I only had the time, 
I'd “make the punishment fit 
crime.” 
make the banks eat bitter crow, 
d make five grand (see list below), 
d write more checks, and how I’d 
write ’em, 
And keep it up, ad infinitum. 
I would draw $1,000 leaving a balance of $ 4,000 


the 


jor 


C 


’ 
’ 
, 


“a 





$1,000 “ “ “ “ $ 3,000 
$1,000 “ “ “ “ $ 2,000 
$1,000 7 s i * ¢ 1,000 
$1,000 ~~ @ . ” 0000 
$5,000 $10,000 
Looks as if the banks owes me $5,000. 
* * * 


24 Nebraska Bills 


Twenty-four insurance bills are being 
weighed by Nebraska lawmakers during 
the twenty-day period in which such 
activity is permitted, covering procedure 
regarding court actions, income tax, ree- 
ulation of agents and the consolidation 
of the Department of Insurance with the 
department of banking. Three of the 
measures—L. B. 22, L. B. 59 and L. B. 
65—have been reported out. One pro- 
vides that when final order, judgment of 
decree appealed from, directs the pay- 
ment of money the bond shall be for 
the amount of the judgment. Present 
law requires double the amount. An- 
other provides that treasurers of munici- 
palities of less than 25,000 population 
must pay over to fire chiefs occupation 
taxes collected from insurance compan- 
ies and use the money for benefit of 
volunteer fire departments. 

L. B. 57 and L. B. 267 are very simi- 
lar. They provide that insurance com- 
panies may be made defendants in ac- 
tions for damage where insurer has an 
interest in the outcome or by terms cf 
its policy assumes to control defense, or 
when during trial its interest appears. 
L. B. 78 authorizes any assessment in- 
surance association that is maintaining 
same reserves of surplus or contingency 
tind as required of stock or mutual 
company may in by-laws limit the lia- 
bility of members for future assessments. 
L. B. 81 covers the proposed income tax 
which taxes corporations that show gross 
earnings of over $500. 

Bonding companies are interested in 
the outcome of L. B. 107, which pro- 
vides that school district treasurers must 
furnish corporate surety bond, premiums 
to be paid out of the general fund. 

L. B. 237 makes taxes and special as- 
sessment first liens upon proceeds of 
property insurance whenever loss aggre- 





gates 40% of the insured value and re- 
quires insurance companies to ascertain 
fact of taxes and apply proceeds to pay- 
ment of same or replacement of build- 
ings and improvements and provides that 
insurance companies are liable for taxes 
if they disobey, 

The further regulation, supervision and 
control of insurance agents, brokers and 
branch managers is dependent upon the 
outccme of L. B. 259. It further forbids 
renewal of certificate if agent, in pre- 
ceding year, has not written for others 
more insurance than for himself or his 
employer. This does not apply to agents 
for assessment companies. 

Insurance companies would be forbid- 
den from transferring assets to another 
ccmpany without having first secured 
approval of the district court if L. B. 


313 is passed. 
* * 


Ghost Secretaries Answer 
Telephone Calls 


Automatic answering the telephone of 
many persons by Sherman C. Amsden of 
New York and his “Ghost Secretaries,” 
was subject of a profile in the New 
Yorker of last week. His Telephone 
Answering Service is one of a number 
of outfits he runs, all having to do with 
the telephone, and saving other people’s 
time as well as attending to many of 
their affairs. One of these outfits is 
Phone-To-Find-Who Sells-It-Service. 

The Telephone Answering Service 
takes calls for several thousand doctors, 
200 private individuals and an assort- 
ment of commercial clients. 

Another one of his companies is the 
National Save-a-Life League which spe- 
cializes over the telephone in talking 
despondent people out of committing 
suicide. 

Among his clients are insurance com- 
panies who depend upon the ghost secre- 
taries of Amsden to get their adjusters 
out of bed for early coverage of acci- 
dents which occur at night. 

His Professional Service Credit Asso- 
ciation collects bills for doctors and 
other creditors. 

He started out by acting for doctors 
who did not have full-time secretaries 
and with others who wished to route 
their night calls through a central office 
which could head off false alarms and 
let them and wives get needed sleep in 
the early hours of the morning. First 
success was with doctors. Then he be- 
gan to get non-medical clients. 

* * * 


Michigan Hospital Bill 


A predicted bill to provide the legal 
foundation for creation of a “hospital 
service” association, offering family and 
individual hospitalization insurance con- 
tracts, is before the Michigan legislature. 
The proposed association, which is 
backed by the leading hospitals of the 
state, would be an insurance organiza- 
tion in effect but a non-profit associa- 
tion specifically exempted from insur- 
ance law provisions under the terms of 
the measure offered by Rep. Warren G. 
Hooper of Albion. The association would 
be supervised in its formation and sub- 
sequent operations by the insurance 
commissioner, however, and many of the 
safeguards provided in the insurance 
code would be included in the special 
act. Machinery for operating the asso- 
ciation has already been set up in De- 
troit and only passage of the bill is 
awaited before a start is made in solicit- 
ing members. 

Several months ago a similar project 
was outlined to the commissioner and 
submitted to the attorney general for a 
ruling. It was held that the proposed 
organization, under the existing laws, 
would be deemed an insurance carrier 
and it would be required to organize on 
that basis. The exempting bill is an 
obvious effort to avoid conforming with 
the code’s provisions. The house public 
health committee has the bill under con- 
sideration. A bill having company spon- 
sorship is looked for soon to broaden 
present provisions of the code to permit 
casualty companies to write hospital in- 
surance for families and other groups 
not now legally recognized as groups 
for insurance purposes. 
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Honor Homer D. Rice 
At Dinner in Buffalo 


ADVANCED BY RATING BODY 





Manager Buffalo Division Now Also 
Assistant General Manager of 
New York Organization 





Buf 
In- 


Homer D. Rice, the 
falo division of the 
surance Rating Organization, who has 
been appointed assistant general man- 
ager of the rating body, was honored on 
the eve of his departure for New York 


manager ot 


New York Fire 


with a dinner last Friday in Buffalo at- 
tended by more than 250 local agents, 
company executives, fieldmen and mem- 





HOMER D. RICE 
bers of the rating organization staff. 
The dinner was sponsored by the Buf- 


falo Association of Fire Underwriters, 
of which Mr. Rice also is manager. 
In New York Mr. Rice will assist 
General Manager William J. Ward and 
at the same time will retain his post as 
manager of the Buffalo division, making 
trips about once a month to the western 
end of the state. He is making his 
home now at Darien, Conn. 
Several Insurance Leaders Speak 
Charles H. Wilson, president of the 
Buffalo Association, was toastmaster at 
the dinner and on behalf of those pres- 


ent Robert Mason, oldest living mem- 
ber of the association, presented Mr. 
Rice with a handsome gold wrist watch. 


Among the guest speakers were Deputy 
Superintendents Thomas J. Cullen and 
George H. Jamison of the New York In- 
surance Department; Mr. Ward; John 
Kremer, vice-president of the Insurance 
Co. of North America; A. E. Gilbert, 
vice-president of the Hanover Fire; Rob- 
ert S. Garvie, secretary of the Aetna; 
Russell M. L. Carson of Glens Falls, 
president of the New York State Asso- 
ciation of Local Agents; Raymond 
3rown, president of the Buffalo Field 
Club, and the mayor of Buffalo. 

Mr. Rice, a native of Buffalo, was 
graduated from the Rensselaer Poly- 
technic Institute and entered insurance 
with the Underwriters Laboratories in 
Buffalo. Later he went with the Buffalo 
Association of Fire Underwriters in the 
rating department, the association then 
having contro] over fire rating. His next 
connection was with Gurney, Overturf 
& Co., local agents, following which he 
served in the field in West Virginia and 
Pennsylvania for the Union of Canton. 
Mr. Rice then returned to the agency 


GERMAN FIRE LOSSES DROP 


But Expenses Are Much Higher in Re- 
cent Years Because of Government 


Regulations 
One Swedish insurance 


has 


of the 
published a_ short 
review of fire 
in Germany under the 
follows: 

“The German fire insurance business 
has shown an astonishingly profitable de 
velopment ever since the inception of the 
Third Reich, among other things on ac- 
count of sharper police regulations and 
propaganda for increased carefulness in 
protection of the country’s assets. The 
good results have led to a series of pre 
mium reductions and extensions of the 
policy conditions—for example including 
without premium charge reimbursement 


journals 
and interesting 
insurance developments 


Third Reich, which 


for loss of rent and cost of clearing of 
debris after fire. 
“Experienced fire underwriters have 


looked upon this expansion with doubt, 
especially as operating costs have ere at 
ly increased through a number of social 
measures and the obligation imposed to 
increase staffs to reduce unemployment. 
A well known North German company 
showed in 1936 a loss ratio of 16%%, 
inclusive of outstanding loss reserve, but 
the administration expenses were 71.6%. 
For the year 1937, the loss ratio was 
23.3% and the expense ratio 62.8%.” 





September Hurricane 
Losses About $9,500,000 


Losses incurred by capital stock fire 
insurance companies, exclusive of aut 
mobile claims, as a result of the hurri- 


cane of September 21, 1938, are estimated 
now at close to $9,500,000. The emer 
gency bureau established by the commit 
tee on adjustments of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters recorded 27,480 loss 
cards in the states from Pennsylvania to 
Maine. Adding the losses under auto 
mobile policies the total cost to capital 
stock companies will be somewhat over 


$10,000,000. 





TO VISIT SOUTH AMERICA 

Vice-President J. G. Maconachy and 
Secretary P. W. Barnes of the Fire 
Association, accompanied by their wives, 


are sailing at midnight tonight for a 
cruise to several South American coun- 
tries. Mr. Barnes is in charge of the 


New York City branch of the company. 


field and served for eight years with 
Deuel, Lapey & Co. and in September, 
1935, was made manager of the Buffalo 


division of the rating organization. His 
tact, personality and broad knowledge 
of rating have made Mr. Rice a hig hly 


respected figure in fire insurance circles. 
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Governor James and Hugh 


S. Johnson on Program 


be the 
luncheon on 


principal! 
the 
program, 


Governor James will 
speaker at the 


Pennsylvania 


opening 


Insurance Day’s 


sponsored by the Insurance Federation 


of Pennsylvania, in Pittsburgh, May 16 
General Hugh S. Johnson will deliver 
the principal speech at the dinner clos 


ing the program May 17. 


LONDON & LANCASHIRE SPECIAL 


The London & Lancashire 
nounces the appointment of Robert M. 
Brown as special agent of the group 
with headquarters at 24 Commerce Street, 
Baltimore. Mr. Brown, who is. well 
known in the locality, will supervise the 


Group an 


interests of the London & Lancashire 
Group in western Maryland (including 
the City of Baltimore) and the District 
of Columbia. He has recently relin- 


quished his position as special agent of 


the National Liberty in Baltimore and 
assumed his new duties with the London 
& Lancashire on May 1 


FIRE MARSHAL FOR IOWA 

John Strohm of Clinton, Ta... Republi- 
can, has been appointed State Fire Mar- 
shal for Towa, succeeding J. Vincent 
Pyle, Democrat. Mr. Strohm was Fire 
Marshal prior to Mr. Pyle’s appointment. 








United States Fire Branch: 


GEORGE 


PREMIUM RESERVE 

OTHER LIABILITIES 

SURPLUS TO POLICYHOLDERS 
TOTAL ASSETS 








| The Tokio Marine & Fire 


Insurance Company, Ltd. 


Z. Day, Ass’t. General Agent 
U. S. Statement June 30, 1938 


Bonds & Stocks valued on New York Insurance Department Basis. 
$608,121.20 in the above statement are deposited in various States as required by law. 


80 John Street, New York 


$ 2,124,574.79 
639,291.00 
9,047,186.12 
11,811,051.91 


Securities carried at 
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J. G. BILL RETURNS TO N. Y. 
Joining Albert Willcox & Co. May 16; 
Resigns as General Attorney of 

Continental Casualty 
Joseph G. Bill has resigned as gen- 
eral attorney for the Continental Casu 
alty of Chicago to join Albert Willcox 
& Co., 116 John Street, in an executive 
capacity. He is taking over his post on 
M: iy 16. Albert Willcox & Co. is a ser- 


vice organization for marine associations 


In 1935 Mr. Bill resigned as Deputy 
Insurance Superintendent of New York 
to join the Continental Casualty. 


Mr. Bill was graduated from Fordham 
University in 1925 and then from For- 
ham Law School. After being admitted 
to the bar he became associated with 
Albert Conway in his law office in Brook- 
lyn, and when Mr. Conway was appoint- 
ed Superintendent of Insurance in 1929 
he appointed Mr. Bill secretary to the 
Department. 

Mr. Bill later was appointed counsel 
in the liquidation bureau of the Depart- 
ment and in March, 1931, when the late 
Clarence C. Fowler resigned as Deputy 
Superintendent in charge of the liquida- 
tion bureau, Mr. Bill succeeded him as 
attorney of record in more than forty 
pending liquidation proceedings. After 
considerable experience in liquidation 
work, Mr. Bill was appointed Deputy 
Supe — ndent by George S. Van Schaick 
on July 1, 1932. 


. < Riker 25 Years 
With London Assurance 


Officials of the London Assurance 
Group joined this Cw id in the celebra- 
tion of State Agent L. C. Riker’s twenty- 
fifth full year with ~ te organization on 
April 15. Invited to New York with 
Mrs. Riker at the request of U. ° 
Manager Everett W. Nourse, the Lon- 
don representative in Kentucky and Ten- 
nessee has been feted at a luncheon at- 
tended by all head office department 
heads and Mr. and Mrs. Riker have been 
the guests of Mr. and Mrs. Nourse 3t 
a dinner party and a theatre party. 

Mr. Riker first joined the London in 
1909 but his period of service was in- 
terrupted by five years’ employment with 
another insurance company, hence the 


present celebration of his twenty- fifth 
anniversary. 
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N. Y, Suburban Agents 
Hold Annual Meeting 


PRES. THOMPSON - RE-ELECTED 


ingent Commissions, General Agen- 
pag og anor J. D. Dorsett and 
H. M. George Speak 


Members of the Suburban New York 
Association of Local Agents held their 
annual meeting last Thursday at the 
Hotel Astor in New York City and Te- 
elected Richmond E, Thompson of Val- 
ley Stream, Long Island, as president. 
They also continued in office First Vice- 
President William A. Kleine of Bronx- 
ville and Second Vice-President Roy C. 
Hoyt of Staten Island. Robert J. Toedt 
of New Rochelle was elected secretary- 
treasurer to succeed John J. Droesch of 
Jamaica, who was given a vote of thanks 
for his efficient administration of the 
combined office during the last year. 

No important action was taken at this 
meeting but there was considerable dis- 
cussion of several leading problems, in- 
cluding contingent commissions, mixed 
agencies and the competitive practices of 
many gencral agencies in the New York 
suburban area. 

Contingent Commissions 


Anton L. Schwab of Staten Island, who 
has headed the committee aiming to se- 


increase in contingent commis- 


cure an £ 
sions, reported that the fire insurance 
companies have asked that the request 


for action by them on this matter be de- 
ferred for the time being, but promised 
full consideration of the agents’ pro- 
posals later. Mr, Schwab declared that 
the New York suburban field has been a 
consistent money maker for the com- 
panies for years with a loss ratio that 
has not exceeded 32% for a long while. 
Nevertheless, it is the only suburban 
field in the country, according to Mr. 
Schwab, where only 5% is paid on bro- 
kerace business and where the contin- 
gent is as low as 5%. He said he has 
told the companies that all the agents 
ask is treatment similar to that accorded 
to agents in other large suburban dis- 
tricts. President Thompson assured the 
agents at the meeting that the quest for 
an increase in contingent commissions 
would be continued until the companies 
either finally accept or definitely reject 
the agents’ proposition. 

Mr. Schwab also reported on progress 
of the bill before the legislature at Al- 
bany to prevent all financial institutions 
from designating insurance brokers or 
agents to be used by borrowers. This 
bill. which has passed the Senate, is 
similar to one adopted by the legislature 
last year but vetoed by Governor Leh- 
man. There is a law now on the New 
York statute books preventing life in- 
surance companies dictating the placing 
of insurance on mortgaged property but 
this law does not extend to other lend- 
ing institutions. 

Complaints were registered by several 
agents present that the number of gen- 
eral agents in the suburban area is 
steadily increasing bringing greater in- 
tensity in competition. It is the belief 
of local agents that many of these gen- 
eal agencies are not strictly legitimate 
but exist primarily for the payment of 
excess commissions to brokers. Figures 
show that an increasing proportion of 
the premium income in this field is pass- 
ing through general agencies and other 
company offices and a smaller percent- 
age through local agency offices. 

Charles J, Schoen of Mount Vernon 
brought up the question of revision of 
the standard fire insurance policy and it 
was the sense of the meeting that J. W. 
\ose, secretary of the state association, 
be requested to place this subject on the 
Prorram for the annual state convention 
at Syracuse, May 22-24. 


Producers’ License Tests 


Restriction on the number of exami- 
ations an applicant for a broker’s or 
agent’s license may take during the 
course of a single year was requested 
following statements by several agents 
that applicants for licenses, who fail in 
their first examination, are permitted to 
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Blackall to Continue As 
Connecticut Commissioner 





JOHN C. BLACKALL 


John C. Blackall has been reappointed 
Insurance Commissioner in Connecticut, to 
serve for four years. His administration 
has the support of the insurance interests 
generally. The commissioner was the guest 
of the General Assembly insurance com- 
mittee members at a luncheon April 28. 
The Commissioner is a Democrat and his 
reappointment by a Republican governor 
is tribute to his efficient administration and 
the wide respect with which he is held in 
insurance circles. 





try again about every month until finally 
they secure a passing mark. In the 
opinion of members of the Suburban 
Association applicants who are found un- 
qualified should be forced to wait several 
months before trying the state examina- 
tion again. 

President Thompson reported that the 
association has tried without success to 
get the Business Development Office to 
increase its expenditures for paid field 
representatives to assist local agents 
with competitive problems. He said that 
he feels that the B. D. O. should, in ad- 
dition to sending out printed literature, 
have more than one or two men avail- 
able for personal contact. 

Louis N. Clarke of Port Jefferson, re- 
porting for the Suffolk County Associa- 
tion, told of efforts in that section of 
Long Island to clear up the mixed agency 
situation. Members of the county asso- 
ciation have been asked for their co- 
operation in supporting a strong stand 
against local agencies representing both 
stock and non-stock insurers. 

Mr. Thompson told the meeting that 
the association hopes to get a change in 
the rules governing the writing of ex- 
tended coverage endorsement No. 4 so 
that it will not be necessary to sell the 
same amount of supplemental coverage 
as there is fire insurance on the prop- 
erty. He said the present rules tend to 
create a certain amount of sales resist- 
ance. 

Hear Dorsett and George 


After luncheon speakers at the meet- 
ing were J. Dewey Dorsett of the Asso 
ciation of Casualty & Surety Executives 
and Harold M. George, manager of the 
accident and health department at the 
New York office of the United States 
Fidelity & Guaranty and president of the 
Accident & Health Club of New York 
Mr. Dorsett described briefly the general 
purposes of the association, stressing 
those features which are in the public 
interest and also in the interest of pro- 
ducers. He said that the work of the 
casualty, fidelity and surety and public 
relations departments, the safety cam- 
paigns, the steps to facilitate satisfac- 
tory loss settlements and the drives 
against fraudulent claims were all of 
public interest and benefit. Closing, he 
declared that the association believes 


Read Asks That Early 
Reservations Be Made 


COMMISSIONER MEETING PLANS 


Large Attendance Expected at Annual 
Convention in San Francisco in 
June; Special Train Route 


Secretary Jess G. Read, National As- 
sociation of Insurance Commissioners, is 
urging those planning to attend the na- 


tional convention, June 21-24, at San 
Francisco, to make their reservations 
early. Fairmont Hotel will be head- 


quarters and he suggests that all com- 
missioners request an assignment to that 
hotel. The Fairmont will not accommo- 
date the crowd but the Mark Hopkins 
Hotel, across the street and under the 
same management, will accommodate all 
who attend, he says. 
Route of Special Train 

A special train will leave New York 
via the New York Central System Fri- 
day, June 16, arriving in Chicago early 
the next morning, where it will remain 
for four hours. The special will arrive 
at Colorado Springs Sunday morning, 
June 18, where sight seeing trips will be 
conducted until 2:30 in the afternoon, 
when the train will leave over the Den- 


ver & Rio Grande route, stopping at 
Salt Lake City for a five-hour stay 
Monday, June 19. Leaving the same 


afternoon at 3 o'clock, it will arrive at 
San Francisco at 4 o’clock the afternoon 
of June 20. Those desiring to make 
reservations on this special train should 
write immediately to C. O. B. Brown, 
passenger representative, New York Cen- 
tral System, 466 Lexington Avenue, New 
York. 

At Salt Lake City the party will be 
the guests of Commissioner C. Clarence 
Neslen of Utah, who has arranged for 
a special concert at the Mormon Taber- 
nacle and who has also made arrange- 
ments for a luncheon at which the com 
missioners and their party will be ad- 
dressed by Henry H. Blood, governor 
or Utah, as well as by the mayor of 
Salt Lake and Heber J. Grant, president 
of the Mormon Church. 

Among the commissioners who have 
already made reservations are C. A. 
Gough of New Jersey, Charles F. J. 
Harrington of Massachusetts, C. W 
Lovejoy of Maine, A. J. Rouillard of 
New Hampshire, Ernest Palmer of IIli- 
nois, Jess G. Read of Oklahoma and 
Louis H. Pink of New York. 


50 YEARS WITH LOCAL AGENCY 
Linn D. Taylor, head of the well known 
Vermont agency of H. E. Taylor & Son 
of Brattleboro, has completed fifty years 
in insurance. To celebrate this anniver- 
sary he has taken a vacation cruise to 
the Caribbean. Mr. Taylor became asso- 
ciated with the agency in 1889, the office 
having been founded in 1820 and bought 
by Mr. Taylor’s father in 1887. Linn 
Taylor has headed the agency since 1911 
and has long been active in the Vermont 
Association of Insurance Agents. 








whole-heartedly in the American Agency 
System and that the middleman, or agent. 
being essential to production should be 
assisted by company organizations in his 
efforts to produce business, 

Mr. George gave an excellent sales 
talk on health and accident insurance, 
providing the agents with several ideas 
on this form of insurance. He pointed 
to the great number of home and other 
types of accidents and said that relative- 
ly few people are properly insured 
against accidents and illness. In selling 
this protection he urged the agents to 
emphasize adequate weekly indemnity 
and medical reimbursement rather than 
large death benefits, because death bene- 
fits are provided through life insurance 
What the assured really needs is com- 
pensation while he is alive and 
to work. Limited coverage p 
while cheap in price, are not real pr 
tection, Mr. George said, and he strong 
ly advised concentration on the stand- 
ard full protection accident policies sold 
by the large majority of stock companies. 


unable 


licies, 


F. 
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R, Dimond President 
Of D. F. Broderick, Ine. 


WAS HEAD OF MARINE DEP'T 
David Broderick Meskens as President 
of Service Fire, Arthur E. Petersen 
Succeeding Him 


Effective at once, D. B. Broderick. 
chairman of D. F. Broderick, Inc. of 
Detroit, one of the large insurance pro 


duction offices in that city, announces 
the election of Frank R. Dimond as 
president. Other officers are ID). P. Din 


woodie, vice-president; J. W. Park, vice- 


president; F. Leach, and A. W 
Rochm, assistant secretary-treasurers: 
.. E. Black, and L. G. Goodrich, viec 
presidents; T. E. Seidler, secretary- 


MacDonald and \ 


secretary-ti 


treasurer; J. M 
Istock, assistant 


casurers 


F. R. Dimond joined the Broderick 
organization in 1937 as vice-president in 
charge of the marine department. For 
merly he had been vice-president and 


general manager of the Detroit office of 
Johnson & Higgins, having joined them 


in 1921. He started with Osborne and 
Lange, Chicago insurance brokers it 
1913. 


David Broderick has announced his 
: , 





resignation as president and director of 
the Service Fire of New York and 
Arthur E. Petersen, vice-president, ha 
been elected to succeed hit litiona 
changes in the board of directors and 
officers included the re i so ¢ 


M. Verbiest, D. P. Dinwoodie, K. 1 


slack, R. J. Byrnes, lon issociated 
with Mr. Broderick. 

The newly elected officers in addition 
to Mr. Petersen include J : 
vice-president and_ treasurer 
Karpf, vice-presid L. 


controller; A. A. Laporte, s« 

It is pointed out by 
that the several D. F. Broderi 
companies with offices at San Fra 
Chicago, Detroit, Ne York, were « 
tinuing in their capacity as general 
agents of the company in charge of its 
operations. Mr. Broderick is also presi 
dent of the Dearborn nsurance 
Co. 

In February control of the Service 
Fire was bought ] 
vestment Trust Cory This company 
writes only le uw t tl 
present time but s charter powers 


handle other lines. 





Insurance Society To 
Form Symphony Orchestra 
A move has been started t rganiz¢ 


hon. rchestra under the ae 


a symph 





pice Ss of the Ir cle I Ne 
York. At th iz held We 
nesday twenty al enthu t 
attended and the f officers ( 
elected: E. H. I es, resid ( 
eral Reinsurance, president; E. L. Jar 
sen, conductor of the Home Insura 
Co. orchestra and also condi 
eighty-four piece amateur symphony or 


chestra in Staten Island, chairman, and 


Norma B. Palmer, recording secretar 








of the Insurance Women of New 
secretary. 

Anyone interested in this 1 
will receive further details by commun 
cating with Miss Maude Inch of the I: 
surance Society. Players of woodwin 
and string instruments are 
desired. 

H. T. LEACH GENERAL ACENT 
The Pennsylvania Fire has announces 
the appointment of Harrold T. 1 
as general agent for its Quaker Cit 
underwriters’ department for Ne Ter 
sey, writing fire. au bile, inland 
rine and all kindred lines. For the c 
venience and service of agents and brok 
ers, Mr. Leach has opened ground 
fhces at 539 C er Street, Ca 
Mr. Leach is well k tl o] N 
Tersev both t g ts 1 con 
He brings his post an ex 
gained throug! tv-seven urs i 
training in the Tersey ld with 
the Camden Fire 1d the North Am« 


ica Group. 
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World’s Fair Insurance for 1940 
Ready If Exposition Is Continued 


Suburban Division of New York Rating Organization An- 


nounces Rates, Forms and Endorsements; U. & O. 
Insurance, Extended Coverage Endorsement 


In the event the New York World's 
Fair is continued next year the Suburban 
Division of the New York Fire Insurance 
Rating Organization has approved tenta 
tive rates and provisions for insuring 
risks at the exposition during the coming 
Winter and in 1940, according to Mana 
ger W. H. Geyer. 

The Suburban Division has received 
no information that it is the intent to 
continue the fair a second year, but on 
the contrary understand that the leases 
of exhibitors and concessionnaires expire 
this year, indicating that to date only a 
one-year pair is planned. However, a 
number of those participating have re 
quested information for budget purposes 
as to the rates and forms which will 
apply after October 29, 1939, should the 
fair be continued a second year, and a 
bulletin has been issued in response to 
such requests, in order that all brokers 
and agents may be equally informed 

The suburban executive committee an 
ticipated the possibility of the fair con 
tinuing next year when it provided the 
“Full Cost and Additional Expense En 
dorsement Form No, 2” for attachment 
to Reducing Building Form No. 1 for 
the purpose of offsetting the daily depre 
ciation in the amount of insurance estab- 
lished by Form No. 1 provided the dam 
age is completely repaired. If the 
world’s fair officials announce that the 
fair will continue in 1940, it is the intent 
of the Suburban Division, 
upon such announcement, to authorize a 
new form to replace the present Reduc 
ing Building Form No. 1. This new form 
will also be a reducing form but so 
drawn that the reducing feature will ap 
ply only during the periods the fair is 
open, with the amount of insurance re 
maining stationary (not reducing) during 
the closed Winter period, 


Rates for 1940 


The full text of the Suburban Division 
bulletin follows: 

The rate for the period beginning with 
the closing of the fair in 1939 will not 
be definitely established unless and un 
til an official announcement of the con 
tinuance of the fair is made and will 
take into consideration actual conditions 
as to protection and other underwriting 
features as they exist at that time. How- 
ever, in order that the exhibitors and 
concessionnaires may have some basis 
for estimating their insurance costs, it 
is estimated that the rate for coverage 
under the revised reducing form, assum- 
ing that conditions do not materially 
change from those anticipated by the 
present rates will be 2.60 in the exhib- 
itors section and 3.25 in the amusement 
section for the one year period from 
October 30, 1939, to October 30, 1940, 
and that the contents rates will be the 
same as these building rates. It is not 
estimated that there will be any change 
in the present published annual rates for 
standard forms covering buildings. 

The above rates will be subject to the 
reduction of fifty cents as at present for 
approved automatic fire alarm and stand- 
ardized watchman service and also sub- 
ject to the usual coinsurance credits 
where coinsurance in excess of 80% is 
carried. 

It is assumed that upon an announce- 
ment that the fair will continue that 
existing insurance will be cancelled pro 
rata and rewritten in the same companies 
to run to the new closing date of the fair 
in 1940. Under such conditions pro rata 
of the present rates applicable must be 
charged for the period from the effective 
date of the rewritten policy to October 
30, 1939, to which would be added the 
rate for the period from October 30, 
1939, to October 30, 1940, as above shown 
to establish the total rate for the term 


immediately * 


W. H. 


GEYER 


of the policy, which term would ordinar 
ily be in excess of one year. It should 
be noted that present Form No. 1 rates 
are for a six months’ period and not an 
nual rates. Therefore, pro rata of six 
months rather than of one year must 
be used in figuring that part of the rate 
which applies prior to October W, 1939 


Complying With Coinsurance 


If the insurance is rewritten under the 
revised form it will become necessary to 
establish a new amount of insurance to 
comply with coinsurance requirements 
Assume it is announced on September 1, 
1939, that the fair is to continue. At 
that time the fair already would have 
run for four of the originally anticipated 
six months, and under Reducing Build 
ing Form No, 1 the amount of insurance 
would have been reduced four-sixths or 
6624% leaving two-sixths or 3314% in 
force. This reduction in insurance and 
depreciation in value was established on 
the basis that the life of the property 
was only six months, namely, the 1939 
period of operation. If announcement 
is made that the fair will continue an- 
other year the life of the property be- 
comes twelve months; namely, two six- 
month periods, one in 1939 and the other 
in 1940, of which four months or 4/12ths 
would have been exhausted on Septem 
ber 1, leaving eight months’ useful life 
or a value of 8/12ths or 6624% of the 
original value as the actual value of the 
property as of that date. The amount of 
insurance in accordance with percentage 
of coinsurance used (not less than 80%) 
would be based on the value so estab- 
lished. 


Original cost of buildings........... 
Amount of original policy........... 
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still remaining under such cancelled poli 
cies would be a smaller amount, 

Full Cost and Additional Expense 

Endorsement—No. 2 
(Referred to as Form No, 2) 

It is not anticipated that policies car 
rying Form No. 2 will be cancelled but 
rather allowed to run to expiration on 
October 30, 1939, the closing date of the 
first year of the fair. There is no nec 
essity of cancelling such policies, since 
the attachment of Form No. 2 removes 
the reducing feature. Should for any 
reason it be desired to cancel Form No 
2, this may be done in accordance with 
the notation printed on bottom of that 
form, 

Upon the expiration of policies carry 
ing Form No. 2 it is anticipated that 
they will be rewritten as of October 30, 
1939, under revised building Form No. 1 
This form will have no reducing feature 
during the shut-down period and, there 
fore, except for the additional expense of 
rapid reconstruction feature, there will 
be no need of a Form No. 2 during that 
period and it is not the intent to have 
such a form available for use during the 
shut-down period. 

If announcement is made that the fair 
is to continue a second year considera 
tion will then be given to the approval 
of an endorsement to be used during the 
shut-down period covering the additional 
expense feature only. No estimate of a 
rate for such an endorsement as yet has 
been made. Tt is undecided whethe: 
Form No. 2 will be approved for use 
during the period of operation of the 
second year of the fair. Tf it is ap 
proved, it is estimated that the rate will 
be the same as at present. 

Extended Coverage Endorsement No. 4 

A reduction of 25% from the rates an 
nounced in Bulletin No. 352, issued on 
March 15, 1939, for risks located in the 
exhibition section (except trees and 
shrubs), effective from April 30, 1939, 
has been authorized by the conference 
The rates for the amusement section re 


main unchanged. If the fair continues 
another year, the rates for Extended 
Coverage Endorsement No. 4 for the 


year beginning October 30, 1939, attached 
to fire policies written under proposed 
revised Reducing Building Form, will be 
double the present six-months’ rate for 
the cover when attached to Reducing 
Building Form No. 1 for the period from 
April 30, 1939, to October 30, 1939, viz. 
376 in the exhibition section and .626 in 
the amusement section. The following is 
a tabulation of the rates for Extended 
Coverage Endorsement No. 4 and for 
vandalism and malicious mischief for use 
in conjunction with policies written un- 
der the conditions outlined. 
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policy form contains the following auto 
matic fire alarm and watchman Servic 
clause, following receipt of advices fro 
the electrical burcau of the New Yop, 
soard of Fire Underwriteers that the 
have issued a certificate approving th 
installation and advices from the super 
vising telegraph company that the wateh 
man service has been inaugurated an4 
is being properly maintained: 

This policy being written at a reduced 
rate based on the protection of the prem 
ises described therein by an automatic 
fire alarm signal telegraph in’ conjune 
tion with a predetermined route super. 
visory watchman service with recording 
system, in consideration of such reduced 
rate it is hereby made a_ condition of 
this policy that the assured shall use dye 
diligence that such equipment shall con- 
tinue to be maintained during the full 
terms of this imsurance and _ that ap- 
proved watchman service shall be main 
tained at such times as the premises are 
not open to the public. 


Improvements and Betterments 


Improvements and betterments — are 
subject to the building rate for the see- 
tion in which the risk is located. Such 
cover on and after April 30, 1939, may 
be written under the “Reducing Build- 
ing Form No. 1,” or under that form 
with “Full Cost and Additional Expense 
Endorsement Form No. 2,” at the ap- 
propriate building rate, by such modifi 
cation of the cover clause as is necessary 


Endorsement to Forms No. 1 and No, 2 


An endorsement reading exactly as 
follows may be attached without charge 
to policies written under Form No. | 
and Form No, 2. This endorsement does 
not change the coverage under Form No. 
1 and Form No, 2 in any respect from 
what it was the intent that the forms 
without this endorsement should cover. 
However, it may be attached if desired 
to more clearly express the terms and 
conditions of the forms. Printed copies 
may be secured from the Suburban Di- 
vision. 

Referring to paragraphs C and D of 
“New York World’s Fair 1939 Reducing 
suilding Form No. 1” and_ paragraphs 
I. and M of “Full Cost and Additional 
Expense Endorsement No, 2” if attached, 
it is understood and agreed that the 
rights of the assured under those four 


Reducing Building Form No. 1, April 30, 1939, to 


ik ere ere 


Reducing Building Form No. 1 and Full Cost and 
Additional Expense Form No. 2 combined, 


April 30, 1939, to October 30, 1939.. 


Ordinary forms, building or contents or property 
in the open (except trees or shrubs), per 


annum 


Trees and Shrubbery, per annum......... 


Automatic Fire Alarm and Watchman 
Service Clause 

As soon as possible a bulletin will be 

issued listing the buildings entitled to 


$100,000.00 
80,000.00 


Rewritten September 1, 1939, to October 30, 1940 


Located in exhibitors section 
80% Coinsurance 


Depreciated value of building 8/12th of $100,000.00................... 
Amount of policy 80% of 66,666.66....... 


66,666.06 
53,333.33 


Rate September 1 to October 30, 1939—2/6th of 1.50........... 50 


October 30, 1939, to October 30, 1940....... 


ey | 7.) 
Premium on $53,333.33 @ 3.10.............- 


In cancelling existing insurance writ- 
ten under Reducing Building Form No. 
1, a return premium on pro rata basis 
will be allowed, figured on the amount 
of insurance which is rewritten in the 
same companies under the new policies, 
although the actual amount of insurance 


3.10 


ahaidntet ines «+ «$1,653.33 





the rate credit authorized for protection 
of the premises by approved automatic 
firm alarm system, connected through 
the central fair station to the New York 
City Fire Department in conjunction with 
an approved predetermined route super- 
visory watchman service, provided the 


Exhibition Amusement 

—Section—— ——Section— 

E.C.E. V.& ECE. V.& 

No.4 M.M. No.4 MM. 

sreaaleat 188 066 313 046 
ee ae 25 OR8 416 (2 
canna 502 175 838 123 
ay 214 175 214 175 


paragraphs are hereby interpreted or 
extended to give the assured the same 
coverage and right to collect where, in- 
stead of repairing and replacing with 
material of like kind and quality, the 
assured may elect to substitute a differ- 
ent type of construction at less or great- 
er cost, provided such construction 1s 
actually made, but the assured shall col- 
lect not more than would be payable in 
case repairs or replacements of the dam- 
aged property with like kind and quality 
were actually made, and not less than 
would be payable should no repairs, re- 
placements, or other construction be 
made. 


Use and Occupancy Insurance 


The rates as they apply to use and 
occupancy insurance being based on pub- 
lished annual rates or on Reducing Build- 
ing Form No. 1 rates, according to use 
and occupancy forms used, the new esti- 
mated rates may also be used as a basis 
for figuring the cost of rewriting use and 
occupancy policies. 
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ould Tighten Penalty 
CANADIAN FIRE MARSHALS MEET 


Conflict of Federal and Provincial Legis- 
lation Interferes with Pre- 
vention Endeavors 


Addressing the annual convention of 
Association of Canadian Fire Mar 
Winnipeg on May 4, W. J. 


fire marshal, and 


the 
shals at 
Seott, K.C., Ontario 
president of the 
eoal difficulties which have confronted 


association, outlined 


the association during the last year. He 
also dealt with the the 
cial committee on fire hazards at. air- 
ports and outlined stiffer penalties that 
vill be imposed by the courts for illegal 
maintenance of fire hazards. Referring 
to the major item of interest dealt with 
hy the association during the year, Mr. 
Scott said: 

“The most important item concerning 
our members during the year was_ the 
decision of an Ontario court that Sec 
tion 20 of the Ontario Fire Marshals 
Act, being our section for the inspec- 
tion of buildings and providing for the 
removal and remedying of fire hazards, 
was ultra vires of the provincial legis- 
lature by reason of the enactment by 
the Dominion Parliament in 1919 of Sub- 
section 4 of Section 515 of the Criminal 
Code. (This deals with unlawful main- 
tenance of fire hazards.) 

“Since this decision was first given by 
an Ontario magistrate, through its ap- 
peal to the county court judge, which 
was as high as the case could be taken 
on appeal without special leave where 
it could have gone one court higher, and 
through negotiations with Federal offi- 
cials at Ottawa, all members of this asso- 
ciation are fully informed of develop- 
ments, correspondence about which was 
too voluminous to bring to Winnipeg. 

Effect on Other Acts 

“While this court decision did di- 
rectly have force in only one county in 
Ontario, the same principle, if upheld 
in higher courts, would render ultra 
vires the fire hazards sections of all the 
fire prevention acts in other provinces 
and would also have rendered ultra vires 
all municipal building by-laws based 
upon fire prevention powers. 

“Ontario’s representations to the Fed- 
eral government were joined in by the 
other provinces, and we also received 
material help from the Dominion asso- 
ciation of fire chiefs, who even sent a 
deputation to Ottawa to interview the 
Superintendent of Insurance and the De- 
partment of Justice. 

Remedy Being Sought 

“Not so much as your president as in 
my capacity of fire marshal of Ontario, 
and as a lawyer, I have been very fully 
occupied by this subject the last few 
months, and I am happy to remind all 
our members here today that last month 
certain amendments to remedy this sit- 
uation were introduced by the Minister 
of Justice in the Dominion Parliament 
and I trust these will be finally passed 
before the close of the present session 
of legislature.” 

_Mr. Scott said that Ottawa authori- 
ties advised him it was the farthest 
thing from anyone’s desire by these pro- 
visions in the Criminal Code to render 
ultra vires and inoperative the provin- 
cial and municipal fire prevention enact- 
ments. The only problem throughout 
was how the situation could be cured. 
There was no disagreement between the 
Federal and provincial authorities in the 
matter of principle but only some dif- 
ficulty in working out the method. 

Would Improve Code 

Finally certain amendments were 
drafted by Mr. Scott and officials of 
the Department of Justice, and con- 
curred in by the Federal Superintendent 
of Insurance whose fire commissioner 
has the duty to administer the criminal 
code sections under discussion. 

“We hope,” Mr. Scott added, “to pre- 


work of spe 





serve inviolate the provincial and mu 
nicipal fire prevention jurisdictions. Also 
these Racin atv will make more work 
able the present provisions of the code 
Indeed, we in Ontario, when these new 
amendments are finally passed, intend 
to take a good proportion of our inspec 
tion cases under the criminal code with 
the hope that the magistrate will con- 
sider as more serious the offense of 
maintaining a fire hazard. To stop our 
magistrates from imposing one dollar 
penalties we have amended our act to 
provide a minimum of $10.” 


LEACH OPENS NEW OFFICE 


Harrold T. Leach, who has been in 
insurance in Camden, N. J., for many 
years, has opened a new office at 539 


Cooper Street. Associated with him are 
sertha FE. Koehler and Mathilda’ C. 
Kircher. Miss Koehler has had long ex 
perience handling real estate and insur 
ance offices. Miss Kircher has had 
similar experience and has specialized on 
casualty and surety business. 


KRASNER DIXIE FIRE AGENT 

Dixie Fire has appointed Louis D. 
Krasner, Inc. New York metropolitan 
agent, with headquarters at 123 William 
Street, where the agency has consoli- 
dated its Brooklyn and New York offices. 


SS 
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World’s Fair Visitor Thinks 


[ ~ _ fr - 3X 


Fire Alarm Box an Exhibit 


The first fire alarm turned in at the 
New York World’s Fair following the 


opening on Sunday morning was a false 
alarm, turned in by a curious visitor who 
mistook the fire alarm box for some sort 
of gadget associated with an exhibit. 


Fire Insurance Losses In 
New Jersey Higher in 38 
lire losses in New Jersey sustained by 
insurance companies during 1938, accord 
ing to figures released by the New Jersey 
Insurance Department, totaled $7,894,849, 
with premiums written of $25,049,109. In 
1937 the losses paid amounted to $6,554,- 
092, with premiums written totaling $25,- 
263,045. The total losses paid in 1938 on 
tornado, windstorm and cyclone was $172,- 
468, with premiums written amounting to 
$316,048. In 1937 losses paid totaled 
$79,530, with premiums written amounting 
to $270,600. Last year losses paid on 
sprinkler leakage amounted to $34,938, with 
premiums written amounting to $76,768. 
In 1937 the losses paid amounted to 
$44,160, with premiums written amounting 
to $76,733. 





War Risk Cover Legislation 
The 
lederal 


United States Treasury and other 


agencies are drafting legislation 
for special government war-risk insurance 
to avert a tieup of American vessels and 
cargoes in case of war according to United 
Press dispatches from Washington. 

The emergency program is being pri 
pared with the assistance of Basil Harris, 
vice-president of the United States Lines, 
who was called in by Secretary of the 
Treasury Morgenthau. Morgesthau is un 
official chairman of the administration 
group charged with preparation of plan 
to meet any shocks arising from European 
conflict. The threat of a tieup of Ameri 


can shipping lies in the likelihood that 
private underwriters would suspend risl 
coverage in event of war. Because of 
the continued tension abroad, they have 


tripled and in some instances quadrupled 


their war risk rates. 


ALFRED C. SINN, INC.. MOVES 


Alfred C, Sinn, Inc., one of the leadin 


local agencies of Passaic, N. J., ha 
moved from 713 Main Avenue to 753 
Main Avenue. 











Strength — Safety — Service 
































Cleveland, O. 
314 Bulkley Building 





Chicago, Ill. 
175 W. Jackson Blvd. 


A solidly-established reputation for strength, safety and service has 
placed The Pearl on an enviably high plane in the minds of insurers... 
public acceptance which Pearl agents find to their constant advantage. 


PEARL AMERICAN FLEET 


PEARL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
(United States Branch) 


Cincinnati, O. 
1724 Carew Tower 


EUREKA-SECURITY FIRE & 
MARINE INSURANCE CO. 


MONARCH FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 


80 JOHN STREET . NEW YORK 


San Francisco 
200 Bush Street 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
525 Chestnut Street 
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Security Group Makes 
Several Staff Changes 

HENRY TO HANDLE PRODUCTION 

Hubbell of Michigan, Shappell of New 


Jersey and Beach of New York Trans- 
ferred to Home Office 








The Security of New Haven announces 
that following his election April 21 as 
assistant secretary of Security and the 
East and West, Samuel D. Henry, gen- 
eral agent in Connecticut, has been 
placed in charge of production and will 
give his full time to development work. 
Mr. Henry has been with the Security 
for thirty years in western Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, and later in Connecticut. 

John J. Hubbell, state agent in Michi- 
gan, has been called to the home office 
as general agent in charge of underwrit- 
ing middle western business. He is a 
past president of the Michigan Fire 
Prevention Association and is a Past 
Most Loyal Gander, Michigan Pond of 
the Blue Goose. Mr. Hubbell is being 
succeeded as state agent for Michigan 
by Henry R, Lamy, formerly with the 
Michigan Insurance Bureau at Detroit, 
and the Travelers, as special agent for 
Michigan. 

Shappell to Home Office 

J. M. Shappell, special agent in New 
Jersey for Security and the East and 
West, has been transferred to the home 
office to specialize in special hazard and 
side line production. Mr. Shappell is a 
graduate of Syracuse University and be- 
fore joining the Security was an inspec- 
tor on the staff of the Eastern Under- 
and later 


writers Inspection Bureau 
acted as special agent for the Home 
group. 

Mr. Shappell is being succeeded by. 


Paul M. C. Hauser, who entered insur- 
ance in 1926 with the North America, 
later becoming special agent in northern 
New Jersey. He is a graduate of Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. 

H. C. Beach, special agent for Security 
in eastern New York, goes to the home 
office to an important underwritine post 
in connection with New York State, Mr. 
3each has been with the Security group 
since 1919. He is being succeeded by 
William C. O’Brien, who has had many 
years home office and field experience in 
the New York territory. Mr. O’B:ien 
will make his headquarters in Albany. 


N. Y. F. & M. Insurance 
Golf Ass’n Calls for Dues 


The New York Fire & Marine Insur- 
ance Golf Association has issued its call 
for 1939 dues and members are requested 
to send in now their checks for $5 to 
Treasurer Samuel A. Mehorter at 95 
William Street, New York City. Sec- 
retary W. T. Glenney says that there 
will be a notice soon about the Spring 
tournament. The association was 
formed twenty-five years ago. 


William S. Pate Dies at 57 


William Schuyler Pate of Branford, 
Conn., member of the New York insur- 
ance brokerage firm of Pate & Robb, 
90 John Street, died last Friday. Mr. Pate 
was born in Brooklyn on June 18, 1881, 
son of the late William Charles Pate and 
Anna Overton Pate. He attended the 
Polytechnic Preparatory School in Brook- 
lyn and was graduated from Princeton in 
1903. In 1905 he entered the employ of 
of the firm of Pate & Robb, which was 
established in 1876, and in 1910 he be- 
came a member of the firm. 

_He was a member of the Union League 
Club, the New York Athletic Club, the 
Drug and Chemical Club and the Pine 
Orchard Club of Branford. Surviving 
are his wife, Mrs. Inez Hawes Pate; a 
daughter, Mrs. Barbara Pate Van Patten 
of New York; a brother, Carlton O. Pate; 
two sisters, Mrs. E. Everett Rowe of Mill- 
brook, N. Y., and Miss Alice M. Pate, 
and a grandson, Philip Schuyler Van 
Patten. 








Finance Policy Cancelled 
Without Notice to Assured 


In an action by the purchaser of an 
automobile against an automobile sales 
company, a finance company and an in- 
surance company for damages for breach 
of an oral contract to insure, it appeared 
that plaintiff purchased the car through 
the finance company, whose president 
was also the policy writing agent for 
the insurance company. He agreed to 
secure insurance on the car, including 
collision insurance, for eighteen months, 
the premium for the policy being in- 
cluded in the total cost of the car. 

After plaintiff had paid the balance of 
the sales price of the car, the finance 
company’s president cancelled the policy. 
A collision subsequently occurred, but 
before the end of the eighteen months’ 
period. The Oklahoma Supreme Court 
held, United States Fire of New York v. 
Rayburn, 81 P. 2d. 313, that such evi- 
dence was sufficient to support a verdict 
for the plaintiff. 


Falls at Cc. of : 


(Continued from Page 1) 


and learn the problems of government, 
and each of us must carry his share of 
the load of good government, whether 
that load be in taxes alone, or in taxes 
and personal service.” 

Mr. Falls in his address to the assem- 
bled members of the Chamber of Com- 
merce told briefly of the part played 
by insurance in general business. _ It 
administers a business of some $1,500,- 
000,000 a year, with a record of stability, 
in the last 146 years, unsurpassed by any 
other business of like volume. The old- 
est capitalized stock insurance company 
in this country started business in 1792 
and is still operating successfully, he 
said. In the so-called depression years 
since 1929, only one capital stock fire 
insurance company has failed in its obli- 
gations to policyholders, and that was a 
small company. There are seventy-four 
insurance companies operating in the 
United States each more than 100 years 
old, and 168 insurance companies more 
than seventy-five years old. 

Fire insurance companies in the Na- 
tional Board of Fire Underwriters alone, 
of which there are 198 in number, em- 
ploy more than 50,000 men and women; 
invest more than $900,000,000 in public 
utilities, manufacturing, merchandising 
and transportation companies; furnish 
investment opportunity for large and 
small savings of individual citizens, and 
supply the guarantee against sudden fi- 
nancial shock and consequent cessation 
of gainful activity needed by property 
owners and all kinds of businesses. This 
employment roll, and this participation 
in the stable financing of other indus- 
tries, is about one-third of such contrib- 
utions to recovery which are now made 
by all casualty, fire and marine insur- 
ance and surety companies in this coun- 
try, to which is added about 150,000 in- 
surance agents and their hundreds of 
thousands of agency employes, through- 


QUALIFICATIONS CHANGED 





Illinois Bill Affecting Agents and Bro- 
kers Changed Respecting Commis- 
sions on Canceled Policies 

Provision in the bill calling for re- 
vision of the agent and broker qualifi- 
cation act in Illinois, for return of com- 
missions on canceled policies, is to be 
deleted, removing one of the objections 
raised by the Insurance Brokers Asso- 
ciation of Illinois. Decision to delete 
that clause was reached at Chicago over 
the last week-end, when Director of In- 
surance Palmer and J. O. Brown, head 
of the license division, met with a com- 
mittee of brokers. 

In a statement they issued jointly, Mr. 
Palmer and Mr. Brown said the redraft 
of the act sets itself forth to change a 
number of details which need correction 
or strengthening. Among the new 
points injected have been one to stag- 
ger expiration dates according to lines 
of business, and another making a re- 
duction of fees for licenses to run less 
than six months, at half the yearly rate. 


out the country, who spend their incomes 
for the products of other businesses. 
Dependable Security 

“In the development of enterprise, in- 
surance companies do not lead industry 
into new fields nor into the expansion of 
present activities. They research and 
test the perils and hazards of every busi- 
ness—new and old—apprize manufac- 
turer, merchant, shipper, and property 
owner of the safest and most economical 
way to deal with insurable risks by 
which their enterprises—present and 
prospective—are beset, and then furnish 
dependable security against financial loss 
when unforeseen catastrophe visits the 
venture entailing a loss in money which 
would bankrupt, or seriously hamper 
gainful activity except for insurance in- 
demnity. 

“Insurance is a business of conserva- 
tion. When calamity, in the form of 
devastating fire; loss of a valuable cargo 
at sea or on land; or an_ unsatisfied 
judgment for personal injury through 
accident, would otherwise interrupt or 
permanently destroy a business; throw 
men out of work; destroy investors’ 
equities, and necessitate niggardly com- 
promises with creditors, the unfortunate 
individual or company is saved to the 
community, and soon restored to use- 
fulness, by the proceeds of insurance 
paid for out of current earnings. 

“This is not a sales talk on insurance. 
It is an attempt to briefly describe the 
function of insurance in our national 
economy, and its use and its opportuni- 
ties in the development of American en- 
terprise. 

Criticism Valuable If Constructive 

“Criticism is valuable if constructive, 
and the insurance business is accus- 
tomed to criticism, but not callous to it,” 
Mr. Falls said. “I am convinced of the 
sincerity of business in the main, and 
have much evidence of harm to the 
growth of business, and consequently to 
employment and the development of en- 
terprise, resulting directly from the 
cynicism expressed by those who seek 
to discredit private enterprise. Men in 


Insured May Sue for Full Damages 


In an action for property damage and 
personal injuries received in an auto- 
mobile collision the defendants recon- 
vened and sued plaintiff for similar 
damages. Trial on the merits resulted 
in a judgment for plaintiff for $631, the 
amount of damages to his car. Defend- 
ants appealed. Plaintiff prayed for an 
increase of damages to $881. This was 
granted by the Louisiana Court of Ap- 
peal, Ayres v. Wyatt, 185 So. & 

The plaintiff’s insurer had paid him 
$328 in full discharge of its liability to 
him under its policy contract. This 
payment, the court said, did not nearly 
cover in full the damages to the car. 
Plaintiff signed no subrogation, but tes- 


for the joint benefit of himself and his 
insurer. 

The court said that the defendants 
were not concerned with and had no 
right to inquire into the transactions 
between. the insured and insurer termi- 
nating in a settlement between them. 
Whether the amount thereof were great 
or small did not modify or affect the 
liability of the tortfeasor. Notwith- 
standing such a settlement and the legal 
subrogation or equitable assignment su- 
perinduced thereby, the insured retains 
the right to sue for the full amount of 
damages involved, especially where, as 
here, the amount of insurance paid does 
not equal the amount of the damages 


tified that the action was being instituted sustained. 


NORTH CAROLINA CONVENTIoy 





Local Agents to Hear Boney, Lj 
and Rutherford at Annual Meetip, 
Next Week . 

Talks by Insurance Commissioner Dan 
C. Boney of North Carolina, Past-Prey. 
dent Charles F, Liscomb of the Nationa! 
Association of Insurance Agents ‘al 
President Paul Rutherford of the Hart. 
ford Accident & Indemnity are highlights 
on the program of the forty-second ap. 
nual convention of the North Carolina 
Association to be held next Monday anj 
Tuesday at the Carolina Hotel at Pine. 
hurst, N. C. On Sunday there will be 
golf tournament and past-presidents’ dip. 
ner in the evening. 

Monday will open with a_ breakfast 
meeting, to be followed by district meet. 
ings. At the general session, which wil] 
be for members only, reports will be pre- 
sented by Thomas O’Berry, president 
and other officers and committee chair. 
men, and Mr. Boney will discuss the new 
automobile rating bureau. An open for- 
um and election of officers complete the 
morning program, 

The formal opening ceremonies will be 
held Monday afternoon, following which 
Mr. Liscomb will speak. Other addresses 
will be made by Karl F. Wenz, chief 
accountant of the Champion Pulp & 
Fibre Co., Canton, N. C., on “Insurance 
From the Buyers’ Standpoint,” and Fran- 
cis W. Potter, field supervisor of the 
Aetna Casualty & Surety, whose subject 
will be “Basic Fundamentals for Sue- 
cessful Selling.” 

At the final session Tuesday morning 
there will be reports on rates, rules and 
forms and on Business Development Of- 
fice activities. Bernard P. Carter, gen- 
eral agent at Richmond, Va., will speak 
on “Consumer Cooperatives” and Mr. 
Rutherford will discuss “Comprehensive 
Coverage.” Report of a resolution com- 
mittee, award of the Thomas Gresham 
Redden Cup to a local board for out- 
standing service rendered, award of golf 
prizes and installation of new officers by 
Mr. Liscomb will complete the session. 





the insurance business, and in many 
other business activities, encourage the 
lack of confidence in all business when 
they broadcast sweeping condemnation 
of businesses about which they are al- 
most wholly uninformed. 

“The dereliction of one individual in 
an industry employing many thousands 
of workers, and honestly earning a fair 
dividend upon millions of dollars of in- 
vestors’ savings, is seized upon by the 
press and by the unthinking public as a 
juicy bit, and magnified to acceptable 
evidence that the whole industry is rot- 
ten, and should be investigated and re- 
organized, or taken over by the govern- 
ment. Thus grows the conviction that 
first one and another, and then all busi- 
ness is unworthy of public confidence. 

“Business is charged with being re- 
actionary, opposed to change and op- 
posed to social reform. We, in busi- 
ness, are branded ‘conservatives’ as if 
the term described a disgraceful way of 
life in an era when liberalism is attract- 
ing public fancy. Someone once said, ‘A 
conservative is one who knows the cost 
of change.’ We in the insurance busi- 
ness and, I believe, most administrators 
of successful businesses, favor any for- 
ward-looking change when the benefits 
to be gained by that change outweigh 
the cost of the change. As an aid to 
the freer development of enterprise, we 
must find and employ the means of con- 
veying to the public generally, that this 
is our attitude toward criticism; this 1s 
our attitude toward constructive reform, 
and these are our reasons for resisting 
mere change for variety’s sake, when the 
change is expensive and _ nothing 18 
gained thereby.” 





MURPHY CLU PRESIDENT 
Edward S. Murphy has been elected 
president Buffalo chapter, Chartered Life 
Underwriters. Arthur L. Beck__was 
elected vice-president and Spencer Hick- 
man, secretary-treasurer. The chaptet 
has fourteen members. 
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America Fore Insurance y 7 and Indemnity Group 


THE CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY NIAGARA Fire INSURANCE COMPANY 
FIDELITY-PHENIX FiRE INSURANCE COMPANY MARYLAND INSURANCE COMPANY OF DELAWARE 


AMERICAN EAGLE FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY = : THE FIDELITY AND CASUALTY COMPANY 
First AMERICAN FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY MEDICA FO 9 mene ee ie 
Eighty Maiden Lane, |i) New York, N.Y. 
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TALES of the ROAD 


By E. H. HORNBOSTEL, | 
New York State Agent, Firemen’s of N. J. 





For many years when the country was 
expanding and growing rapidly (in my 
lifetime it has grown from 38,000,000 in 
1880 to 130,000,000 plus) it became the nat 
ural conclusion to think: “This year the 
business was good, but next year it will 
be better, etc.” It became almost an 
obsession. Now this growth has stop- 
ped, but the obsession that business- 
any business—has to increase “next” 
year still remains, and the fact that the 
country will not grow as it has done is 
a hard fact to face. I well remember 
that when listing towns in New York 
State in 1894 for the company, as pos- 
sible prospects for agencies, one of the 
questions was, “Is it growing?” If not, 
we did not seek it as an agency. There 
are very few, especially of the smaller 
towns in New York that have grown 
materially, and therefore it has been 
correspondingly difficult to get business 
or agencies. In fact I know several 


quite sizeable towns that have gone 
backward in insurable values. A great 


many towns have just stood still for 
twenty years. It is a discouraging pros- 
pects and very little can be done about 
it. Existing conditions, that is, halting 
of increase and expansion of population, 
antedate the war, but have been aggra- 
vated by amateurish minded so-called 
“economists” since by the depression. I 
have lived through several depressions, 
but economists and administrations did 
not then “go nuts,” and recoveries took 
place more quickly in consequence there- 
of. You cannot make a country pros- 
perous by price fixing, interfering with 
law of supply and demand and other 
idiocies. 


* * * 
Help Me With the Name of This Plant 
At the Palatine Hotel, Newburgh, 


N. Y., I was shown a queer plant, name 
of species unknown, but coming from 
some southern swamplands, which in- 
stead of leaves has bark like spongy 
excrescences (not parasitic) and pre- 
sumably having no leaves, it breathes 
through these corklike excrescences. It 
seemed to me like a “fossil” plant, that 
is a survival of some primordial plant 
life. I could find out very little about it 
from anyone. Perhaps some of my 
readers can tell me. The manager’s 
wife placed it in the dining room and 
to make it more interesting placed dog- 
wood blooms over it, and I remarked to 
her that it was possibly fitting because 
dogwood was associated with a “bark” 
plant. 
xs es 2 
The Helmer Family 

Those who have read some of Walter 
Edmonds’ Mohawk Valley stories will 
remember the tales about the famous 
scout and runner Helmer, who in order 
to warn settlers of Indian and English 
raids by Brant’s Indians and their sav- 
age associates (paying the Indians $10 
for every scalp, even children’s) who 
often outran the Indians, saving the 

ADJUSTER DIRECTORY ISSUED 

Alfred M. Best Co., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, has issued the 1939 edition of 
Best’s Directory of Adjusters and In- 
vestigators, which has been approved as 
the official directory of the National As- 
sociation of Independent Insurance Ad- 
justers. For the first time the publishers 
have included in this work a complete 
list of the claim department managers of 
insurance companies, both in home and 
branch offices. The book also indicates 








the class of business in which each ad- 
juster is most experienced, 


inhabitants from massacre. The family 
still has a reunion every year. I dis- 
covered that two young men of the 
family are engaged in the hotel business, 
one at the Palatine at Newburgh an 
one at the Nelson House at Poughkeep- 
sie. I learned this accidentally when we 
were looking over a road map at New- 
burgh, trying to locate some little town, 
when he, Mr. Helmer, asked me whether 
I had heard the story of the scout and 
runner Helmer, which led to further in- 
teresting conversation. ; 
* * * 
We Are Suckers 

Some hotels have not yet reached the 
point of departing from the old and 
honorable “graft” of charging guests 
more for papers than they have to pay 
out. This idea probably originated in the 
days when they “soaked” every stranger. 
Many hotels have gotten away from this, 
notably the Nelson House, Poughkeepsie, 
and Statler’s hotels. There is no reason 
why we should pay more for a paper 
from a hotel newsstand than we would 
pay for a cigar, except for the reason 

that we are “suckers” to do so. 





‘New “Planned Progress” By 


Boston and Old Colony Cos. 


Ray C. Dreher, advertising and sales 
promoting manager of the Boston and 
Old Colony insurance companies of Bos- 
ton, has issued a new edition of “Planned 
Progress” the booklet sent to agents 
who desire comprehensive information 
and suggestions on building premium 
volume. This attractive booklet explains 
in detail methods of cooperation by the 
company and its field representatives 
with- the individual needs of agents. 

This assistance which these companies 
offer agents is indicative of intelligent 
planning and study by home office sales 
promotions departments. In the years 
that Boston and Old Colony agents have 
had the benefit of “Planned: Progress” 
the large majority of them report size- 
able gains in premium volume and num- 
ber of prospects, broadened knowledge 
of insurance coverages, saving in time 
and numerous other benefits. 





Underwriters Protective 
Ass’n to Meet on May 19 


The Underwriters Protective Associa- 
tion of Newark, N. J., will hold its an- 
nual meeting on Friday, May 19, at 11 
a. m. in the auditorium of the American 
of Newark Building. William A. Hall, 
Jr., is president of the association and 
William B. Rearden, vice-president and 
chairman of the executive committee. 
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CHESTNUT AT THIRTEENTH STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 
400 ROOMS + 400 BATHS 


Four air-conditioned restaurants 
Banquet facilities-Sample rooms 








THE PILOT REINSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


CAPITAL and SURPLUS $2,500,000 


Reinsurance: Fire, Marine & Allied Lines 
Carl Schreiner, President 


70 Pine Street, New York City 








IN SUPPORT OF COMMERCE 


T. Alfred Fleming of National Board 
Addresses Four Groups in Louis- 
ville on Credit 
Importance of cooperation between 
credit, insurance and accounting profes- 
sions in “supporting the credit and com- 
merce of the United States.” was em- 
phasized in a talk by T, Alfred Flem- 


ing, New York, director of conservation, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, in 
Louisville May 25. 

Mr. Fleming spoke before a combined 
meeting of the Louisville Credit Men’s 
Association, the Louisville Board of Fire 
Underwriters, Louisville Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Account- 
ants and the Kentucky Society of Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. It was the 
first meeting of what is planned as con- 
sistent cooperation among those groups. 

The speaker explained how, through 
counseling business of its hazards, the 
professions could stabilize the tenor of 
commerce, prevent disastrous losses and 
bankruptcy and promote a healthier sit- 
uation in the long run. 

He pointed out that since 93% of the 
nation’s commerce is run on credit, it is 
necessary that “sound, satisfactory in- 
surance” back up this business. “Com- 
merce rolls on the rails of credit,” he 
pointed out. “The ties supporting these 
rails are your four organizations work- 
ing in a common interest. Beneath all 
is the stability and the adequacy of the 
roadbed, and this is possible through 
scientifically working out insurance 
structures that will assure credit agen- 
cies of preventing losses on_ their 
money.” 

Mr. Fleming discussed numerous new 
industrial hazards and the need for both 
business and insurance to know of them. 
He explained a variety of insurance poli- 
cies designed to cover new conditions. 


INSURER FAILS TO DEFEND 

The North Carolina Supreme Court, 
214 N. C. 596, 200 S. E. 411, says that 
it seems to be settled law that anyone 
for whose benefit an insurance policy is 
issued, covering the legal liability of the 
insured, may institute an action directly 
against the insured for any loss suf- 
fered. Under a policy covering the legal 
liability of a carrier, in an action by the 
owner of the cargo for the loss thereof 
against the carrier, of which the in- 
surer had notice and an opportunity to 
defend, a judgment secured by the 
owner of the cargo against the carrier 
was held conclusive as to the insurer. 


F. A. SCHMITZ APPOINTED 
Frank A. Schmitz of 16 Court Street, 
Brooklyn, has been appointed Brooklyn 
fire agent for the Carolina Insurance Co. 
of the Home of New York group. 
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LAND OWNERSHIP ESSENTIAL 





Tennessee Court Rules on Whether Risk 
Affects Both Species of Property 
Covered by Policy 
The Tennessee Supreme Court is jp. 
clined to the view that the question of 
divisibility of a fire policy covering realty 
and personalty, and which is void as to 
the realty, is dependent upon whether 
the risk affects both species of property 
covered by the policy. If the property 
is so situated that the risk on the realty 
cannot be affected without affecting the 
risk on the personalty, the policy must 
be regarded as entire and a breach of 
the condition of the policy as to one 

renders the entire policy void. 

A fire policy covering a dwelling house 
and its contents provided that the policy 
should be void “if the subject of in- 
surance be a building on ground not 
owned by the assured in fee simple” 
The legal title to the land on which the 
house stood was in another with whom 
insured bargained for the property but 
took no deed. The property was de- 
stroyed by fire. It was held in an 
action on the policy—Payne v. Eureka 
Security Fire & Marine, 122 S. W. 24. 
431—that the contract would be treated 
as entire and not divisible, precluding 
recovery by the insured for the loss of 
the contents of the house. The court 
adopted the reasoning of the California 
Supreme Court in Goorberg v. Assur- 
ance Co., 150 Cal. 510, that the risk is 
greater where a man insures a house on 
land not belonging to him than it would 
be if he owned the land. And if the 
risk on the house is greater by reason of 
the want of ownership, it is clearly 
greater as to the contents of the house. 





Mary E. Roesch Engaged 
To F. Wickham Mallalieu 


The engagement of Miss Mary Eliza- 
beth Roesch, daughter of Mr. and Mrs. 
Dolph George Roesch of East Orange, 
N. J., to F. Wickham Mallalieu, Jr., son 
of Dr. and Mrs. F. W. Mallalieu of Jer- 
sey City, was announced at a tea given 
by her parents on Sunday, April 3. 
Miss Roesch attended Skidmore College 
and Berkeley Secretarial School, and for 
the past four years has been secretary 
to Leon A. Watson, expert of the Sched- 
ule Rating Office of New Jersey. 

Mr. Mallalieu attended Wilbraham 
Academy and New York University and 
is now special agent for the Rhode 
Island Insurance Co. in eastern Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and Delaware. Mr. 
Mallalieu is the nephew of W. E. Mal- 
lalieu, general manager of the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters. 


CANADIAN FIRE LOSSES 
Fire losses in Canada were lower dur- 
ing the week ended with April 22, the 
estimate being $167,800. The low figure 
reflects the seasonal trend and approxi- 
mates the loss for the previous week of 
$172,500. It was slightly higher than 
the total of $143,575 recorded in_ the 
corresponding week of last year. Since 
January 1, 1939, fire losses in the Do- 
minion totaled $6,215,000 as against $5,- 

826,500 for the same period in 1938. 


DAVIS & SHECTOR APPOINTMENT 


Davis & Shector of 185 Montague 
Street, Brooklyn, have been appointe 
Brooklyn fire agents for the Paul Re- 
vere Fire Ins. Co. of the Home of New 
York group. This agency also repre- 
sents for fire, the Capital of California, 
Pacific National and Millers National. 
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P-U-L-L-S 
PREMIUMS 


HOW TO MAKE THE INVENTORY 
in place of “Year Purchased” and under “Cost” give cash value 
of arncle at ime received. The su 








If you have a fire, an inves tory must be made. Why not Take one room st # time and enter the purchase date and cost 
do it now? It's not difficult Proceed as follows of each item In the case o! of gifts us OF presents enier dete received 
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a Practical Suggestion from 


THE JOHN DOE INSURANCE ACENCY 
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NOTE Cary totals to “Summary Column” (see over) 
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salesmen-in-print supplied reply card is also provided. 
to Royal-Liverpool agents is 
the “Household Inventory Let- eects Unusually high percentages 
orders to mailings have 











ter”—a personalized 4-page of 
letter-folder attractively printed in been reported by agents who have 


two colors. used this mail presentation. 


It is not the conventional inventory May we tell you about other un- 


book or booklet. The inside pages 
provide space for the inventory 
record. The first page contains 
Agent’s imprint as shown above 


usual sales and educational aids 
which help our representatives to 
achieve INCREASED PRODUCTION? 
We'll gladly ask our fieldman to 





and is personalized by filling in the eall if you ll address 


ROYAL’ LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


AMERICAN & FOREIGN INSURANCE COMPANY * BRITISH & FOREIGN MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ° CAPITAL FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA * THE LIVERPOOL 
& LONDON & GLOBE INSURANCE CO. LTD. e THAMES & MERSEY MARINE INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD ® QUEEN INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA * THE NEWARK FIRE INSURANCI 
COMPANY bd FEDERAL UNION INSURANCE COMPANY ® ROYAL INSURANCE COMPANY, LTD. ® THE SEABOARD INSURANCE COMPANY ad STAR INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Over 300 at Broceklyn 
Brokers’ Annual Dinner 
S. R. FELLER IS TOASTMASTER 
President Fries Praless Superintendent 
Pink, Members of the Department 
and State Legislature 


Over 300 members and guests attend 


ed the annual dinner of the Brooklyn 
Insurance Brokers Association Tuesday 
at the Hotel Bossert, Brooklyn. Con- 
structive association work was the theme 
emphasized by the speakers of the eve 


ning who included Thomas J. Cullen, 
First Deputy Superintendent of Insur 
ance: Herbert W. Schaefer, president, 
National Association of Insurance Bro 
kers, and Col, Francis R. Stoddard, for 


mer Superintendent of Insurance 

H. Lester Heistad, chairman of the 
dinner committee, presided and Samuel 
R. Feller acted as toastmaster. He in- 
troduced J. E. Fries, president, who ex 
pressed satisfaction over the manner in 


which the insurance companies and In 
surance Department have cooperated 
with the Brooklyn brokers association 
since its formation twenty-seven vears 
aco. He pointed out that in the State 
of New York there are about 19,000 
licensed insurance brokers, but only a 
small percentage of them are members 
of brokers’ associations If unaffiliated 


brokers would stop to realize that only 
through organized activity car the 
standards of the insurance broker be 
improved 


He also voiced his thanks to the men 


bers of the tate legislature for the 
vork thev have done in advancing the 
nterest the i urance tratern H 
aid tha i eb ke f th tate 
hould fe reatl debted for the w1 
lerstanding and pired leadership of 
Superinter lent ¢ It ince Louis H 
Pink He ha ooperated,.” M Fric 
said ith th ] the i ciat 
by freel ( 1 th u H le 
cl ns have neluded = the nsideration 
f the brokers’ viewpoints and interests. 





In making his conclusions he has al 
ways been fair.” 

Thomas J. Cullen, Deputy Superin- 
tendent, spoke briefly about the new in- 
surance code. He congratulated the 
Brooklyn brokers for the support they 
have given the Insurance Department. 
He said that no progress would have 
been made without the cooperation of 
the individuals who will be affected by 
the passing of the code and such or- 
eanizations as the brokers association. 
He believes that the passing of this 
code will not only be an outstanding 
achievement for the State of New York 
but for the entire country. 

Assisting dinner committee Chairman 


Heistad were Vice-Chairman Bernhard 
Stern, E. C. MacCormack, N. Lee Colin, 
M. L. Nathanson, Harrv G. Ellis, J. L. 
Schneider, Alex Goldberger, Myron 
Gillespie and Jerome Siegel. 
Presentation to Eisemann 

The meeting concluded with the 
presentation by the association of an 
order for a radio to immediate Past 


President Sylvester P. Eisemann. Toast- 
master Feller made the presentation ad- 
dress. 

Superintendent Pink, substituting for 
the Governor at a dinner for the Crown 
Prince and Princess of Norwav, was un- 
able to a‘tend the affair. Lieutenant 
Governor Charles Poletti, also scheduled 
to speak, sent his regrets for not being 
able to attend as the legislature was still 
in session. 


Others on the dais included Charles D. Fraser. 


president, Brooklyn Fire Agents Association; 
Leonard M. Gardner, counsel, New York State 
Insurance Denartment; Arthur Goerlich, presi- 


dent, 
liam J 


Bronx Insurance Men’s Association; Wil- 
Heffernan, commissioner, Board of Elec 
tions, City of New York; Harold M. Hess. man- 
ager, New York Fire Insurance Exchange; 
George H. Tamison, Deputy Superintendent of 
Insurance; Josenh F. Lawler, chief examiner, 
brokers bureau, Insurance Department; Peter A. 
Locke, president, Independent Brokers Associa 
tion of Brooklyn; Leonard L. Saunders, execu- 
tive secretary, New York State Insurance Fed- 
eration; George F. Sullivan, rresident. General 
Brokers Association of New York: Charles A. 
Wheeler, chief examiner. New York State In- 
surance Department; J. Donald Whelehan, 


Deputy Sunerintendent of Insurance; Tohn R 
Traynor. Denuty Sunerintendent of Insurance, 
and J. L. Wood, chief, complaint bureau, In- 


surance Department 


BROKER’S LICENSE REVOKED 


Superintendent of Insurance Louis H. 
Pink has revoked the licenses of Aaron 


D. Stein, an insurance broker, of 152 
West Forty-second Street, New York 
City. Stein was licensed as an insur- 


ance broker and as an agent of two life 
insurance companies. Stein had been in 


the insurance business for eighteen 
vears preceding the revocation of his 
licenses. 


tAGCeoS COVERS 


TO HONOR HARRY MAAS 


Member of Henry Sobel Organization to 
Be Given Beefsteak Party Latter 
Part of May 
Friends of Harry Maas are planning to 
give a beefsteak part for him May 24 
at the Grand Street Boys Club House, 
New York. He is with Henry Sobel & 
Co., brokers, 116 John Street, and has 
been in insurance in New York since 
1889. He has been with Mr. Sobel for 
thirty-five years. Some of those on the 
committee arranging for the affair are: 
William J. Corroon & Reynolds, 
chairman; Vincent Cullen, National Surety, vice- 
chairman; Henry Sobel, Russell 
Hayes, De Mott Schweitzer, secretary; Caryl A. 
Barnett, Minner & Barnett; George F. Kern, 
Fuller & Kern; George Kuchler, Jones & Whit- 
lock; John Lynch, Gruber & Lynch; Edward 
Maeser, McDaniel, Maeser & Co.; Norman R. 
Moray, United States Casualty; Leon M. Prince, 
Prince & Loeb; Richard, American 
of Newark; John Rogers, Chubb & Son; Ber- 
Rubin, Goldstein & Co.; Franklin J. 
Strauss, Scanlan-Strauss John B. 
Theurer, Theurer William J. 
Thompson, Globe Indemnity, and A. H. Witt- 

hohn, Chubb & Son. 


Reynolds, 


treasurer; 


Eugene C. 


nard 
Agency; 


Agency, Inc.; 





Pink at Dinner to Crown 
Prince Olav of Norway 


Insurance Superintendent Louis  H. 
Pink was selected by Governor Lehman 
to represent the State of New York at 
the dinner given to Crown Prince Olav 
and Crown Princess Martha of Norway 
at the Waldorf-Astoria in New York on 
Tuesday evening. Covernor Lehman was 
unable to leave Albany to attend the 
dinner and named Mr. Pink to take his 
place. 


Agents Give Luncheon For 
Willard S. Brown, Manager 


Willard S. Brown, New York. was 
given a luncheon April 29 in Garden 
City, Long Island, by his agents in su- 
burban territory. He is president of 
Willard S. Brown & Co., metropolitan 
and suburban manager for several com- 
panies. The agents wished to give out- 
ward expression to the cordial relations 
that have existed for many years be- 
tween them and the Brown organiza- 
tion. From what Mr. Brown said it 
was evident that he appreciated keenly 
the warm tribute paid him by his agents. 





Exchange Suit Dropped By 
Murphy & Jordan, N. Y. 


_ When called for trial in the Supreme 
Court of New York County, April 27, the 
old suit of Murphy & Jordan, Inc., against 
the New York Fire Insurance Exchange 
and the New York Fire Insurance Rating 
Organization, was discontinued on request 
of the plaintiff. When the exchange 
amended its rules in 1933 Murphy & Jor- 
dan contended that thereby thev were de- 
prived of the Class 3 exchange member- 
ship they had held. Reasons for ter- 
minating the action were not given. 

A luncheon was given in Atlantic City 
April 28 by Connecticut Fire to officers 
and employes of C. J. Adams & Co., of 
that place, marking the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of the Adams firm’s representation 
of that company. 
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90 John Street 
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AGENTS APPROVE 


| Agents approve our folders. And there’s a 
reason. We are exponents of the new and 
| convincing way in direct-by-mail adver. 
| tising. We work in the knowledge that 
dullness in advertising is disaster. That 
people will read a folder if it is more inter- 
esting than anything else in the mail. Our 
folders are not guaranteed to make sales 
— but to give our agents every chance, 
Write for a sample set of these folders, 
Compare them with those you are now 
using. See for yourself whether you would 





rather have them work for or against you. 


BOSTON INSURANCE COMPANY 


OLD COLONY INSURANCE COMPANY 
87 Kilby Street, Boston, Massachusetts 





Remains Baltimore Mayor 


HOWARD W. JACKSON 


Howard W. Jackson, Democratic may- 
or of Baltimore, Md., and one of the 
leading insurance agents of that city, 
was re-elected mayor this week for his 
fourth term. His lead over his Repub- 
lican opponent was 24,000 votes 


PITTSBURGH AGENCY MOVES 

The Stone-Chidester Agency, Inc., gen- 
eral agent in western Pennsylvania fof 
a number of fire and casualty compa- 
nies, has moved into new offices at 610 
Columbia Building, 248 Fourth Avenue, 
Pittsburgh. The agency was formerly lo- 
cated at 339 Boulevard of the Allies. 
The agency was organized about twenty 


vears ago as the Chidester Co. It was 
acquired by ‘J. E. Stone, local agent, m 
1936 and reorganized under its present 
title. The office represents the Halifax 
Fire. Mercantile Underwriters of _ the 


Mercantile, Century of Edinburgh. Mich- 
igan Fire & Marine, and Knickerbocker 
in the fire insurance field and the Asso- 
ciated Indemnity and National Casualty. 


N. Y. AGENTS TO HEAR MENN 
William H. Menn of Tos Angeles, 
president of the National Association 0! 
Insurance Agents, will address the con- 


vention of the New York State Associa 
tion at Syracuse on May 22-24. He will 
also speak before the Virginia Associa 


tion at Richmond later that same week 
and before the convention of the New 


Eneland Associations at Bretton Woods, 


N. H., July 5-7. 
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New YORK’S first World's Fair, in 
1853, was housed in the Crystal Palace 
in Bryant Park at the rear of the old 
reservoir where the New York Public Library now stands. 

Flanked by the Latting observation tower, this structure 
with its ‘perispheric’ dome projected a promise of things 
to come that the new New York World’s Fair more than 
fulfills in its demonstration of human progress during the 
past eighty-six years. The factor of security afforded by 
sound stock fire insurance contributed in no small measure 


to the uninterrupted pace of this progress down the 


Te HOM 


fairway of time. Since 
its founding in 1853 
The Home 


Insurance 


Company, through the 


NEW YORK 
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recognition of its progressiveness 
and financial soundness by property 
owners of the nation, has become the 
leading insurer of American homes and the homes of 
American industry. As the new World's Fair prophesies 
of things yet to come, so does this institution anticipate the 
opportunity for still greater service to the insuring public. 
The Company has established headquarters in “The Home 
of The Home of New York’’—Home No. 19 in The Town of 
Tomorrow at the 1939 New York World's Fair. The main 


offices of the Company are at 59 Maiden Lane, New York. 


* * * 


The Home, through its agents 
and brokers, 
leading insurance protector 
of American Homes and the 
Homes of American Industry. 


SURANCE 
COMPANY 


is America’s 
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L. C. Gray President 
Of Millers National 


ARTHUR A, KRUEGER ADVANCED 





Elected Secretary-Treasurer and Direc- 
tor; W. S. Whitford, Vice-Presi- 
dent, Also a Director 





L. C. Gray of Kansas City has been 
elected president of the Millers National 
of Chicago, succeeding the late H. M. 
Giles. Secretary Arthur A. Krueger is 
now secretary-treasurer and a director, 
succeeding A. I. Bushnell, who has re- 
tired as treasurer and director. W. S 





L. C. GRAY 


Whitford, vice-president, has been elect- 
ed a director, 

Mr. Gray has been a director since 
1935 and comes to the Millers National 
with insurance experience dating back to 
1892. He started as a clerk in a local 
agent’s office in Salina, Kan., and three 
years later became a local agent for him- 
self. In 1900 he was made special agent 
for the Springfield Fire & Marine for 
Kansas, and in 1905 became state agent 
for Missouri with headquarters in Kan- 
sas City. In 1911 he was made general 
agent for both Kansas and Missouri for 
the Springfield and continued in that 
capacity until he resigned to enter ser- 
vice in the World War. He went into 
the general insurance business on his re- 
turn and in 1923 became general man- 
ager of Millers National’s southwestern 
agency. 

Arthur A. Krueger has been with the 
Millers National for the past thirty- 
three years serving in an _ executive 
capacity since 1916 when he became chief 
accountant. In 1928 he was made assist- 
ant secretary and in 1935 was advanced 
to secretary of the company, which posi- 
tion he occupied until his recent election 
to the position of secretary-treasurer. 
Mr. Krueger has been active in the sta- 
tistical and investment end of the com- 
pany’s business for many years, and is 
particularly well grounded in his new 
official duties. 

W. S. Whitford, vice-president, began 
his insurance career in 1910. For twen- 
ty-one years he was with the Spring- 
field Fire & Marine, most of this time 
as Kansas state agent with offices in 
Topeka. One year was spent in the 
Springfield Western department in Chi- 
cago. In January, 1938, he joined Millers 
National in the official capacity of vice- 
president. 





ANOTHER FRENCH LINER BURNS 


The hull of the dismantled French 
liner Angers, which was being broken 
up at the Van Acker Yard, Toulon, has 
been burned out as a result of a fire 
which is believed to have been acciden- 
tal. However, in view of the recent 
outbreak in the liner Paris, a thorough 
investigation has been ordered. It is not 
thought that any evidence of arson will 
be found. 





KENNEDY BRIDGE LEAGUE HEAD 


New York Organization Holds Fimal 
Tournament of Season; High Average 
Players Meet Later 

The New York Insurance Bridge 
League held its annual meeting April 27 
and elected the following officers: Presi- 
dent, J. W. Kennedy, Providence Wash- 
ington; vice-president, C. G. Roth, Na- 
tional Surety Corp.; second vice-presi- 
dent, Audley Brindley, Hartford Acci- 
dent & Indemnity; secretary, Fred S. 
Knight, Weekly Underwriteer; treas- 
urer, C. L. Beardsley, America Fore. 
C. M. Graham, State Insurance Fund, 
was elected to the board of governors. 

The final tournament of the league 
was held on the same date. Those 
finishing first, second and third in the 
respective sections of play being as 
follows: 

Section 1. First, A, Kerner and C. R. 
McNamee, National Surety; second, R. 
\. Kearney, Sun Indemnity, and J. Krae- 
mer, Muller-Kraemer, Inc.; third, Am- 
brose Ryder, Great American Indemnity, 
and Harry Lees, U. S. F. & G. 

Section 2. Tied for first and second, 
William Flynn, Niagara Fire, and 
Thomas Corcoran, Hartford Fire; Wil- 
liam T. Dunn, Dunn & Fowler, and Rex 


Dennant, Eliel & Loeb. Tied for third 
and fourth, C. E. Coleman, Marsh & 
McLennan, and A. R. Ruth, Marsh & 


McLennan; H. Meyerson and G. H. 
Hipp, State Insurance Fund. 
The thirty-two players having the 


highest averages for the season will meet 
in a _two-session championship finals 
May 11 and’May 18. 





C. I. de Rougemont Dies 


Charles Irving de Rougemont, one of 
the most prominent underwriting mem- 
bers of Lloyd’s, has died at his home, 
Dennett Lodge, Crockham Hill, Kent, at 
the age of 74. His death followed a brief 
illness. 


Mr. de Rougemont was born on May 
22, 1864, and was a son of I. F. de Rouge- 
mont. He was educated at Harrow and 
was elected an underwriting member of 
Lloyd’s in 1885. He served on Lloyd’s 
Committee for many years and twice as 
chairman—in 1918 and 1919. He also 
served as chairman of Lloyd’s Under- 
writers Association and he was a mem- 
ber of the committee of Lloyd’s Benevo- 
lent Fund. For many years and right up 
to the time of his death he was chairman 
of Lloyd’s Patriotic Fund, presiding at a 
meeting of the fund committee just be- 
fore his fatal illness. 


BELL VT. SPECIAL AGENT 





Will Represent All Fire Compani 
America Fore Group; mg , 
With Rating Association 


Phillips M. Bell has been made specia 
agent in Vermont for all fire companies 
of the America Fore Insurance and In. 
demnity Group. Mr. Bell, a native Ver. 
monter, was born in Burlington where he 
now resides. He goes to America Fore 
from the New England Fire Insurance 
Rating Association, of which he was as- 
sistant manager. 

Educated at University of Vermont, 
he started his business career with the 
National City Bank of New York. |p 
1921 he became stamp clerk for the New 
England Insurance Exchange in charge 
of the Burlington office. He held that 


position until four years ago when he 
assumed the duties of assistant manager 
of the rating association, where his 
duties covered inspection work and of.- 
fice management for all of Vermont. 





MARYLAND AGENTS TO MEET 
The Maryland Association of Insur- 


ance Agents will hold its annual meeting 
at Ocean City on June 22-24. 








ance Company, Ltd. 








ROYAL -LIVERPOOL GROUPS 


ONE HUNDRED FIFTY WILLIAM STREET, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Consolidation of 
Royal-Liverpool Groups’ 


Marine Interests.... 


Effective May 1, 1939, the Marine offices of the following Companies, under 
the management of Mr. Frank B. Zeller, moved into grade floor quarters 
at 150 William Street, northeast corner of William and Fulton Streets: 


American & Foreign Insurance Company 

The British & Foreign Marine Ins. Co., Ltd. 
Capital Fire Insurance Company of California 
Federal Union Insurance Company 
The Liverpool & London & Globe Ins. Co. Ltd. 
The Newark Fire Insurance Company 
Queen Insurance Company of America 
Royal Insurance Company, Ltd. 

The Seaboard Insurance Company 
Star Insurance Company of America 
Thames & Mersey Marine Insurance Co., Ltd. 


Associated with these Companies are the Maritime Insurance Company, Ltd., 
the Ocean Marine Insurance Company, Ltd., and the Reliance Marine Insur- 


The telephone number for all the Companies involved in this consolidation is 


REctor 2-8400 
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New iN. F P. A. Regulations Are 
Prepared by Committee on Gases 


gases of the Na- 


The committee on ft 
Association has 


tional Fire Protection 
issued a con] rehensive report contain- 
ing Seniesa covering liquefied 
petroleum gases as motor fuels and city 
as. H. E. Newell, National Board of 
Fire Underwriters, is chairman of the 
conmnittee upon which several insurance 
men serve. These recommendations will 
be presented to the annual meeting of 


the NE. P.A. at Chicago next week. 

cement rapid development in the 
ise of liquefied petroleum gas has called 
for intensive work on the part of the 
committee and the preparation of re- 
visions in the se veral regulations on the 
various applications of liquefied petro- 
leu eases to keep these rules up to 
late. In the present report which super- 
sedes the report presented last year and 
referred back to the committee at its 
committee submits for 
revision of the 
rases. 


wn request, the 
adoption a complete 
regulations on liquefied petroleum ¢g 
This revision is a result of a considera- 
tion of the problems of the industry as 
a whole from a national point of view, 
and especially of the conditions and 
practices in this industry as found on 
the Pacific Coast 

The committee also presents for 
adoption complete revised regulations 
for lique fied petroleum gas as a motor 
fuel, incorporating changes to make 
these regulations consistent with the 
regulations for fixed installations and to 
cover various new developments in this 
field. The two texts, while prepared as 
separate regulations, are intimately re- 
lated and serve to supplement each 
ther. In the interest of simplicity and 
convenience in use by regulatory bodies, 
the committee proposes to continue the 
previous practice of noting on the cover 
of any separate printing of the motor 
fuel regulations the fact that they are 
supplementary to the liquefied petroleum 
gas regulations. 


Liquefied Petroleum Gas Code— 
Tank Trucks 

“The code for the construction and in- 
stallation of liquefied petroleum gas sys- 
tems for enforcement by fire marshals 
and other regulatory authorities, which 
contains the fundamental requirements 
of the liquefied petroleum gas regula- 
tions arranged in a form suitable for 
adoption by state fire marshals or other 
regulatory authorities as minimum man- 


datory requirements, will require re- 
vision to keep it consistent with the 
liquefied petroleum gas_ regulations,” 
says the report. “The committee ac- 
cordingly requests authority to revise 


the liquefied petroleum gas code to in- 
corporate the fundamental requirements 
of the — regulations as adopted by 
the N.F.P.A. This code, adopted by the 
association in 1937, was published by the 
N.F.P.A. in 1937 in separate pamphlet 
form with notation of adoption both by 
the N.F.P.A. and the National Board 
i Fire Underwriters. The text also ap- 
pears in the national fire codes for flam- 
mable liquids and gases, 1938, page 127. 
“Similarly, the regulations for the de- 
sign, construction and operation of auto- 
mobile tank trucks and tank trailers for 
the transportation of liquefied petroleum 
gases, adopted by the association in 1935 
and revised in 1937 will require changes 
to maintain consistency with the lique- 
fed petroleum gas regulations. The com- 
mittee accordingly requests authority to 
make such changes and additions as are 
necessary to incorporate in these regu- 
ations, in so far as applicable thereto, 
the revised requirements adopted by the 
association in the new liquefied petro- 
leum gas regulations. These regulations 
for “aon fied petroleum gas tank trucks 
Were published by the N.F.P.A. in 1937 
with notation of adoption both by the 
N.F.P.A. and by the National Board of 
Fire U Ne ‘rs. They also appear in 
the National Fire Codes for Flammable 
Liquids and Gases, 1938, page 158. 


Gas Fired Floor Heaters 
“For some years the use of gas fired 


floor heaters has been steadily increas- 
ing, especially in the Southwest and on 
the Pacific Coast. With their advent on 
a large scale in the Southern and some 
of the Mid-Western states, attention has 
been drawn to the need of suitable in- 
stallation requirements in order to safe 

guard the inherent hazards of these de 

vices. The committee has accordingly 
studied the problem and presents for 
tentative adoption the installation re- 
quirements deemed necessary. These are 
intended after final adoption for incor- 
poration in the recommended good prac- 
tice requirements for the installation, 
maintenance and use of piping and fit- 
tings for city gas. 

“For informative purposes only, the 
committee invites the attention of the 
association to a new project which has 
just been initiated. This is the compila- 
tion of regulations governing the bulk 
storage of compressed gases in cylinders 
and drums. A conference committee has 
been formed for the purpose of drafting 
regulations which will cover the bulk 
storage of all types of gases. This com- 
mittee has met and divided the work 
among a series of sub-committees. It 
is hoped that this work will make pos- 
sible the presentation of a set of well 
thought out rules at the annual meeting 
of the association in 1940.” 





PURCHASE BRANIFF AGENCY 


H. Moran and J. Rone, Well Known in 
Fire Field, Take Over Oklahoma 
City Agency Founded in 1902 
Hank Moran and Jack Rone of Okla- 
homa City have purchased the Braniff 
Insurance Agency, which resulted in the 
consolidation of the Moran Insurance 
Agency and the Braniff agency, effective 
May 1. The new agency will be known 
as the Moran & Rone Insurance Agency 
and will be located at 220 Braniff Build- 
ing. The Braniff Insurance Agency was 
founded by T. E. Braniff in 1902 and is 
one of the oldest and best known insti- 

tutions of its kind in Oklahoma City. 

Mr. Moran is secretary of the Okla- 
homa Association of Insurors and has 
operated his own local agency since 
1928. He had previously had four years’ 
experience with the Oklahoma Inspec- 
tion Bureau. Before going to Oklahoma 
City he had been connected with the 
Liv — & London & Globe in Chicago. 
Mr. Rone was formerly state agent for 
the National Union Fire. He, too, had 
several vears’ training in the Oklahoma 
Inspection Bureau and had served for 
eleven years as state agent for the Sun. 


A. W. Sewall, Boston, 
Died April 26, Age 85 


Albert Whitmore Sewall, one of Bos- 
ton’s oldest insurance men, died April 
26 at his home in Melrose, age &5. He 
entered insurance when a boy, with Fos- 
ter & Skull, which is now Field & 
Cowles. Later he became chief clerk in 
the general agency of the Royal. He 
was a special agent of the old Union 
Insurance Co. of Pennsylvania, and also 
a partner in Tde & Sewall. In 1911 he 
became special agent for North British 
& Mercantile and for the last twenty 
vears had his own business. 


TROTH IS ANNOUNCED 

Vincent Charles Neidlinger, who is 
associated with the Continental of New 
York, and Miss Martha Frisbie Evans, 
daughter of Mrs. William R. Evans and 
the late Mr. Evans, are engaged to be 
married. Mr. Neidlinger is the son of 
Mr. and Mrs. Samuel C. Neidlinger of 
Upper Montclair, N. J. 


LADD WITH ATLANTIC MUTUAL 

The Atlantic Mutual announces that E. 
Clifford Ladd has joined the underwrit- 
ing staff of their New York office. Mr. 
Ladd has been an inland marine under- 
writer in the New York office of the 
Commercial Union Assurance since 1934. 















ravel 
in the Best 


“Gi rcles” 


Your policyholders will 
surely travel in the “best 
circles” if they carry 
“MERCANTILE?” Per- 
sonal Effects Insurance 
policy against loss or dam- 
age by fire, theft, wreck and 


transportation hazards. 





During vacation time there 
is always a large volume of 
travel; but with two “World’s 
Fairs” travel should reach a 
new peak,thus offering innum- 
erable opportunities to write 
Personal Effects business. Seek 
prospects among policyholders, 
friends and neighbors and in 
the “Personal” and “Society” 


columns of your local news- 





papers. 


cA supply of “Personal Effects 
policies will gladly be sent you, on 
request, for issuance in your own 


office. 


THE 


MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 
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Federal Court Rules on Liability 
For Damage Under P. & I. Policies 


A steamship owner libeled two insur- 
ance companies on P, and I. 
covering damage to cargoes carried by 
the libelant’s ships. One of these ships 
on January 17, 1937, took on a cargo of 
valonia and on January 19, 20, and 21 
took on loads of tobacco, some of which 
was stowed on top of the valonia and 


policies 


some beside it separated by a space of 
about six inches. On discharging the 
cargo at New York on March 13 a large 
quantity of the tobacco stowed over the 
valonia was found to be seriously dam- 
aged by heating. That alongside the 
valonia was damaged on the sides of the 
bales next to valonia. Valonia is known 
to be liable to heat and sweat and to- 
bacco is said to require stowage well 
clear of moist goods and those liable to 
heat and sweat. 

The owners of the damaged tobacco 
sued the steamship owner for failure to 
deliver the tobacco in good condition. 
The owner sought a limitation of lia- 
bility. The owner had a P. and I. 
policy from the American of Newark 
from February 20, 1936 to February 20, 
1937, noon standard time. The American 
Steamship Owners Mutual Protection 
and Indemnity Association issued a 
similar policy for P. and I. with the risk 
attaching at the latter date. The owner, 
with consent of these two companies, 
settled for $105,000 the claims of the to- 
bacco companies filed in the limitation 
proceeding and sued the insurance com- 
panies to recover the amounts paid in 
settlement of the claims and expenses. 

Was One or Both Insurers Liable? 

The question presented the Federal 
District Court for southern New York 
said, Export S. S. Corp. v. American of 
Newark, 26 F. Supp. 79, was which of 
the two companies should reimburse the 
steamship owner or were both liable, aud 
should the damage be apportioned in 
some fixed percentage, each company 
paying the libelant a certain allotted part. 

The court applied the rule that “where 
losses will inevitably result after th« 
expiration of the policy from causes 
operating during the term, the indem- 
nity covers all the loss, including that 
resulting after the term of the policy.” 

The cargo owners, it was held, could 
legally hold the shipowner liable for the 
failure to deliver the tobacco in good 
order and condition, that is, for deliver- 
ing it in a damaged condition caused by 
the improper stowage of the tobacco 
over the valonia. The shipowner could 
in turn hold the second insurer under 
its P. and I. policy. “But since the first 
insurer’s policy was in effect when the 
heat and moisture from the valonia set 
in operation in the tobacco the forces 
and agencies described by the experts 
that began damaging the tobacco and 
resulted in its ruin for commercial pur- 
poses—forces that started to operate 
within a few days after the stowage, and 
continued to spread without interruption 
until the discharge of the tobacco in 
New York—the first insurer must bear 
the entire loss.” 

No apportionment was held legally 
possible in this case. The basis of ap- 
portionment was stated as being the op- 
eration of two distinct causes resulting 
in the loss. The court was of opinion 
there was in this case but one cause of 
loss—the stowage of the tobacco over 
the valonia. 

The fact that the tobacco companies 
in their claims in the limitation proceed- 
ings apparently based their rights to re- 
cover on the failure to deliver the to- 
bacco in the designated United States 
ports in good order and condition as 
shipped and asserted that their claims 
accrued as of the dates of said delivery 
should not, it was held, fix the liability 
on the second insurer under its P. and I 
policy. 

The court concluded: “The stowage of 


the tobacco over the valonia was im- 
proper stowage and at the time it was 
thus stowed there was a breach of libel- 
ant’s obligation and statutory duty to 
properly load and stow the cargo. The 
steamship company became liable for 
the damage resulting from the improper 
stowage at the time of said stowage, al- 
though the resulting damage was neither 
known nor ascertainable or was only 
nominal at that time. In my opinion the 
time of the breach, in respect to stow- 
age, determines when the liability first 
attached in this case. If there had been 
no breach at the time of stowage there 
would have been no breach at the time 
of delivery.” 

The libel was sustained as against the 
American and dismissed as against the 
American Steamship Owners P. and I. 
Association. 


Underwriters Golf Ass’n 


Tournament on May 24 


The Underwriters Golf Association 
will hold its Spring tournament at the 
Upper Montclair Country Club at Upper 
Montclair, N. J., on Wednesday, May 24, 
according to Secretary-Treasurer John 
R. Dumont. 


FIRE CONTROL PICTURE SHOWN 

Members of the Milwaukee Board of 
Fire Underwriters, and their solicitors, 
were guests April 4 at a showing of the 
motion picture “Fire Control” by the 
Rockwood Sprinkler Co. under auspices 
of the Wisconsin Fire Underwriters As- 
sociation. 


GEORGE CICERO KILLS SELF 

George Cicero, New Jersey special 
agent for the Caledonian group with 
headquarters in Newark, committed 
suicide last week at his home in Sum- 
mit. He was 45 years old and leaves a 
wife and two children. 





Dual Valuation Clause Reviewed 
And Explained by Browning Dick 


\n interesting review and explanation 
of the dual 
written by 
ternational 


valuation c'ause has been 
Browning Dick for the In 
Union of Marine Insurance 
and published in that o:ganization’s pub- 
lication, the Mr. 
Dick’s comments upon this problem of 
ocean marine hull underwriting follow: 

In April, 1936, the Board of Trade of 


the British government appointed a com- 


Marine Underwriter. 


mittee to inquire into “the system of 
insuring hulls of vessels in the light of 
recent judicial comments on the insured 
values of ships for total loss and to re- 
port whether any change of practice is 
desirable or possible.” 

The committee issued its :eport in 1937 
but the only real suggestion made was 
that owners should insure their vessels 
on the basis of dual valuation. Unfor- 
tunately the report was issued just when 
values of shipping were advancing and 
it is obvious that the only benefit to be 
derived from dual valuation is when 
values are falling. Underwriters natur- 
ally wish to maintain the values of ton- 
nage in view of claims for particular 
average and consequently often admit 
values which they know may be consid- 
erably over the market value of the 
vessel. 


Idea First Suggested Fifty Years Ago 


The idea of dual valuation in the in- 
surance of hulls is by no means new. 
Fifty years ago a well known firm of 
brokers at Lloyd’s wrote to a Newcastle 
paper suggesting this form of insurance 
for owners. At that time the market 
value of steamers had fallen considera- 
bly and underwriters were insisting on a 
certain value for insurance in view of 
particular average claims. 

But it was not until April, 1921, that 
the first standard dual valuation clause 
was issued by the Institute of London 
Underwriters. In this clause the third 
paragraph, which reads as follows, was 
not in the early draft of the clause: 

“Should the steamer by reason of in- 
sured perils become a constructive total 
loss within the meaning of the above 
clause and should she not be repaired 
or should she be sold unrepaired, then 


the owner shall be deemed to have ten- 
dered and the underwriter to have ac- 
cepted abandonment.” 

When the clause was under considera- 
tion it was submitted that for under- 
writer to make a contract under which 
the assured might recover in respect of 
a partial loss more than he could recover 
for a total loss was illogical and mis- 
leading even although underwriters had 
received a premium to cover average up 
to the higher value. As a result the 
above paragraph was inserted in the 
original clause. 

A few years later when the technical 
and clauses committee of the Institute 
were at work their attention was drawn 
to the fact that whereas it was cus- 
tomary for the acceptance of abandon- 
ment to rest, at all events in the first 
instance, with the underwriter this para- 
graph automatically caused underwriters 
to be in the position of having accepted 
abandonment whether they desired to 
do so or not. By accepting abandonment 
underwriters might take over the pro- 
prietory rights of the owner as well as 
his liabilities. The paragraph was there- 
fore revised. as will be seen in the full 
clause for dual valuation which was is- 
sued in 1925 and remains unchanged 
today: 

Institute Dual Valuation Clause 

“(a) Insured value for total and/or 
constructive total loss purposes £........ 

“(b) Insured value for purposes other 
than total and/or constructive total loss 

“In ascertaining whether the vessel is 
a constructive total loss (a) shall be 
taken as the repaired value and nothing 
in respect of the damaged or break up 
value of the vessel or wreck shall be 
taken into account. 

“In case of claim for total or construc- 

tive total loss (a) shall be taken to be 
the insured value and payment by the 
underwriters of their proportions of that 
amount shall be for all purposes payment 
of a total loss. 

“Should the assured by reason of in- 
sured perils become entitled to abandon 
the vessel and to claim a constructive 
total loss as above but refrain from do- 
ing so and the vessel be not repaired 
or if she be sold unrepaired, liability 
hereunder shall be determined as if no- 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Eagle Fire Insurance Company 
(New Jersey) 


Treaty 
18 Washington Place 
Newark, New Jersey 





FIRE RE-INSURANCE 


Baltica Insurance Co. Ltd. 
(Denmark) 
U. S. Branch 


Facultative 
90 John St., New York City 
Pacific Reinsurance Bureau, Ltd. 
114 Sansome Street, 
San Francisco, California 








NON-PAYMENT VOIDS POLIcy 


Company Not Liable Under Five.y,,, 

Contract While Premium Instalmen 

Note Was Past Due 

Action was brought on a fire policy fo, 
a specified term of five years, The 
policy provided that the company woyjj 
not be liable for any loss that might 
occur while any instalment of the pre- 
mium instalment note should remain 
past due. An instalment due January | 
1937, was not paid until February 4 
The Louisiana Court of Appegi 
held, Volk v. Hartford Fire, 186 So. R80 
that the company was not liable for a 
fire loss that occurred January 11, 193 
before payment of the instalment dye 
January 1, 1938. The insured’s conten. 
tion that the payment on February 4 
1937, carried the insurance to February 
4, 1938, was not sustained. The court 
said: 

“The entire premium could have been 
paid in advance, but, for the convenience 
of the insureds, they were granted time 
in which to pay it. The payment was 
divided into the initial payment and four 
additional ones, and the time when due 
specifically fixed by the contract aad, in 
plain and unambiguous terms, the con- 
tract stated that if loss occurred after 
any payment was due and unpaid, the 


insurer would not be liable. It also pro- 
vided how overdue payments could be 
made and when, after said payments 


were made, the policy would again go 
into effect. The payment of the instal- 
ments due, as set out in the note and 
contract, is not a condition precedent to 
the survival of the contract, as in the 
ordinary policy issued from year to year, 
but is a condition modifying and defin- 
ing the insurer’s liability under the con- 
tract. The contract of insurance re- 
mains binding upon both parties accord- 
ing to its provisions. The liability of 
the insurer is merely suspended during 
default in making the payments in ac- 
cordance with the contract,” that is, dur- 
ing default in the payment of an instal- 
ment due. 


New Edition of Best’s 


Illustrations Issued 


Alfred M. Best Co., 75 Fulton Street, 
New York, has issued the 1939 edition 
of Best’s Illustrations to which much 
additional information has been added 
and several more companies covered, al- 
though the size of the edition has been 
decreased. 

This work presents net costs, cash val- 
ues, premium rate, policy conditions and 
other valuable information on approxi- 
mately 200 life companies. Net costs are 
shown for twenty years at practically 
every age on three leading policies, de- 
tailed information on five other policies 
on present scale and actual history, eight 
policies covered for net costs on each 
company. Summary of total costs and 
averages, paid up and maturity results, 
accumulations and additions are shown 
at all these ages. The first eight poli- 
cies are covered for cash values and the 
book includes term rates, complete an- 
nuity data and settlement option results. 
There is also a list of all policies, issued 
by each company, shown with rate at age 
35. More information is given this year 
on special policies of various companies. 
Single copies sell for $3. 


PORTLAND’S WOMEN TO DINE 

The Insurance Women’s Association 
of Portland, Ore., will hold its first 
formal installation banquet on May 2. 
Mildred Swanson of Harvey Wells-Reed 
Insurance Agency will be general chair- 
man in charge of arrangements. 


GIRLS’ CLUB NOMINATIONS 

Insurance Girls Service Club of Los 
Angeles has nominated this official slate 
to be voted on at the May meeting: 
President, Jean Smith; vice-president, 
Claire Russell; secretary, Louise Salter: 
corresponding secretaries, Ellen Landes 
and Mary McNeal; treasurer, Ann De- 
Costa; editors of “Cover Notes”, Louise 
White, Helen Haywood and_ Rose 











Wolters, the last named being the in 
cumbent. 
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Fire and Boat Drills on Orizaba 


Demonstrate Extensive Safeguards 


By Frederick Ackermann, 
General Agent, National Union Fire 


On board S, S. Orizaba, Sunday, April 
23, eight bells—4 o'clock p.m. The sec- 
ond officer takes command of the bridge. 
Weather is mild, slightly overcast; the 
sea calm. Position Lat. 30” 20’ N. Long. 
79” 40’ W. Passengers on deck are 
playing games, lolling in chairs or taking 
sun baths. The deck steward serves 
tea; everything is peaceful. 

One bell—4:30. The ship’s bell clangs, 
the electric bells ring and the fire and 
boat drill is on. Games stop, tea cups 
are discarded and the captain. takes 
command on the bridge. The crew go 
into action, passengers go to their cabins 
for life belts and report to boat stations. 
Everything is orderly, there is no con- 
fusion, and over the loud speaker system 
come the words of Captain Church: 

“In complying with the rules and 
regulations for the safety of life at sea, 
we are having a fire and boat drill; 
which is for the benefit of all. Please 
cooperate by wearing your life belts, 
which are to be found under the lower 
berth in your cabin. If you are not 
familiar with the adjusting of life belts 
a member of the crew, located at your 
boat station, will assist you. You will 
also find a card in your cabin with the 
number of the boat to which you are 
assigned. After acquainting yourself 
with the number of your boat go to B 
deck. If your boat has an odd number 
you will find it stenciled overhead on the 
starboard or right side; if an even num- 
ber on the port or left side. The six 
short and one long blast of the whistle 
will be the call to boat stations. The 
three short blasts will terminate this 
drill. We thank you.” 


Complete and Comprehensive Drills 


It has been my privilege to witness 
many fire drills, but the four in which I 
participated aboard the S. S. Orizaba 
on this round trip cruise to Mexico are 
the most complete and comprehensive in 
my experience. 

Each member of the crew is assigned 
to a specific duty as outlined on a card 
filed with the chief officer. At the first 
signal each member, wearing a life belt, 
takes his post. There is a fast response 
and no confusion. The air ducts and 


bulkheads are closed, screen doors 
manned and hose lines operated. Nine 
hose line streams, under 100 pounds 


Pressure, are quickly working. The sig- 
nal has been sounded from a fire station 
known only to Chief Officer Pedersen 
and an emergency fire brigade of twelve 
men equipped with hooks, axes, two lines 
of hose chemical extinguishers and gas 
masks proceed to that post. 

The passengers have donned their life 
belts and reported to the boats desig- 
nated by numbers in cabins. The star- 
board side is in charge of the chief 
Purser and the port side in charge of 
chief steward. All life belts are examined 
to ascertain if they are properly ad- 
justed and fastened, the passenger list 
checked and any absentees notified to 
appear. The embarkation gates are 
opened and all is in readiness to enter 
the boats if necessary. Chief Officer 
Pedersen then makes a tour of the em- 
arkation deck for a final check. 
Follows six sharp short and one long 
blast on the whistle. The crew go to 
the boat deck where Chief Officer Peder- 
Sen examines the life belts of all mem- 
ers. Four short blasts on the whistle 
and the crew strip covers from boats 


and swing them clear of the ship's side 
ready to lower. This in the short time 
of two minutes, twenty seconds, There 
is no confusion and no orders. Each 
man is familiar with his duties and all 
under the watchful eye of Captain 
Church who is not missing the slightest 
detail. 
Fire Detecting Equipment 


In addition to all this the S. S. Orizaba 
is equipped with all modern thermo- 
static and smoke detecting devices and 
all freight carrying compartments have 
C’O and live steam equipment. A com- 
prehensive watching system is also 
maintained ; one watchman equipped with 
flash light and small pyrene extinguisher 
goes on duty at 2 p.m. until 10 p.m., then 
three watchmen go on, similarly equip- 
ped, from 10 p.m. to 6 a.m., one for each 
deck, making twenty-minute rounds 
punching clocks, 

Never before has it been my good for- 
tune to observe such perfect discipline, 
effective drilling and care and cleanli- 
ness, particularly in connection with fire 
hazards. 

We salute you, Captain Church and 
your entire crew, for the safeguards you 
have adopted to protect our lives and 
property. 


LUNCHEON FOR A. B. GRANT 
Veteran Marine Underwriter Retired 
From Thames & Mersey After 
40 Years With Company 


A. B. Grant, who retired May 1 as 
United States manager for Thames & 
Mersey Marine, was given a luncheon 
April 27 in New York by Frank B. 
Zeller, marine manager of the Royal, and 
his associates. Mr. Grant had been with 
Thames & Mersey for forty years. Sin- 
cere regret was expressed that he should 
leave the marine field, these sentiments 
coming, not only from his friends in this 
country, but also from many others lo- 
cated abroad. A cablegram couched in 
marine parlance was. received from 
Liverpool, sent by Managers Williams 
and Simpson of the Royal-Liverpool 
Groups, and Messrs, Krell and Johnson, 
Mr. Grant’s associates in the Thames 
& Mersey. They all lauded his accom- 
plishments and wished him well. 


ONTARIO CAR LOSS RATIO DROP 
1938 Premiums $860,000 Higher in This 
Line; Significance of Improve- 
ment Shown 
While net automobile premiums writ- 
ten in Ontario in 1938 were about $860,- 
000 higher than in 1937, losses increased 
only some $183,000. The result was that 
the ratio of net losses to net premiums 
earned during the year fell from 66.16% 

in 1937 to 60.14% in 1938. 

The figures, just released by the On- 
tario Superintendent of Insurance, are 
significant not only because of the rate 
increases put into effect March 1, but 
because the bulk of the automobile in- 
surance business in Canada is written in 
the Province of Ontario. 

Much of the premium increase was 
contributed by the non-marine under- 
writers at Lloyd’s whose written pre- 
miums amounted to $1,400,000, compared 
with $1,000,000 in the previous year. 
This association’s losses at $894,066 
were also approximately $100,000 higher 


Sister to Normandie May Replace 


Paris, a Constructive Total Loss 


The burned liner Paris is regarded as 
a constructive total loss at Lloyd’s, but 
the loss is unlikely to be settled before 
the sabotage investigation is completed. 
This indicates that the costs of recon- 
struction would be in excess of the in- 
sured value of the vessel and her only 
value now is as scrap metal. 

As soon as news of the fire became 
known at Lloyd’s a reinsurance rate of 
60 guineas per cent was quoted to be 
paid against the risk of total loss, The 
rate eventually rose to 80 guineas (84%) 
and the ship finally became uninsurable. 
Brokers willing to reinsure at the latter 
rate were thus estimating the scrap 
value of the vessel at something over 
16% of her insured value. The rein- 
surers will therefore show a profit if 
the vessel is sold for scrap at more 
than $400,000. Scrap prices have re- 
cently advanced sharply. 


$2.720,000 Insurance on Liner 


The insurance cover on the Paris was 
approximately 96,000,000 francs ($2,720,- 


000), of which over 75% was placed 
with Lloyd’s and the British marine 


offices and nearly 25% with the French 
companies. The value of the hull when 
constructed in 1921 was — 150,000,000 
francs, at that time equivalent to $12,- 
500,000, and it is presumed that the re- 
maining 54,000,000 francs ($1,825,000) was 
covered by state insurance. 

It is confidently believed that a new 
liner will be laid down without delay, 
probably a sister ship to the Normandie. 
The latter cost 1,000,000,000 francs, and 
the cost of a similar vessel today would 
probably be 33 1/3% higher. 

The London marine market had been 
hoping that it had paid out on the last 
of the big liner fires; but this was not 
to be. However, underwriters found 


some consolation in the thought that 
their interests in the Paris were not 
quite so large as in some previous re- 
cent disasters to valuable liners. The 
wreck has been handed over to the un- 
derwriters, who will decide whether or 
not it can be refloated. It is generally 
believed that the Paris will be cut up 
on the spot and sold as scrap. 

The official inquiry into the cause of 
the fire increases the conviction that the 
loss was due to sabotage. M, de Chap- 


pedelaine, minister of marine, has 
stated that the Surete Nationale, the 
French criminal investigation depart- 


ment, warned the French line the day 
before the fire to take special measures 
for the safety of the Normandie and 
other French liners in port at Havre. 
These steps were immediately put into 
force. 

Two Inquiries Under Way 

Two inquiries into the disaster are 
being carried out concurrently at Havre. 
The procurator-general of the Rouen 
Court of Appeal has formally lodged a 
charge of arson against a person or per- 
unknown. Acting on this order, 
detectives are questioning all the respon- 
sible officers of the Paris, members of 
the engine room staff, electricians and 
bakery staffs. 

It appears that the fire broke out in 
three different places almost simultane- 
ously. The seat would seem to have 
been the bakery, where the blaze started 
among a number of barrels of flour. The 
fire spread with extraordinary rapidity. 
Detectives are also trying to track down 
the writer of a letter signed “W.B.C.32,” 
posted last January in Nice, which gave 
a warning that the Normandie and other 
French liners would be set on fire. This 
warning was repeated by telephone the 
day before the outbreak, 
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MARINE OFFICE 
AMERICA 


NEW YACHT BUSINESS 


The 22% increase in 1938 boat reg- 
istrations shows the growing popu- 
larity of the sport of Yachting. 

Today America’s pleasure craft 
number over 500,000—worth at least 
half a billion dollars. Surveys made 
after the disastrous New England 
Hurricane showed less than one boat 
out of three was insured! We believe 


similar percentages apply throughout 
the United States. 

This opportunity will not be over- 
looked by alert agents. 


We call at- 
tention to our experienced service 
as specialists in all phases of Yacht 
Insurance. 

Simple and effective selling aids 
for Yacht Insurance may be secured 
by writing our nearest office. 

116 JOHN STREET + NEW YORK 


SAN FRANCISCO + CHICAGO - SEATTLE + NEW ORLEANS 
ATLANTA BOSTON DALLAS DETROIT HARTFORD HOUSTON LOS ANGELES 
PHILADELPHIA PITTSBURGH ST. LOurs STOCKTON SYRACUSE 


ALL CLASSES OF OCEAN AND INLAND 
MARINE INSURANCE 


than in the previous when they 
were $794,079. 

Total auto premiums of all companies 
operating in Ontario last year were $10,- 
400,000 compared with $9,500,000 in the 
vear previous. Net premiums earned were 
$10,000,000 against $8,600,000 and losses 
$6,000,000 against $5,500,000. The loss 
ratio of 60.14 compares with 66.16 in 
1937, 62.46 in 1936 and 59.21 in 1935. 


year 





Dual Valuation 


(Continued from Page 30) 
tice of abandonment had been given and 
a constructive total loss claimed. 
“Insurances allowed under the 10% 
disbursements clause to be calculated on 
the amount recoverable for total loss. 
“This clause to be used in conjunction 
with (Institute) Hull Clauses.” 


Arriving at Premium Rate 

The basis of arriving at the rate to 
be charged when a policy is to be al- 
tered to dual valuation is very simple. 
Take for example a vessel now valued 
at £50,000 and insured for twelve months 
at a rate of 3%. The owner is prepared 
now to agree to £40,000 for total loss so 
that in the event of total or constructive 
total loss he will collect £10,000 less than 
formerly. It may be presumed that the 
rate for total loss on the vessel in ques- 





tion is .75%. The calculation would 
therefore be as follows: 
ESGGGO Bt FW... os ccavecs £1,500 
Less £10,000 at .75%...... 75 
£1,425 


Instead of paying a premium of £1,500 
the owner would pay one of £1,425 which 
would work out at a rate of 2.85% on 
£50,000 instead of 3%. The owner would 
save 5% of his premium while the under- 
writer would be in his original position 
for particular average claims but would 
be liable for a constructive total 
claim on a value of £40,000 instead of 
one on £50,000 while he would only pay 
his proportion of £40,000 in the event 
of total loss. 

It should be noted that the 10% dis- 
bursement clause applies to the value 
for total loss and not for the full value 
In the case of additional premiums for 
breaking warranties these are based on 
the tonnage value plus the rate on the 
total loss value. 


loss 
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Twenty-Eighth Annual Statement United States Branch 


December 31, 1938 

















ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Government Bonds ................. $ 7,954,974.86 Reserve for Losses (other than Lia- 
PUNCIIOE TOONED ook ov ccc cceseevesas 204,164.70 BEE Sistisennsphonaneos cha snees $ 3,503,474.54 
Ne ok a ncs'n tis Whee 3,632,577.43 Reserve for Losses (Liability and Com- 
Public Utility Bonds................ 2,598,462.94 “seme cis snares’ Me 5,521,627.81 
Miscellaneous Bonds ................ 149,164.97. | Reserve for Unearned Premiums...... 5,112,472.71 
ee 442 329.00 Reserve for Commissions............. | ,900,776.59 
Public Utility Stocks a ip Bias wenden ks 608,780.00 Reserve for Taxes and Other Expenses. 379,596.35 
Miscellaneous Stocks - Tee eee eT 926,039.00 Mortgage Investment Reserve......... 50,000.00 
Convention Valuations se ; 

Real Estate Owned...............2.. 361,176.85 Special Resere ..................... 1,805,807.50 
N lortgages rn ke bi S Oo le ee GO we ew OS Be Oe Bk 55 | 965.35 $18,273,755.50 

$17,429 635.10 Deposit Capital ......... $1,050,000.00 
Cash in Banks and in Office........... 2,615,884.41 Surplus over Liabilities 
Interest Accrued ........0..0ee0eee- 110,111.84 and Deposit Capital.... 3,000,000.00 
Premiums in Course of Collection (not Surplus to Policvholde 

OE Te NE iki ris cnieninixes 2,113,155.09 ee Oe ROI: 3 += nice ee 

AR Cilber AatG06 sco oc ccvcccccsesdees 54,969.06 

$22,323,755.50 *$22,323,755.50 


*On the basis of December 31, 1938, market quotations for all bonds and stocks 
owned, this Company’s total admitted assets would be $22,304,020.00. 


Securities carried at $982,499.09 in the above statement are deposited with State 
Departments as required by law. 


CASUALTY, FIDELITY AND SURETY REINSURANCE 


THEODORE L. HAFF 
United States Manager 


99 JOHN STREET , , ‘ ‘ ‘ NEW YORK CITY 
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Executives Ass’n Wins Plaudits for 


Fine Year; All its 


Gratification over the success of the 
enlarged program of activity of the As- 
sociation of Casualty & Surety Execu- 
tives was expressed by member company 
executives at the annual meeting of this 
organization on Tuesday and at the din- 
ner which came that evening. General 
satisfaction was expressed over the as- 
sociation’s present officers and the ad- 
ministrative leadership which has been 
given by Claude W. Fairchild as general 
manager. James M. Haines, United 
States manager, London Guarantee & 
Accident, was re-elected to the post of 
president and Jesse W. Randall, vice- 
president, Travelers, to the vice-presi- 
dency of the association. Mr. Fairchild, 
re-elected general manager, received 
many compliments. 

The Standard Accident was clected to 
the executive committee for the term 
expiring in 1941 and the following went 
on this committee for the three-year 
term expiring in 1942: American Surety, 
Employers’ Liability, Fireman’s Fund In- 
demnity, Glens Falls Indemnity, Mary- 
land Casualty and United States F. & G. 


To Publish Monthly Magazine 

That the association is determined to 
give its many-sided activities still wider 
publicity was indicated by the approval 
given to publication of a monthly maga- 
zine devoted exclusively to the capital 
stock casualty insurance and suretyship 
business. Such a magazine has been con- 
sidered by the association for many 
months. It had previously been ap- 
proved by the public and agency rela- 
tions committee and by the executive 
committee. The magazine will carry no 
advertising and will in no sense compete 
with the established insurance periodicals. 

Dinner Brilliant Success 


The dinner which climaxed the asso- 
ciation’s annual meeting was significant 
in many respects. Guest speaker was 
United States Senator Clyde L. Herring 





Officers Re-elected 


of Iowa and his address highspotted on 
another page was appreciatively received. 
A. Duncan Reid, retired president of the 
Globe, first president of the association, 
shared the spotlight with J. M. Haines, 
the toastmaster, and two past presidents 
—C. B. Morcom of the Aetna Life and 
J. Arthur Nelson of the New Amsterdam. 
Guests included Vincent P. Whitsitt, 
Association of Life Insurance Presi- 
dents; Paul Sommers of the American of 
Newark, in his capacity as president, 
National Board of Fire Underwriters, 
and Paul L. Haid, president, Insurance 
Executives Association. 

To F. Robertson Jones, retired gen- 
eral manager of the association, ill at 


home, a resolution of sympathy was 
sent upon the motion of Toastmaster 
Haines unanimously acted upon. Mr. 


Haines, greatly impressed by the asso- 
ciation’s increasing importance as a vital 
force in the casualty-surety business, 
highspotted its many activities, stressed 
its usefulness to the insuring public. He 
was convinced that no one company 
acting alone could ever hope to equal 
the cooperative activity of the sixty 
member companies of the association in 
many directions. He mentioned in par- 
ticular its work along legislative lines, 
the fine spirit showed by the committee 
on the New York insurance code and 
the sub-committee headed by Frank A. 
Christensen, America Fore Group vice- 
president; Conservation Bureau, claim, 
surety, casualty advisory committees. 
Also receiving his recognition were the 
committee on establishment of state 
funds, law committee, blanks committee 
and the conference committee on rela- 
tions with agents. “The money we spend 
for the maintenance of all these activi- 
ties is our best spent money,” Mr. Haines 
maintained. 

J. W. Randall, Travelers, gave added 
emphasis to what Mr. Haines had said. 

(Continued on Page 36) 





Leslie's Annual Report on Bureau 
Covers Wide Range of Operations 


William Leslie, general manager, and 
. E. Robinson, secretary, were re- 
elected to their respective posts in the 
National Bureau of C. & S. Underwriters 
at its annual meeting in New York City 
Wednesday. All department heads were 
reappointed, and the following member 
companies were elected to the executive 
committee : 

Aetna Casualty & Surety, American Surety, 
Bankers Indemnity, Fidelity & Casualty, Fire- 
man’s Fund Indemnity, Glens Falls Indemnity, 
Globe, Great American Indemnity, Hartford <Ac- 
cident, Hartford Steam Boiler, London Guaran- 
tee, Maryland Casualty, Massachusetts Bonding, 
Royal Indemnity, Standard Accident, Sun In- 
demnity, Travelers, United States Casualty, 
United States F. & G., and Zurich. 


General Manager Leslie in his annual 
feport covered a wide range of bureau 
operations. The retrospective rating 
plan for large workmen’s compensation 
tisks was further extended and is now 
in effect in twenty-eight states, D. of C. 
and Alaska. The safe driver reward 
plan became effective in thirty-four 


States and the D. of C. Noteworthy is 
the fact that in 1938—the year this plan 
was formally introduced—traffic fatalities 
and accidents were markedly reduced. 

_The bureau gave considerable atten- 
tion last year to extensive insurance pro- 





grams in connection with casualty in- 
surance coverage on both the Golden 
Gate exposition and the New York 
World’s Fair and Mr. Leslie told in de- 
tail about rate schedules worked out. 

Last year rates for automobile bodily 
injury insurance on passenger cars were 
reduced in a large number of states. 
Some commercial car rates were also re- 
duced. Illinois enacted a financial re- 
sponsibility law and several other states 
amended their laws. School bus and 
many other rates were also reduced. A 
completely revised edition of the Massa- 
chusetts property damage manual was 
issued. 

Work oz National Policy 


Much work has been done on the na- 
tional policy program and a number of 
improvements are under consideration. 
These changes were voted upon at the 
annual meeting. Expedition of promul- 
gation of new endorsements is under 
way. 

In the boiler and machinery division 
numerous manual rate changes have 
been made and coinsurance has been 
adopted for use on this class. A new 
rating plan has been effected for small 
refrigerating and compressing machines. 

The engineers’ conference was par- 

(Continued on Page 36) 
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No Auto Rate Reduction 
In New York State 


COMPANIES ADVISE SUP’T PINK 


Liberty Mutual Makes Rate Revision; 
Bureau Plan Effective in More States; 
Mich. Carriers Undecided 


Several new angles developed this week 
in connection with the automobile lia- 
bility rate situation precipitated by the 
National Bureau’s reductions for non- 
business use, age and mileage last week. 
Most significant was the “star chamber” 
meeting late last week at which Super- 
intendent of Insurance L. H. Pink sound- 
ed out both bureau and non-bureau com- 
pany men on what action to take in 
New York State. Fourteen companies 
were represented at this conference and 
their advice to Mr. Pink was to take no 
action at this time. It was felt that a 
25% reduction in rates in this state 
would result in rate inadequacy inas- 
much as the level here is based on the 
experience of all carriers. Mr. Pink is 
considering advisability of appointing a 
committee to study the New York sit- 
uation. 

In the meanwhile the bureau put its 
new plan into effect in two more states, 
Vermont, Wisconsin, and Indiana fol- 
lows on May 9. A fight loomed up earlier 
in the week in Oregon where Commis- 
sioner Hugh Earle at first indicated re- 
jection of the plan. But peaceful solu- 
tion of the squabble is now in sight with 
the offering of a compromise to Mr. 
Earle. <A special committee suggested 
that he allow the new filings to become 
effective pending assemblage of experi- 
ence data to justify the reduction, and if 
not justified the present rate level would 
be restored. Mr. Earle promised a de- 
cision by this week-end. In Minnesota 
company representatives were awaiting 
word of some agreement on the reduc- 
tions following conferences with Insur- 
ance Commissioner Yetka. He has not 
yet approved the bureau’s new program. 

Michigan’s specialty carriers and in- 
dependent auto-writing companies were 
scheduled to confer for the second time 
as this issue went to press. Their first 
session, April 27, failed to develop con- 
structive suggestions for meeting the 
bureau’s competition, it is reported. Any 
competitive advantage enjoyed by Michi- 
gan carriers is eliminated, it is said, by 
the new program. 

Two Mutual Companies Act 

Two mutual companies acted this week 
to protect their business. Liberty Mu- 
tual, S. Bruce Black, president, an- 
nounced, is using the bureau’s private 
passenger rates, rating territories and 
classifications. As to new classifications, 
this company is writing as follows: 

Business use: Manual; non-business 
use, 15% credit; non-business use re- 
stricted to 7,500 miles per vear and not 
more than two adult drivers: 20% credit. 

“In addition we are continuing the 
use of our careful driver plan in all 
states where permitted which provides 

(Continued on Page 36) 


Lay Adjuster Upheld 
By Mo. Supreme Court 


TEN POINT CODE ESTABLISHED 


Findings of Lower Tribunal Repudiated 
in Their Entirety; Blow to 
Licensed Attorneys 


The Missouri Supreme Court en banc 
has reversed outright the Boone County 
Circuit Court which had enjoined several 
mutual casualty companies from using 
lay employes to investigate, adjust and 
settle claims. The new decision was given 
May 2. The Supreme Court was unani- 
mous in finding against the lower court’s 
rulings and laid down a ten point code 
defining the duties which lay employes 
may perform without being guilty of 
illegal practice of law. It swept aside 
the lower court’s dictum that only li- 
censed attorneys may be employed to 
negotiate claim settlements, saying: 

“We cannot be swayed by any con- 
sideration such as creating a monopoly 
for the legal profession in the insur- 
ance business, but must be guided solely 
by the public interest.” 


Code of Ten Points 
The following are the ten new rules 
laid down by the court for lay employes 
The relationship between a risk firm and its 
policyholder is that of insurer and insured, and 
is not that of attorney and client. 
A lay 


investigate 


investigator for a casualty 
the facts 
a claim and report them to his employer 

When a 


investigator and he 


company 


may and circumstances of 


settlement is negotiated by a lay 
fills in a printed form, pre 
for 
by the workmen's compensation 
other public authority, a release from 
claim, such act is not the practice of law 

A lay adjuster may state the opinion of his 
company’s counsel to the insured 
claim, but he shall not state his own opinion 
as to the legal rights of the company, the in 
sured or the claimant. 


pared by counsel his company er supplied 
commiss'on of 


further 


upon any 


He may state the monetary extent of the lia 
bility of his employer or the insured, but shall 
not pass on any question of law or legal lia- 


bility. 
He may state the opinion of his company's 
counsel on any question of liability upon a 


given claim in a report to his employer. 

A lay adjuster may participate in any informal 
conference of the workmen’s compensation com 
mission held to bring about an amicable 
ment of a claim. 

A lay adjuster, or lay claims manager, may 
determine for his employer the pecuniary limit 
his employer will o.fer or pay in a settlement 

He may exercise his judgment 
of several forms of release, prepared by coun 
sel for his company, he will use in a settlement 

The act of an insurance company, in 
ance with the terms of its policy, in 
ing by an attorney-at-law 


settle 


as to whicl 


accord. 
interced 


and maintaining a 


defense in behalf of insured when a claim or 
suit is brought, does not constitute a practice 
of law, even though the amount sued for ex 


ceeds the amount of insurance 

The supreme court swept aside entirely 
a list of six “don’ts” for laymen in an 
injunction decree of the lower tribunal. 
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Louis H. Hoffmann of Boston 


Vice-Chairman of National Association’s 1939 Convention 
Committee Has Been 20 Years in Insurance; Entire 


Time Spent With J. C. Paige & Co. 
By Spencer Welton, Peripatetic Vice-President 


Boston is now, as you probably know, 
officially and formally designed as the 
city in which will be held (October 2 
to 6) the forty-fourth annual conven- 
tion of the National Association of In- 
surance Agents. When that action was 
taken at the recent mid-year meeting 
held at Hollywood, Fla. acknowledg- 
ment and acceptance was made by a 
keen-minded, facile-tongued young man 
to whom the moment represented the 
happy culmination of almost two years 
of purposeful campaigning in behalf of 
his native city. 

At Hot Springs, Ark., in May, 1938, 
and again at St. Paul last Fall he was 
so persuasively eloquent in urging Bos- 
ton as the logical choice for the 1939 
meeting that it was expected that his 
speech of acceptance would be not only 
felicitious, but an intimation of the re- 
ception next Fall’s visitors may expect 
in what Louis Hoffmann pridefully re- 
ferred to as the Athens of America, and 
that expectation was realized. 


He concluded his own spirited re- 
marks by saying that there were two 
eminent Bostonians who, while unable 


to be present at Hollywood, neverthe- 
less wanted to utter an advance wel- 
come and then over the public address 
system the audience heard first the voice 
of Maurice J. Tobin, mayor of Boston, 
and then that of Charles F. J. Harring 
ton, insurance commissioner of Massa- 
chusetts, declaring that every possible 
thing would be done to make the Boston 
meeting outstanding and memorable. 
Massing of Heavy Artillery 

That massing of the heavy artillery of 
cordiality and neighborliness may have 
seemed a trifle breath-taking to some, 
but is typical of the way Louis Hoff- 
mann does things and evidence that 
this forceful young convention crusader 
and ambassador of good will is admuir 
ably fitted for the role he will play for 
the next six months as vice-chairman of 
the forty-fourth convention committee of 
the National Association. 

Already an office of the committee has 
been established at 40 Broad Street, the 
Insurance Exchange of Boston, and 
Louis Hoffmann is beginning to wonder 
just how he will contrive to look after 
that and continue his regular business 
life as part of the organization of John 
C. Paige & Co., which is, as everyone 
knows, one of the great agencies of the 
country, 

But he'll find a way to do it. for 
Louis Hoffmann is fundamentally and es- 
sentially a go-getter and a difficult task, 
or even a concurrent array of them, is 
precisely the sort of a challenge to ac- 
complishment in which he revels. 

Forceful Business Getter 

Louis Hoffmann prefers to think of 

himself as a business getter and getting 


the name on the dotted line is to him 
the most diverting occupation life has 
to offer. 


That his profession happens to be in- 
surance pleases him because he feels 
that it brings him closely in touch with 
interesting personalities in every walk 
of life and gives him opportunity to 
learn the intimate details of many lines 
of business, but he would be just as in- 
evitably and just as successfully a busi- 
ness getter in any other field he micht 
have entered. 

In that he is greatly advantaged by a 
buoyant disposition, a direct. forceful. 
but spontaneous manner of speech and 


LOUIS H. HOFFMANN 


a logical mind, all of which makes for an 
engaging personality. 

Above and beyond that, he really 
knows his business and that fact is 
promptly and convincingly apparent both 
to buyers and sellers of insurance who 
talk to him. 

Although youthful in appearance, Louis 
Hoffmann has completed two full decades 
of active service in the insurance dis- 
trict in Boston, all of it in the John 
C. Paige agency, than which there could 
scarcely be a better training school for 
an ambitious young insurance practi- 
tioner. 

Sut he was a successful business man 
even before he entered the insurance 
field and that at an age when other 
youngsters were shooting marbles or 
spinning tops. 


Highspotting His Career 


The factual part of the story runs 
like this— 
Louis H. Hoffmann was born in Rox- 


bury, Mass., where his parents had re- 
sided for some time, and spent his boy- 
hood there. He went to grade school 
and to high school and, being a vigorous 
youngster, excelled in athletics, being 
particularly interested in baseball, foot- 
ball and skating. 

Today he remains a football enthusiast 
and goes to all the important games 
which are played in this section 

At 12 vears of age he established, and 
for some years conducted, a newspaper 
route with such success that every week 
he gave $5 to his mother out of the 
profits of the enterprise. Summers he 
worked for Jordan Marsh Co. depart- 
ment store, and in 1919 started in with 
John C. Paige agency as an office boy. 

He went through various departments: 
was for twelve years credit man and 
cashier of the agency, and in 1931 started 
his active and preferred career as a 
solicitor. 

Meanwhile, for five years he took a 
night course at the Bentley School of 
Accounting and Finance, followed by a 
four-year night course at the Law School 
of Northeastern University. Then he 
took the examination for admittance to 
the Massachusetts Bar and passed it 





successfully, being admitted to practice 
in 1929. 

Since then, insurance has been his 
chief business in life, although, being 
greatly interested in good government, 
he has been active in politics in West 
Roxbury, where he now lives, and is 
president of the Anawan Club, a political 
organization in that city. 


Campaigned for Mayor Tobin 


Having an excellent platform presence, 
combined with a keen analytical grasp 
of local conditions. plus a wide acquaint- 
ance in Greater Boston, he campaigned 
actively and effectively for Maurice J. 
Tobin in the last Boston mayoralty cam- 
paign, which resulted in overwhelming 
victory for his candidate. 

Mr. Hoffmann is a member of the 
Highland Club, the leading social club of 
West Roxbury, plays golf with great en- 
thusiasm and reasonable success at the 
Commonwealth Country Club and is a 
member of various Masonic orders. 

He believes that his progress as an 
insurance man derives from three things: 

1. His knowledge of the business. 


2. The contacts he has made and developed 
among leading business men. 
3: The success he has enjoyed in turning 


those contacts into business friendships. 
Those most familiar with his business 
activities will tell you that he holds the 
business he gets because he never loses 
sight of the fect that he is expected to 
be, and actually does become, the in- 
surance manager of his client, 
Insurance Manager of His Clients 
\t least once every six months he 
eoes over all the policies in his clients’ 
possession, checks them to be sure that 


there is adequate coverage in all the 
Ines in which the assured shou'd be 
protected and to satisfy himself that 


any new or extended lines of coverage 
have at least been brought to the at- 
tention of the assured with suitable 
recommendations. . 

Mr. Hoffmann believes that the inside 
man of an insurance agency should spe- 
cialize in one line—fire, casualty, surety 
or life—but that the outside man must 
necessarily have at least a working 
familiarity with all lines in order to 
properly serve his clients. 

He believes that the young man 
starting in business should, if possible, 
take a course at one of the business ad- 
ministration schools of a recognized uni- 
versity, then try to spend two years in 
the home office of a company, after 
which he should go into a large general 
agency. 

Outside Activities 

He is now a member of the executive 
council of the Brokers’ Association of 
Massachusetts and is a past vice-presi- 
dent of that organization. He is also 
recorder of the Service Men’s Protec- 
tive Association and it is, perhaps, sig- 
nificant that he is a member of the 
Ancient and Honorable Artillery Com- 
pany of Boston, which, in 1938, cele- 
brated its three hundredth anniversary 
by entertaining there the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company of Lon- 
don, England. 

Mr. Hoffmann was accompanied at the 
Hollywood mid-year meeting by the 
highly attractive mother of Louis Hoff- 
mann, Jr., now in the second month of 
his existence and, undoubtedly, so the 
proud parents declare, one of the most 
promising infants on the eastern sea- 
board. 

Mrs, Hoffmann, a native of Boston and 
a daughter of a deceased former editor 
of the Boston Globe, shares with her 
husband an appreciation of music, paint- 
ings and the historical shrines in which 
this section abounds. 

Both look forward with the greatest 
enthusiasm to entertaining their nu- 
merous friends who will come to Boston 
from all over the country to attend the 
annual meeting next October. 

Louis Hoffmann has laid out for him- 
self what will probably prove to be the 
busiest Summer of his career, but he 
looks forward to it with enthusiasm and 
with the profound determination to make 
the forty-fourth annual convention of the 
National Association of Insurance 
Agents transcendental and one which no 


Changes in Burglary — 
Manual in Force May | 


SOME RATE REDUCTIONS Map; 


New Theft Outside Premises Coy, 
Introduced; Minimum Premium Rule 
Undergoes Revision 


Important changes in rates and rules 
of the burglary manual became effective 
May 1 according to an announcemen 
of the National Bureau of Casualty % 
Surety Underwriters. One important 
change is the complete revision and sim- 
plification of the residence rate tables 
Setting forth the rate for each $1,000 of 
insurance instead of the cumulative pre. 
miums, and including rates for section 
(b) instead of discounting section (a) 
rates 25% should in the bureau's opinion 


prove helpful to the field. Also the 
rates for the additional thousands of 
insurance have been substantially te. 


duced and should encourage the sale of 
larger policies. 
Hold-up Rates Reduced 

In addition residence and _ personal 
hold-up rates were reduced in the fol- 
lowing territories: Los Angeles County 
(California), Denver County (Colorado), 
Broward, Dade, Duval, Hillsborough, 
Palm Beach and Pinellas Counties (Flor- 
ida), Lake County (Illinois), Marion 
County (Indiana), Campbell, Kenton and 
Jefferson Counties (Kentucky), Jeffer- 
son, Orleans and Plaquemine Parishes 
(Louisiana), Missouri excluding Jackson 
County and St. Louis City and County, 
and Douglas County (Nebraska). ; 

The minimum premium rule for resi- 
dence and personal hold-up insurance 
has been revised to provide that, out- 
side of New York State where the rates 
were substantially reduced not long ago, 
it is permissible to write a 100% blanket 
reidence policy in amounts between $50 
and $1,000 at pro rata of the premium 
for $1,000 of insurance; also the per- 
sonal hold-up insurance minimum pre- 
mium has been changed to that for $50 
of insurance. 

Residence Policy Extended 

A new theft outside premises cover- 
age was introduced in connection with 
the residence theft policy. A_ standard 
endorsement is provided which extends 
the residence policy to cover “all loss 
and damage (except by fire) of personal 
property occasioned by burglary, rob- 
bery, theft, larceny, vandalism or malici- 
ous mischief occurring outside _ the 
premises,” subject to certain restrictions. 
The rate for this coverage is a flat 
charge of $7.50 plus $5 per $1,000 sub- 
ject to an earned minimum premium of 
$10 for the endorsement or the policy 
and endorsement combined. } 

Another important change is a revi- 
sion of the rules so that mercantile open 
stock insurance may now be written for 
a term of not more than three years 
subject to the usual term discounts. 

The rates for mercantile safe insur- 
ance were reduced in Bowie County, 
Texas, and for the storekeepers’ policy 
in Miller County, Ark. A number of edi- 
torial changes were also made in the 
manual in the interest of simplification 
and clarification. 





HEAR SENATOR EGBERT 

The New York Claim Association at 
its Hotel New Yorker meeting recently 
had as guest speaker State Senator Ray 
Egbert of Rockland and _ Richmond 
counties, whose subject was “Tax Re- 
duction.” Oren Hedberg, U.S.F.&G, 
second vice-president of the association, 
also spoke. He discussed bodily injury 
and accidents with reference to con- 
tractor’s liability matters. The asso- 
ciation is preparing for its twenty-fifth 
anniversary celebration. 


—— 





other city will parallel for a long time 
to come 

Those who know him best and who 
are familiar with his resourcefulness, his 
executive ability, his vitality and his in- 
defatigable energy are convinced that he 
will accomplish his purpose this time, as 
he has so often in the past. 


May 5, 
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New Jersey Alive To 
Fair Influx Problem 


AGENTS ATTACK TRAFFIC PERIL 





ounty Board Actively Engaged 
Preparing Public Against 
Accidents 


Essex Cc 
in 





William T. Ashby, chairman accident 
prevention committee, New Jersey Asso- 
ciation of Underwriters, is_ making the 
people of that state familiar with the 
automobile traffic problem that must be 
faced there because of the World’s Fair 
in New York, Information is being sent 
to all newspapers of New Jersey, all 
women’s clubs, boy and girl scoutmasters 
and the principals of all schools. The 
committee’s efforts are directed particu- 
larly toward prevention of accidents to 
pedestrians. 

The committee suggests that 6,000,000 
automobiles of other states will probably 
pass through New Jersey during the pe- 
riod of the Fair. There are 1,200,000 
automobiles of all types licensed in New 
lersey. In a memorandum Mr. Ashby 


says : 
; Educating Pedestrians 

“The State Police, the motor vehicle 
department and the New Jersey Associ- 
ation of Chiefs of Police have made plans 
which it is believed will be effective for 
the direction and the regulating of the 
visiting motorists. There remains the 
task of educating the pedestrians, most 
of whom are our own citizens, to an 
understanding of the increased danger 
to them from this great increase in mo- 
tor vehicle traffic. Very little can be 
jone through regulating or through di- 
recting the pedestrians. Much can be 
done through educating them. 

“Our association, in cooperation with 
the enforcement officers, has undertaken 
to present the facts to the organizations 
in the state that should be interested in 
the subject and to ask for their help in 
educating pedestrians to an understand- 
ing of their danger. 

“About 50% of all persons killed in 
the state in motor vehicle accidents were 
pedestrians and about 25% of all those 
non-fatally injured were pedestrians. If 
the great increase in motor vehicle traffic 
which we expect is realized, it is feared 
that there will be an increase in the 
number of persons killed and_ injured, 
particularly in the number of pedestrians. 

Words of Caution 

“One way to keep people from doing 
things they ought not to do, especially 
younger people and children, is to enlist 
their help in keeping others from doing 
those things. We are asking the mem- 
bers of all organizations that are inter- 
sted in this problem to urge everyone 
io call ‘be careful’ to those whom they 
see entering streets at dangerous places 
rt playing in the streets where there is 
trafic. It is believed that those simple 
words of caution, if uttered by enough 
people when they are timely, will save 
many lives and prevent many serious 
injuries.” 


A. H. Reeve 35 Years 
With Travelers Office 


To Augustus H. Reeve, manager cas- 

walty department, Travelers’ Philadelphia 
ohce, who completed thirty-five years of 
*rvice May 1, belongs a distinction that 
's unique among branch office managers. 
Throughout the period of his long ser- 
vice with the company he has occupied 
the position he now holds, and his anni- 
versary of employment is coincident with 
tstablishment of the casualty department 
of the Philadelphia office, May 1, 1904. 


PREMIUMS PAID DURING STRIKE 
The Group health and accident insur- 
ance carried on 900 idle workers of the 
strike bound plant of Singer Manufac- 
turing Co., South Bend, Ind., will be 
tarried by the company until further 
notice. Workers will be required to 
meet the 20 cent weekly payments for 
the strike period after they return to 
work. The company pays more than 
The plant 








half of the weekly premiums. 
has been closed since April 11. 


MINNESOTA BUREAU CUTS COST 


Compensation Rating Organization Also 
Reports Reduction in Number of 
Assigned Risks 
In spite of its increased activities the 
Minnesota Compensation Rating Bu- 
reau was able to show a re(luction in 
operating costs and another \Wecline in 
the number of assigned risks for the 
year ended March 31, 1939. Bureau mem- 
bers received the annual report of 
James F. Reynolds, general manager, in 
advance of the eighteenth annual meet- 

ing April 28. 
Premium writings declined $1,000,000 
in the calendar year 1938 compared with 
1937. For the twelve months ended 
March 31, 1939, the number of assigned 
risks was 414 against 508 the previous 
year and 560 two years ago. The in- 
solvent fund account, which began op- 
eration only in 1938, showed total re- 
ceipts of $21,135 and total expenditures 
of $10,827, including the return of $5,000 
to the general bureau fund, leaving a 


balance on hand March 31, 1939 of 
$10,308. 
“All payments have been taken care 


of as stipulated in all cases when certi- 
fied to the bureau by the commission 
and upon proper investigation by an at- 
torney,” said Mr. Reynolds. During the 
vear 3,582 ratings were made. These 
figures show no great variations from 
the previous year. Premium writings 
for the year by the fifty-eight com- 
panies totaled $6,459,435, ranving from a 
low of $337 to a top of $1.661 850. For 
four years ended March 31, 1938. there 
was an increase each year in the bu- 
reau’s gross expenses, but the vear just 
closed showed a slight drop which Mr. 
Reynolds credits to the higher efficiency 
of bureau employes. 


Would Have Small Firms 


. 
Under Compensation Law 
Protection under Virginia’s workmen’s 
compensation law should be extended to 
employes of small firms, Thomas B. Mor- 
ton, state commissioner of labor, told the 
Virginia Society of Safety Engineers at 
its annual meeting. The law now applies 
anly to firms with eleven or more em- 
ployes. He also advocated a Virginia 
safety code, pointing out that the present 
law requiring machinery guards leaves 
out many machines which should be 
guarded. 


FLORIDA COMP. RATE CHANGE 

Based on experience under compensation 
insurance in Florida since the law went 
into effect July 1, 1935, the National Coun- 
cil on Compensation Insurance proposes a 
rate reduction of 6% effective July 1. 
The council asks that the expense loading 
factor be put back to 41% instead of 40%, 
as required in a ruling by Insurance Com- 
missioner Knott a year ago. Officers of 
the Associated Manufacturers of Florida, 
and representatives of the phosphate and 
citrus fruit industries oppose the proposed 
increased expense ratio. 











CHANGES BY AMERICAN SURETY 


Milwaukee, Minneapolis, Detroit and Salt 

Lake City Branch Offices Affected 

in New Set-up 

Effective May 1 George H. Hummert, 
assistant manager Milwaukee branch 
office, American Surety and New York 
Casualty companies, will become man- 
aver of that office, succeeding C. 1). 
Marks who becomes resident vice-presi- 
dent. 

C. Minor, manager Minneapolis 
branch office, will be transferred to the 
Detroit office as manager, effective on 
the same date, succeeding J. C. Smith. 

W. Max Creer, assistant manager Salt 
Lake City branch, has been named man- 
ager of the Minneapolis office, effective 
April 25, to succeed Mr. Minor. 





HEAR O. H. JESSIE 
The casualty group of the Insurance 
Institute of Hartford on April 6 heard 
O. H. Jessie, superintendent of accident 
underwriting of the Aetna Life, speak 
on this phase of A. & H. insurance. 


SMITH GOING WITH TRAVELERS 


Has Been With American Surety in De- 
troit; Will Now Be Identified With 
Property Casualty Lines 

J. C. Smith, for twenty years with the 
American Surety and recently manager 
of that company’s Detroit office, will 
join the home office staff of the Trav- 
elers in June. His official connection 
will be with the Travelers Indemnity, in 
which the property casualty lines have 
always been written, such as burglary, 
plate glass, steam boiler and collision. 

Mr. Smith was educated in the public 
schools of Davis County, Utah, the Uni- 
versity of Utah and the Utah College of 
Agriculture. In 1917 he joined the 145th 
Field Artillery and served in the United 
States until August, 1918, when he was 
sent to France. He returned in 1919 and 
entered employ of the American Surety 
at the Salt Lake City office. In 1920 he 
was made assistant manager of the Salt 
Lake City office, became manager of the 
Denver branch in 1924 and assumed man- 
agership of the Detroit office January 1, 


1932. 





McFARLAND CASUALTY MANAGER 


Harry A. Koch Co., Omaha, Selects Him 
to Head Department; Came From 
R. B. Jones & Sons 

The Harry A. Koch Co. of Omaha has 
appointed Fred W. McFarland as man- 
ager of casualty department. Mr. Mc- 
Farland hails from R. B. Jones & Sons, 
Inc., Kansas City, Mo., where he has 
been specializing in compensation and 
other casualty coverages. 

Entering insurance as a_ policywriter 
with R, B. Jones in 1935, Mr. McFarland 
was appointed manager of the liability 
department in 1937, retaining that posi- 
tion until his new connection. 

The Casualty & Surety Institute F. E. 
C. of Kansas City, a non-profit organi- 
zation devoted to teaching insurance to 
file clerks, stock boys. solicitors and 
others in insurance offices, is an ac- 
complishment shared by Mr. McFarland 
with several others. The institute now 
has a paid enrollment of approximately 
250 members, and occupies one of the 
largest rooms open to the public in the 
Kansas City Municipal Auditorium. 





BOILER INSPECTORS TO MEET 





New York Program to Occupy Four 
Days; Subjects to be Discussed 
Cover Unusually Wide Range 
The twelfth general meeting of the 
National Board of Boiler and Pressure 
Vessel Inspectors will be held at Hotel 
McAlpin, New York, May 15 to 18 in- 
clusive. There will be morning and 
afternoon sessions on each of these 
days. All sessions will be open to those 
interested. Registration will be required 
but there will be no charge therefor. 
Major changes in the construction 
and design of boilers and pressure ves- 
sels are being made, together with the 
development of new materials contem- 
plated in their construction and these 
changes and new materials are the basis 
on which the program for this meeting 
has been developed. A partial list of 
the subjects to be considered follows: 
practices in code 
Adop- 
proh- 


Uniform boiler inspection 
states; Canadian cooperation 
tion of A. S. M. E. Code; 
advisability of requiring inspections of 
pressure vessels; A. S. M. E. Code 
A. S .M. E. Boiler Code from oper- 


concealed 


relative to 
feedwater 
lems; 
unfired 
revisions; 
point of 
of boilers and unfired 
refining field; modern methods of meas- 
boiler repairs by 


ator’s view; inspection of 


parts pressure vessels 
in oil 
uring boiler plate thicknesses; 
welding; ferrous alloys in boiler and pressure 
vessel construction; non-ferrous metals and 
alloys in pressure vessel construction; manu- 
facturing of boiler plates; new developments in 
cleaning boiler heating surfaces; problems in 
starting operations of modern high pressure and 
high temperature boilers; modern manufacture 
of high pressure boiler drums; resume of vari- 
ous methods of welding; protection of pressure 
rupture and qualification of 
welding procedures and welding operators, 


vessels by discs, 


Virginia Truck Rates 
Undergo Many Changes 


ALL MADE EFFECTIVE JUNE 1 


Deviations From Existing Tariffs May 
Be Made by Companies on Same 
Bases as at Present 


Revised rates for motor vehicle bodily 
injury and property damage insurance on 
local and long haul truckmen have been 
approved by the Virginia State Corpo- 
ration Commission and will become ef- 
fective June 1. The rate for commer- 
cial cars operated over fifty miles and 
not over 100 miles will be the average 
of rates for Zone 7 and the highest 
rated zone in which and through which 
such cars are operated less 0%. 

_ This rate, separately for bodily in- 
jury and property damage, is subject to 
a minimum equal to the local truckmen 
rate plus 10% for the highest rated terri- 
tory in which and through which such 
long haul truck is customarily operated. 
The rate for commercial cars operated 


over 100 miles and not over 150 miles 
will be the average of rates for Zone 7 
and the highest rated zone in which 
and through which such cars are op- 


erated, less 25%. 

_ This rate, separately for bodily in- 
jury and property damage, is subject 
to the minimum rate equal to the local 
truckmen rate plus 10% for the highest 
rated territory in which and_ through 
which such long haul truck is customarily 
operated. The rate for commercial cars 
operated over 150 miles and not over 
300 miles will be the average of rates 
for Zone 7 and the highest rated zone 
in which and through which they are 
operated. ; 

For commercial cars operated over 300 
miles, the rate will be the average of 
rates for Zone 7 and the highest rated 
zone in which and through which they are 
operated. If such rate is less than $450 
bodily injury and $150 property damage, 
standard limits, it is to be increased 
20%, the resulting rate not to be in ex- 
cess of $450 bodily injury and $150 prop- 
erty damage, standard limits. It is spe- 
cified that the additional charge shall 
not apply if such average rate is equal 
to or more than $450 bodily injury and 
$150 property damage, standard limits. 

The rate for trailers not over forty- 
five feet will be 50% of that for com- 
mercial cars. For trailers over forty- 
five feet, the rate will be 100% of that 
for such cars. The rate for semi-trailers 
not over forty-five feet will be 10% 
and for those over forty-five feet 50%. 

Companies which have heretofore ob- 
tained approval of the commission to 
deviate from existing rates on a_per- 
centage basis will be permitted to de- 
viate from the rates approved upon the 
same percentage until further order by 
the commission. 





Harvey Says Make Homes 
Safe as Working Places 


With accidental deaths in American 
homes now exceeding even traffic fatali- 
ties, Julien H. Harvey, managing direc- 
tor National Conservation Bureau, says 
that preventive measures which are stop- 
ping accidents in other phases of safety 
work must now be applied intensively 
to the elimination of home hazards. 

Speaking in Syracuse, N. Y., to an 
audience composed primarily of plant 
supervisors and foremen, Mr. Harvey 
used the vast progress that has been 
made in stopping occupational fatalities 
to demonstrate the need for bringing 
similar measures to bear upon fatal ac- 
cidents in the home. He strongly urged 
that all workers bring to the home envi- 
ronment the safety lessons they learn 
in the factories, and declared that if 
every home were as safe as the average 
industrial plant the battle for elimina- 
tion of accidents would be ended. 


SHIELS ON LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
William E. Shiels, manager of casualty 
lines f the Travelers’ Los Angeles 





tor 
branch, has been granted a leave of ab- 
sence because of illness. 
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Public Gave Business 
Clean Bill of Health 


KEMPER WASHINGTON SPEAKER 
Pleads for Rebirth of Good Citizenship 


to Solve Some of Problems Con- 
fronting Country Today 


James S. Kemper, president Lumber- 
mens Mutual Casualty, and vice-presi- 
dent Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, spoke at the opening ses- 
sion of the chamber’s national council, 
when awards in the Inter-Chamber Fire 
Waste and the Health Conservation con- 
tests were presented in Washington 
May 1. He referred to the resentment 
that has followed some of the challenges 
made to — ss as a whole during the 
last few years, and believes that those 
challenges have not been without com- 
pensating benefits. For one thing, he 
said, it placed the “limelight of public 
opinion on the business structure and 
public opinion gave business a clean bill 
of health. Businessmen realize that or- 
ganization of business is a vital and nec- 
essary thing for business and for the 
country. Today, he said, we find a re- 
vitalized, well-equipped, efficient organi- 
zation, and a membership keenly alert 
to the needs of the situation. 


C&S Executives 


(Continued from Page 33) 
Paying tribute to Claude W. Fairchild’s 
leadership he said the association was 
not only keeping up with legislative sit- 
uations but had taken initiative many 
times in the past vear in advising mem- 
ber companies of steps to take to pro- 
tect their interests in various states. C. 
B. Morcom pictured the association as 
“on the threshold of an even bigger fu- 
ture” while Mr. 
a forum at which the stock casualty- 
surety business might discuss with per- 
fect confidence its common problems. 








Reid’s Talk 
A. Duncan Reid, of course, got close 
attention as he told about the early 


days of the association. He had with 
him the original charter, the letter which 
went out on November 3, 1926, calling 
chief executives to a dinner session in the 
old Waldorf-Astoria to discuss organi- 
zation, and the minutes of that mem- 
orable meeting which, interestingly, were 
recorded by Kenneth Spencer, succes- 
sor to Mr. Reid in the Globe. Mr. Reid 
said he had watched with intense inter- 
est the evolution of his original idea for 
the Association of C. & S. Executives. 
He urged in closing: 

“My plea is for less selfishness. We 
have wasted too much time from a com- 
petitive viewpoint. If the stock casualty- 
surety business is going to maintain its 
position in the future it will be only by 
cooperative effort. You are faced in the 
years ahead with the problem of giving 
protection. at the lowest return possible 
with a minimum return to your stock- 
holders. I may he wrong in this but I 
think I am right.” 

Guarding Against Anarchy 

In his address United States Senator 

Herring gave his impressions regarding 


conditions at home and abroad. Dis- 
cussing “America’s Insurance Against 

Anarchy” he viewed his subject from 
three different angles. This is what 
he sees: 

“From the political angle, we see 
abroad those fundamental principles 
which we hold sacred being ridiculed 
and discarded. From an economic stand- 


point, we find ourselves here at home 
still omnes to overcome conditions 
which have lasted years too long. From 
the social standpoint alone, we find that 
Satisfactory progress is being made in 
this country, and in this country only. 

“America’s guarantee against world 
anarchy lies in the maintenance of our 
free institutions of government, a soli- 
darity among our people, and the res- 
toration and continuance of prosperous 
industry and agriculture. There is no 
point at which political, economic or so- 
cial freedom can be imperiled or denied 
with safety to those institutions.” 


Nelson described it as, 


Bureau Mecting | 


(Continued from Page 33) 
ticularly active last year. Technical 
committees submitted many reports and 
the heating boilers committee prepared 
a list of hot water supply heaters. 

Burglary Developments 

Legislation received the same careful 
attention as heretofore. In general, at- 
tention is being given to rating water 
tube boilers and Diesel engines ; burglary 
business is regarded as being in a defi- 
nitely transitional stage; new coverages 
are being developed and old ones im- 


proved, and experience rating is being 
used. 
In the compensation and liability di- 


vision the most important work accom- 
plished was revision of the manufac- 
turers’ and contractors’ public liability 
and property damage liability pone and 
classifications. Numerous ch: inge in 
rules and classifications were wade. 

Various Federal governmental organi- 
zations have made numerous additional 
investigations and studies necessary. In 
the glass division, effect of hurricane 
losses on this class is noted. Last year 
the bureau assumed a new function, that 
of preparing what is known as the Pay- 
roll Audit Reference Book. Financial 
details of the bureau’s operation con 
cluded the annual report. 


Underwriting Gain Made Last Year 

As to the country-wide results of the 
past year the bureau’s Casualty Experi- 
ence Exhibit, which was made public at 
Wednesday’s meeting, discloses that the 
sixty-six capital stock casualty com- 
panies entered in New York State made 
a country-wide underwriting gain on all 
lines combined for 1938. 

The ratio of net gain to earned pre 
miums was 9.1 for all lines combined, or 
$54,595,309. The lines reporting gains 
were accident, automobile public lia- 
bility, liability (not auto), workmen's 
compensation, fidelity, surety, plate glass, 
burglary, machinery, automobile prop- 
erty damage, automobile collision, prop- 
erty damage and collision (not auto), 
credit and sprinkler. The health, boiler 
and miscellaneous lines reported under- 
writing losses. 

Particular attention is called to several 
points to avoid erroneous conclusions 
being drawn from the results shown. The 
exhibit does not fully reflect rate reduc- 
tions which were made in 1938 because 
it requires approximately a vear for such 
changes to show in the underwriting re- 
sults. In addition, the figures are on a 
country-wide basis. and the number of 
companies included in the exhibit was 
increased bv two over the reporting com- 
panies in 1937. 

Expense ratios in 1938 showed some in- 
crease over 1937, due to lower premium 
volume and an increase in taxes, which 
reached the highest figures of record. In 
1938 taxes, licenses and fees amounted 
to $27,168,992. as compared with $24,- 
859.985 in 1937. 

The diminution in premium volume and 
increase in expense ratios, however, was 
offset by improvement in loss ratios, pro- 


ducing a net improvement in under- 
writing results. 
Analysis of Results 
An analvsis of the Casualty Experi- 


ence Exhibit for all lines combined 
shows the following results 

All Lines Combined 1937 1938 
Number of companies 

TOPOCEME wcwcccvess 64 66 


Net premiums earned .$610,729,241 
Total 


expenses 


$602,542,318 
losses and claim 


312,351,909 
50,263,250 


296,758,165 
54,595,309 


incurred... 
Gain from underwriting 
Ratio of gain from un 

derwriting to earned 
Cxaeaanan 9.1% 

A recapitulation of the exhibit shows 
that whereas six lines were listed in the 
loss column in 1937, only three are listed 
there for 1938, plate glass, machinery and 
automobile collision having moved up to 
the profit column. In the case of auto- 
mobile collision it advanced from a loss 
of 18 in 1937 to an underwriting gain of 
4.2 in 1938. With the exception of the 
three lines noted, all of the remainder 
showed a profit. 


premiums 8.2% 


——— 
—_ 








T —FIERIGAN 


RE-INSURANCE CoO. 


Robert C. Ream, President 


| 99 John Street New York 


DECEMBER 3lst, 1938 
CAPITAL. . .« 
Surplus 
Voluntary Catastrophe Shessews 
Reserve for Losses . ; 
All Other Liabilities .. 2,129,434.74 
TOTAL ADMITTED ASSETS 13,751.516.35 


NOTE: Securities carried at $364,875.00 in the 
above statement are deposited as required by law. 


CASUALTY + FIDELITY « SURETY 
| Re-Insurance 


= a = 


$2,000,000.00 
4,547 ,338.93 
500,000.00 
4,574,742.68 
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Cook County Costs Program 
Up For Final Vote May 16 


On May 16 the membership of th 
Acquisition Cost Conferences, 


Wolfson Anniversary 
(Continued from Page 12) 

place in insurance in force among Berk 

shire’s twenty-eight agencies. Its paid- 


for business so far this year is 40% both cas. 


ahead of 1938 same period. “These re- ualty and bonding, will meet in Ney 
sults certainly indicate that our choice York to vote on the recommendations 
of S. 5. Wolfson in 1929, when he started of the special committees of executives 


from scratch, 
he said. 
“Underwriting 
was Dr. Frank 
Berkshire’s medical 


=a more then justihied,” ; 
was more than justified,” 5, production cost 


County, TIL. 
result. of 


regulation in Cook 
Begins in the Field” The proposals, drafted as a 
Harnden’s subject and 
director listed nine 


suggestions gathered by these 


committees from member companies anj 


spec fic items under this heading. He feomt the industry ta Cidcane, eee & 
discussed build, family record, occupa- : - 

tion, personal history, habits, physical approved by a two-thirds vote to becom 
condition. Habitat or residence of in- effective. 


as does his As 
and personal E. J 


sured means a lot, he said, 
truthfulness as to family 
history, finances, ete. 

W. A. Conway on Objections. 


this week by 
cach 


outlined Chairmar 
Sch field 
casualty 
general 


company writing 
lines in Cook County can hav 


agents or branch offices or both 


rt enes - ‘av. Fidelity > H 
Next speaker, W. A. Conway, Fidelity provided the aggregate at any one time 
Mutual agency supervisor, had plenty of doesn’t exceed three. General agents’ 
“ ” . oe “ele oes z : | | . i ag 
meat” in his talk, “Objections Over- commissions continue as at present, Al 


ruled.” 


7 “ : ° ‘ _ 
He argued “the only reason other producers will receive the existing 
sales are not consummated is because brokerage commission except in plate 
D4 4 “4 ” . e i - S 3 t 
objections stump the agent.” Objections, glass where the rate has been reduced 
then, actually become sales resistance to 25% 


when they should give sales assistance. 
Advocating the organized sales presenta- 
tion because it promotes objections, Mr. 
Conw ay 


For fidelity-suretv each company can 
have a principal office, registered either 
as a general agency or branch, and one 


said: “If you know what you general agent. in addition. | General 
are going to say, vou will not only an- agents’ commissions remain as_hereto- 
swer every part of every sale, but will fore. A new classification of city agents 
keep conversation in grooves that you js proposed and_ those qualifying will 
can handle. In other words, you will get general agency commission on all 
have the edge because vou know what direct business produced by their offices 
you will say next and the prospect Also proposed is the establishment of a 
doesn’t. His reaction and imagination Chicago administrative office for both 


are not self-starting but take their cue casualty-bonding business which will su- 


from what you say.” Mr. Conway then pervise application of the rules. A sal- 
eaten ee rot ae answered — aried administrator will be in charge and 
cant afford it' anc m not inter- 4 s arbitrator > ly 
RM peer verecn he will act as arbitrator under a_newh 
are . provided arbitration rule. An advisory 

Eye Replaces Mouth in Salesmanship committee, preferably sclected by and 


composed of Cook County people, com- 


L. B. Hendershot, 
pletes the set-up. 


ager of agencies, who led the afternoon 
speakers, featured the eve appeal of 
Berkshire advertising and sales helps 
and declared “there is nothing like good 
visual display to capture a prospect’s at- 
tention and prepare his mind to receive 
constructively suggestions made to him 
by our agents.” 


Berkshire’s man- 





Auto Rate Situation 


(Continued from Page 33) 
a further credit of 10% from the abov 
rates for freedom from accidents during 


William G. F. Price, assistant vice- the rating period,” said Mr. Black. 
president, National. City Bank, made Hardware Mutual has discontinued the 
clear in his talk the confidence with safe driver plan and adopted the br- 
which bankers view life insurance. He  reau’s non-business use plan with dis 
read figures to prove that total insur- counts of 28% on class AT and 23% on 


ance in force and admitted assets have 
both gained in the past ten years com- 
pared with declines in stock and bond 
values, savings bank deposits and real 
estate. He was glad to endorse life in- 
surance as a vital asset to a man’s busi- 
ness and personal economic status. 
Closing talk was by W. C. Smerling, 
assistant general agent. He featured 
the agency’s tenth anniversary and its 
plans to celebrate the month of May 


class A. Class B discount is 10%. These 
changes apply where the bureau plan's 
permissible, Vice-President FE. \V. K'tz- 
row announced. 

The Allstate of Chicago will not make 
rate revisions in states in which it writes 
dividend paying participating policies 
manual rates but has put into effect in 
about thirty states a new low net rate of 
30% off manual for non-participating 
policies on new business written for ptl- 


with a production drive in Mr. Wolfson’s vately owned passenger cars not used 
honor. for business. For policies being renewet 
Mr. Smerling left little doubt in any- further reduction of 15% will be “e 


for no-accident records. Cars used ! 
business get 20% off manual on nes 
business and for renewals 15% saving 


one’s mind that it would not be a success. 
And the entire agency staff joined in 
the sincere tribute which he paid to 
“the boss.” 


for no accidents in previous policy yeat 
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C.G. Van der Feen and Staff Complete 
Casualty Experience Exhibit on Time 


Bureau’s Statistical Division a Smooth Running Organization 
Which Compiles an Amazing Amount of Experience 


Data in Year’s Time; Its Personnel 


The publication this week of the Cas- 
yalty Experience Exhibit for 1938 by the 
National Bureau of Casualty & Surety 
Underwriters brings into the spotlight 
the personnel of the statistical division 
of that organization which has been do- 
ing this annual compilation since 1923. 
Head of this division is C. G. Van der 
Feen, who this year is completing his 
tenth year with the bureau. His is the 
responsibility to get out on time the 
Casualty Experience Exhibit which the 
entire casualty-surety business regards 
as the chief source of data for the de- 
termination of the expense portion of 
casualty insurance rates. It takes ex- 
actly four weeks’ time for the bureau’s 
statisticians to whip into exhibit form 
the tremendous amount of detailed add- 
ing, calculation and checking which is 
necessary in order to produce the con- 
solidated results. Every item in the 
casualty exhibits must be verified by a 
detailed reconciliation with the corre- 
sponding items in the carriers’ annual 
statements filed on the Convention blank 


form. 

Chief lieutenant to Mr. Van der Feen 
in supervising this job is Philip Liebo- 
witz, who has been with the bureau 
since 1922, having started as a boy in 
its sorting machine room. He supervises 
the allotment of work to the thirty-five 
or more workers in the statistical divi- 
sion, while Miss Grace Downward is 
the supervisor of the tabulating machine 
section with its fifteen skilled operators 
who handle more than 5,000,000 Hollerith 
punch cards received from member com- 
panies annually and cut about 1,000,000 
cards themselves. 


Division’s Chief Functions 


The chief function of the bureau’s 
statistical division is summed up in Mr. 
Van der Feen’s words as being primar- 
ily “to handle origination and adminis- 
tration of uniform accounting and statis- 
tical procedure.” It also collects, veri- 
fies and consolidates all the data used 
for csaualty insurance rate-making both 
from the loss and expense viewpoints. 
There’s no let-up in this work. After 
the Casualty Experience Exhibit is com- 
pleted the bureau statisticians plunge into 
collecting the exposure and loss data 
by class and territory for each line of 
business under the bureau’s jurisdiction. 
Supplemental exhibits are turned out 
such as the one which gives a distribu- 
tion of claim expense, and that which 
presents a detailed breakdown of ex- 
pense data of the liability lines other 
than automobile. 

One would think that all this would 
be enough statistical data for one de- 
partment to digest in a year’s time but 
Mr. Van der Feen explains that the bu- 
teau also functions as the official statis- 
tical agent for all stock carriers for all 
lines of business under its jurisdiction 
lor the states of New York and Louisi- 
ana, and acts in a similar capacity for 
automobile lines in the States of Vir- 
ginia, Oklahoma, North Carolina, New 
Hampshire, Maine and Texas. Further- 
more, the bureau handles all the statis- 
tical work for the Bureau of Personal 
Accident & Health Underwriters, the 
owner Rating Bureau, the Illinois Stock 
Company Pool for Assigned Risks and 
the Assigned Risk Pool. 


A Perfectly Poised Statistician 


Even a novice appreciates that this 
Tepresents a heavy load of statistical 
Tesponsibility which, interestingly, Mr. 


Van der Feen carries with perfect poise. 
Maybe his background of active war ser- 
vice with plenty of front line action has 
helped him in this respect. He spent 
three years with the Canadian Artillery 
—interrupting his education at the Uni- 
versity of Toronto to enlist—then joined 
the Royal Flying Corps for another three 
years of active service. After the war 
he spent four years in China with the 
American Express Co., serving as cashier 
in its Hongkong and Tientsin offices. 
Then came a year with the Sun Life 
of Canada in its comptroller’s division 
at the home office. After that he joined 
the National Surety and was understudy 
to H. J. Lofgren, now vice-president and 
treasurer. Mr. Lofgren assigned him to 
the New York Indemnity as assistant 
comptroller, which post he resigned in 
December 31, 1929. The bureau at that 
time being desirous of coordinating its 
various departments, Mr. Van der Feen 
was picked for this job and he was so 
successful that he was the logical man 
to succeed the late Marcus Meltzer, chief 
Statistician, upon his death in 1921. 

As heretofore mentioned, Mr. Liebo- 
witz is chief lieutenant to Mr. Van der 
Feen and has been with the bureau for 
sixteen years. Miss Downward has seen 
fifteen years’ service. Two of the statis- 
tical assistants who handle considerable 
detail work in connection with the Cas- 
ualty Experience Exhibit are Miss Mar- 
garet Powers, with the bureau since 1924, 
and Miss May Michaels, who joined the 
staff in 1927. In all the division has a 
personnel of fiftv-one compared with 
thirty-five when Mr. Van der Feen took 
charge. 
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tion of the Preferred. 


Penna. Federation Making 
Plans for Big Annual Meet 


Insurance Federation of Pennsylvania 


will hold its annual state convention in 
Pittsburgh May 16 and 17. The meeting 
will open May 16 with luncheon under 
auspices of the Insurance Club of Pitts- 
burgh at which the speaker will be Gov- 
ernor Arthur S. James. Tuesday night 
a smoker and entertainment will be pro- 
vided with a number of local sports fig- 
ures present, and for which much prep- 
aration has been made. Wednesday there 
will be the group luncheon sessions with 
nationally known speakers. | Wednesday 
evening the annual dinner and dance will 
take place. A special program has been 
arranged for the visiting ladies. The con- 
vention committee chairmen are: 

General chairman, Charles H. Bokman, assis- 
Charles F. Flaherty; 
Homer W. Teamer. 
Bepler; finance, J. H. 


tant general chairman, 
general 
Banquet committee, H. S. 
Jamison; hotel and reservation, Robert C. Kneil; 
ladies entertainment, Jessie E. Boor; ladies re- 
ception, Mrs. H. W. Schmidt; opening luncheon, 
Wallace M. Reid; publicity, J. J. O’Donnell; 
reception, Hon. John S. Fisher; registration, 
James C. Murray; smoker, Jet Parker. 

The group luncheon chairmen are: 
health, Walter M. 
and health, A. C. Feagan; 
surety, Frank S. Kauffman; fire, 
Francis Tap- 
Milton 


secretary-manager, 


Commer- 


cial accident and Ivey; in- 


dustrial accident 
casualty and 
Charles M. 
tich; life, 
E. Bowman. 


fraternal, 
Aiken ; 


Hastings; 


Edward W. mutual, 


Haas Leaves A. C. & S. E. 
For Post in Washington 


Theodore H. Haas has resigned as at- 
torney for the Association of Casualty 
& Surety Executives to become attorney 
in the Department of Just*ce, Washing- 
ton. While with the association over 
the past several years he gave consider- 
able attention to social security legisla- 
tion and the New York Insurance code 





Cars of = 


The Preferred Accident has throughout its 54-year 
career built up and maintained a progressive staff 
of agents in all parts of the country with whom its 
relationship has been friendly and mutually profitable. 


The cornstone of the Preferred’s success has been 
gradual, steady growth, 
careful underwriting in both field and home office, 
and a policy of claim settlements that builds good 
will among policyholders. 


the emphasis. being on 


That agents appreciate this program in its broad 
aspects is indicated by their long time representa- 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 
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80 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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Accident Business In 
Canada Up Last Year 


LOSSES DECLINED FROM 1937 





Travelers Largest Writer With Low Loss 
Ratio; Metropolitan Life Led in 
Combined A. and H. 





Personal accident business increased in 
Canada last year. Net premiums writ- 
ten were $3,246,247, an increase of $47,- 
000 over 1937. Net losses incurred de- 
clined to $1,272,686, producing a loss 
ratio of 39.20% compared with 42.40% 
in 1937. . 

The Travelers of Hartford was again 
the leader in new premiums written with 
$511,731. Its 1937 total was $493,175. 
Other leading underwriters of personal 
accident business were Continental Cas- 
ualty with net premiums written of 
$334,913; Employers’ Liability with $244,- 
O88; Dominion of Canada General with 
$223,795 and Metropolitan Life with 
$206,468 

Losses Experienced 

The Travelers, with net losses of 
$163,135, had a loss ratio of 31.88%, 
which was less than the average for all 
companies, namely 39.20%. Loss ratio 
for this company in the previous year 
was 40.36%. Loss ratios of other lead- 
ing companies in 1938 were: Continental 
Casualty, 31.03%: Employers’ Liability 
38.20% ; Metropolitan Life 41.69%, and 
Dominion of Canada General 57.63%. 

For accident and sickness insurance 
combined the Metropolitan Life led the 
field (as it did in 1937) with net pre- 
miums written of $647.17 compared with 
$184.577 in 1937. The Mutual Benefit 
H. & A. was again second with net pre- 
miums of $532,288 while London Life 
moved up from fourth into third place 
with premiums of $360,733. Mutual 
Jenefit H. & A. had the best loss ratio 
among the leaders, showing 48.3% 

CANADIAN P. G. RESULTS 


Total net premiums were _ slightly 
lower and net losses slightly higher in 





plate glass insurance in Canada last 
vear. Premiums about $10,000 _ off, 
totaled $539,008. Losses, about $15,000 
higher, were $253,236. Average loss 
ratio, therefore, was somewhat higher 


than in 1937 at 46.98% as compared with 
43.44% for the previous year. 





JUDGE TALKS ON AUTO CASES 
Southern California Adjusters Hear 
That Most Important Problem Is 
Handling Repeaters 
The Casualty Insurance Adjusters As- 
sociation of Southern California had for 
its guest speaker April 27, Municipal 
Judge Charles J. Ballreich, who told the 
adjusters that his observations at trials 
of automobile accident cases, led him to 
believe that lack of attention was the 
cause of 60% of the automobile acci- 
dents, and that speeding was next in im- 
portance. He also declared that the 
law’s delay was the cause of more in 
justice than errors by the courts. He 
said that 31,000 cases were filed vith 
the municipal court of his city vearly 
and that the problem of most import 
ance was how to handle properly the 
question of “repeaters.” In addition to 
dealing with accident cases he gave the 

adjusters some highlights on the court 
President Cleves of the association ac- 
quainted members with the latest moves 
in the case now before the Birmingham, 
Ala., courts in which Wilkie, defendant 


adjuster, obtained a reversal from the 
Supreme Court of that state. Heads of 
claims departments of companies, who 


are members of the association voted to 
meet May 16, to hear and adjust matters 
of practice that have caused some con- 
fusion. 


JAMES COZZIE ON AVIATION 

: Cozzie, manager aviation de- 
partment, Childs & Wood, Chicago, 
talked April 28 before the fire prevention 
engineering class at Armour Institute, 
on aviation insurance. 


Tames 





Central Surety Gains All 
Around in 739 First Quarter 


For the first three 1939 
the Central Surety enjoyed healthy in- 
creases in both its production and finan 
cial pictures. Its net premiums for this 
period amounted to $1,057,263, 


months of 


a gain of 


$43,366 over the same period of 1938. 
Its surplus gain was $81,455 compared 
with $2,056 gain in surplus a year ago 


and exclusive of $40,000 paid in dividends 
this year, its surplus increase was $121,- 
455. 

The Central Surety also made a healthy 
gain in its statutory underwriting profit 
of $78,340, an increase of $56,444 over 
the same period of 1938. Its net invest- 
ment earnings as of March 31, 1939 were 
$43,218 compared with $16,496 in the first 


three months of 1938. Total admitted 
assets of the company are now up to 
$7,285,701. Capital stands at $1,000,000 
which, with surplus of $1,673.608, gives 


a policyholders’ surplus of $2,673,608. Its 
total reserves of $4,612,093 are slightly 
below the 1938 year-end figure. 

The Central Surety Fire, fire running 
mate, showed admitted assets of $610,101, 
slightly ahead of the December 31, 1938, 
figure. Its surplus figure of $260,141 has 
also gained a bit as have premium and 
claim reserves. Net premiums after re- 
insurance for the first three months 
amounted to $40,510, an increase of $13,- 
415; surplus shows a gain of $3,312 com- 
pared with a loss of $10,804 for the same 
period of 1938, and statutory underwrit- 
ing loss has been sizeably reduced, now 
amounting to only $225. Net investment 
earnings of Central Surety Fire for the 
first three months were $3,535 compared 
with $3,836 a year ago. 

These compz anies are under the able 
leadership of R. E. McGinnis, president, 
and H. P. Linn, first vice-president in 
charge of underwriting. 





INDIANA UNIVERSITY MEETING 
State Agents’ Ass’n Cooperates With 
College in Arranging 2-Day Program 
May 19-20; Subjects Listed 

Fire and casualty insurance agents of 
Indiana have been invited to a confer- 
ence at Indiana University May 19 and 
20 under the sponsorship of the univer 
sity and the Indiana Association of In- 
surance Agents. The program includes 
risk analysis and surveys, hospitaliza- 
tion insurance, fire and extended cover 
age, business interruption, inland ma- 
rine, public liability and automobile and 
sureties. 


Seeks Use of Funds On 
Deposit With Nebraska 


Superintendent of Insurance Pink of 
New York, statutory liquidator of the 
old National Surety Co., has asked the 
Nebraska Supreme Court to adhere to a 
decision in a former case involving the 
same question, which is: whether a 
Nebraska creditor can obtain possession 
of assets of the company located in that 
state. In the previous case the court 
held that when the company was ad- 
mitted its New York charter was ac- 
cepted, and hence a _ receiver named 
there possessed all of its assets wherever 


located. He says neither circumstances 
nor statutes have changed since then. 
Receiver Luikart of the Verdigre State 


Bank has an unsatisfied judgment against 
the company which he is seeking to 
satisfy out of claims of the liquidator 
for deposits in a failed Omaha bank. 


FORMING TAXICAB “MUTUAL 

Men interested in service cars and 
taxicabs in St. Louis have taken prelimi 
nary steps to form a mutual insurance 
company under the Missouri law to issue 
policies on the Black and White taxi- 
cabs and the service cars. Articles of 
association, proof of intention to incor- 
porate and other necessary papers have 
been filed with the Insurance Depart- 
ment at Jefferson City. The new con- 
cern would be called the Public Mutual 
Casualty Co. Taxicabs and service cars 
carry $2,500/$5,000 personal injury and 


insurance. 
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Indianapolis Office Wins 
Holger Jensen Accident Cup 


Engineers in the Indianapolis office 
of the Maryland Casualty were awarded 
the Accident Reduction Cup for the 
year 1938 by Holger Jensen, manager 
engineering and rating division of the 
company. The cup is a personal award 
made annually by Mr, Jensen to the en- 
gineering staff achieving the highest av- 
erage of pons Bor prevention. The win- 
ning average was 103.21 points. Engi- 
neers in the Indianapolis office are C. A. 


Alexander, A. M. Baltzer, L. L. LaMere 
and J. E. Wagstaff. 

3altimore, Md., (G. P. Brack, J. J. 
Bannan, H. W. Rittase, A. S. Burnup, 
N. C. Short, Benj. Tucker, Leo Jack- 
son and J. W. Sinclair) was second with 
98.81 points. 

The Chicago office oe W. Palmer, 
A. C. Allan, W. V. Farnham, R. D. 


Phillips, N. H. Delaplane, E. F. Kohl- 
horst, W. H. Powers, J. C. Semmer, G. J. 
Diering, Jr. R. F. Murphy and D. 
Rogers) followed with 98.35 points. 
Fourth place was taken by Louisville- 
Cincinnati 3 U. Roberts, I. R. Sheirich 


and J. P. Edwards ) with 98.14 points. 
The Kansas City office (W. D. Hales, 
C. D. Provonche and H. G. Woodward) 


came in fifth with 97.95 points. 

The percentages are computed ac- 
cording to various factors entering into 
accident experience in compensation, 
automobile fleet, general liability, boiler, 
machinery, sprinkler leakage, water dam- 
age and elevator lines. 

EMPLOYERS’ RETIRES TWO 
John B. Merrigan and Robert B. Martin 
Were With Company Since 1886 
and 1896 Respectively 
John B. Merrigan, said to be the man 
longest in service in casualty insurance, 
has been retired on a pension. He joined 
Employers’ Liability November 27, 1886, 
shortly after that company was admitted 
to the United States. Speaking of him 
the Employers’ says that he has been 
actively engaged in the business ever 
since that time, and undoubtedly knows 
more casualty agents and brokers than 
anybody else. He was chief counterman 
in the New England Department when 
he retired May 1. He is 69 years old 

and an ardent baseball fan. 

United States Manager Edward C. 
Stone also announces retirement on pen- 
sion of Robert B. Martin, who for many 
years handled the personal business of 
Samuel Appleton, who preceded Mr. 
Stone as United States manager. Mr. 
Martin used to be special agent in the 
Worcester, Ma territory and more re- 
cently soncielias J in the general liability 


lines. He was with the New England 
Department of the Employers’ and its 
affiliated companies since 1896. 





W. S. Hanna President Of 
Baltimore Lloyds Company 


Wesley S. Hanna, insurance commis- 
sioner of Maryland for the past four 
years, has been elected president of Na- 


tional Unde rwriting Corp. the manag- 
ing attorney-in-fact of National Lloyds, 
Jaltimore. His term of office as com- 


missioner officially expired on May 1. 

Mr. Hanna has been prominent in the 
affairs of the National Association of 
Insurance Commissioners, being chair- 
man of its casualty and surety commit- 
tee and having served on various other 
committees in past years. 

Prior to his term as insurance com- 
missioner, Mr. Hanna was deputy comp- 
troller of the City of Baltimore for six- 
teen years. 

The company also announced an in- 
crease from $125,000 to $250,000 in its 
underwriting capital. 


OLSON COMPLETES 25 YEARS 

C. Henry Olson, superintendent phy- 
sicians and surgeons malpractice lia- 
bility department, Aetna Casualty & 
Surety, observed his twenty-fifth anni- 
versary with the organization April 28. 
He joined the Aetna in 1914. Subse- 
quently he became an underwriter in the 
malpractice department and later, su- 
perintendent. 





——= 


Treasury Dep't Issues Semi-Annual 


Ratings for Suret 


Seventy-four companies writing bond- 
ing business are acceptable sureties on 
Federal bonds and their new net limits 
on any one such bond were announced 
this week by the U. S. Treasury De- 
partment. Eleven sureties, compared with 
seven last October, have been given re- 
tention limits of $1,000,000 or more, or 
close to it. These are the Hartford Ac 
cident which tops the list at $2,494,000; 
the Aetna Casualty & Surety, $1,994,000; 
Fidelity & Casualty, $1,685,000; Amer- 
ican Surety, $1,391,000; National Surety, 

United States F. & G., $1,- 
Employers’ Liability, $1.211,000; 
Royal Indemnity, $1,065,000; Fidel'ty & 
Deposit, $1,002,000; Indemnity Insurance 
Co. of N. A., $875,000, and Mellbank 
Surety, $879,000. 

Nearly all of the companies listed in 
the following list show increased net 
limits as compared with their ratings of 
last October. The Phoenix Indemnity 
is a newcomer on this list. 


260,000 ; 


Companies 
Net limit 
on any 
one bond 
as of 
April 19 
California— 
Associated Indemnity ee Orr $ 199,000 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity ee 388,000 
National Automobile ............... 69,000 
Occidental Indemnity .............. 201,000 
oe, re 166,000 
Connecticut— 
Aetna Casualty & Surety............ 1,994,000 
TT | ae 370,000 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity..... 2,494,000 
Delaware— 
Mellbank Surety, Pittsburgh......... 879,000 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity...... 364,000 
Illinois— 
i. SED éikevikeccins wes 193,000 
Indiana— 
Continental Casualty, Chicago...... 795,000 
Inland Bonding, South Bend...... 50,000 
Kansas— 
Kansas Bankers Surety, Topeka..... §2,000 
Western Casualty & Surety......... 1076, 000 
Maryland— 
BIAVICRE TOMEI oso cicicccncces 173,000 
Fidelity & Deposit ................ 1,002,000 
Maryland Casualty ................. 789,000 
U. S. Fidelity & Guaranty.......... 1,260,000 
Massachusetts— 
American Employers ............... 458,000 


Massachusetts Bonding & Insur..... 
Michigan— 


National Casualty 


600,000 


175,000 





RETAIL CREDIT MAKES CHANGES 


Lewis R. Sams Placed on Board. L. S. 
Brooke Takes Up Combined Duties 


of Secretary-Treasurer 


Lewis R. Sams, division manager of 
the Retail Credit Co’s. northwestern di- 
vision, has been elected a member of 


the board to fill the unexpired term of 
the late George A. Bland, treasurer of 
the company. S. Brooke, secretary, 
was elected treasurer to fill the unex- 
pired te oan of Mr. Bland, in that capacity. 


Mr. Sams joined Retail Credit in At- 
lanta seventeen years ago. He attended 
the organization’s training school and 


later was made manager of the Toronto 
office. Following that he took over su- 
pervision of the northwestern division 
and removed his headquarters to Minne- 
saan He returned to the company’s 
home office in Atlanta in 1929 to serve 
as assistant vice-president. Mr. Sams 
was appointed division manager, Pacific 
Coast, in 1930, with residence in San 
Francisco, and in 1937 was transferred 
to Chicago to his present position as 
division manager, northwestern division. 

Mr. Brooke in assuming the combined 
duties of secretary-treasurer, brings to 
the office the experience of twenty-nine 
years in inspectior, work during which 
time he has served in many capacities 
both in the home office and field. His 
first position was in the service depart- 
ment of the home office. After that he 
was transferred to Chicago as manager 
and in 1925 was appointed Mid-West di- 
vision supervisor. He returned to the 
home office in 1926 and became executive 
assistant the following year. In 1928 he 
was elected assistant vice-president in 
charge of life and accident sales. Last 
year he was elected secretary and be- 
came the company’s personnel officer. He 
will continue his present responsibilities 
and add to them the duties of treasurer. 


y Company Power; 


sstameaed AGCIEME oink icc 660% ds cc 5 
Missouri— 495,00 
Central Surety & Insurance......... 274,00 
Eagptepers Reinsurance ............ 5$50;009 
ampshire— i 
Pe a Casualty, Keene ........... 105, 
New Jersey— hax 
Commercial Casualty, Newark....... 227,000 
“xcess Insurance Co., New York..., 161,009 
International Fidelity ............., 172' 4p 
New York— es 
American Re-Insurance ............ 655,000 
ee 1,391,009 


Coleman Casey acs occas ccscace 7 





7,000 
ee 08,000 
Ee ee ere 685,000 
General Reimsurance o.6i.0siccccccsiees 773,000 
Glens Falls Indemnity ............. 334,000 
SoU EMOUET oioicacecccccensseonc 750,000 
Great American Indemnity ......... 506,000 
REOEMG TOMCMURG none occ ccctienesscc 296,000 
London & Lancashire Indemnity.... 210,000 
Merchants Indemnity ha ine ae ete eee 70,000 
Metropolitan Casualty, Newark...... 262.000 
National oe EC ee 1,322/000 
New Amsterdam Casualty .......... 674,000 
New York Casualty ....06sccsccescs 210,000 
Pee TOGOIIEN o.cc oscccecwacece 311,000 
Preterred AGCCMOME occ ccccccccccccce 447.000 
wat alle cee, ECE 1,065,000 
OF a a ee 284/000 
Standard Surety & Casualty... . 218,000 
Sun: INGOMANY 6o.cccceevenes 262,000 
United States Casualty 312,000 
United States Guarantee 858,00 
Yorkshire Indemnity ............... 166,000 

Ohio— ‘ 
Ohio Casualty, Hamilton ........... 160,000 
Pennsylvania— ; 

Ne RR errr ere eee 64,000 


Indemnity Insurance of N. A, 875,000 


South Dakota— 

Western Surety, Sioux Falls........ 77,000 
Texas— , 
American General, Houston ........ 102,000 
American Indemnity, Galveston .... 193,000 
Commercial Standard, Fort Worth... 67,000 
Employers Casualty, Dallas ........ 94,000 
Texas Indemnity, Galveston ........ 34,000 
Irinity Universal, Dallas .......... 231,000 

Virginia— 
Virginia Surety, Roanoke .......... 31,000 
Washington— 
General Casualty, Seattle ........... 174,000 
Northwest Casualty, Seattle 75,000 
United Pacific, Seattle ............. 95,000 


Reinsurance Companies 


The following foreign companies are 
authorized to do a reinsurance business 
only: 


E Net limit 
Acc. & Cas, of Winterthur.......... $ 250,000 
tmployers’ Liability ........0 000. 1,211,000 
European General Reinsurance ...... 405,000 
(;uarantee Co. o A. er 166,000 
}ondon Guarantee & Accident. ...... 485,000 
Ocean Accident & Guarantee. 523,000 





Yale Offers Fellowships 
In Traffic Engineering 


Maxwell Halsey, associate director, 
Yale University Bureau for Street Traf- 
fic Research, announces the availability 
of nineteen graduate fellowships for the 


academic year September 26, 1939 to May 
26, 1940. Each fellowship carries a sti- 
pend of approximately $1,400. Graduate 
fellowships have been provided to en- 
courage particularly promising young 
men to enter the field of traffic engi- 
neering or to assist those who hold posi- 
tions with organizations having authority 
and responsibility for traffic control. 
The fellowships make it possible for 
these young men to have the advantage 
of a year’s intensive training in traffic 
engineering practices. 

Former students of the bureau now 
hold many positions in Federal, state and 
city governments and in private organi- 
zations as follows: Traffic engineering 
positions 43; state traffic engineers 20; 
city traffic engineers 14; United States 
Bureau of Public Roads 5; Port of New 
York Authority 2; Ministry of Transport 
1; consulting firms 1; traffic safety edu- 
cation 8; traffic enforcement 7; traffic 
research 2; related professions 14; total 
traffic positions 74. 


OPPOSES TEXAS STATE FUND 


The United States Chamber of Com- 
merce insurance department has sent 
out a bulletin in opposition to the mon- 
opolistic state workmen’s compensation 
fund pending in Texas. 


TO ADDRESS ST. PAUL WOMEN 
Harold R. Holker of the Maryland 
Casualty’s Chicago office will be sched- 
uled to speak at the May 9 meeting of 
the St. Paul Association of Insurance 
Women. 
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SIX STROKES OFF MY SCORE, man, no foolinl 
That golfers’ policy did itl Now | can concentrate 
on the ol’ ball. No mote worry about who my 
slice hits.or who's gonna limp off with my clubs. My 


LOYALTY GROUP agent can fix you up —it's the 


j . 
>” ~% re. me 


H.ARMSTRONG ROBERTS 













Firemen’s Insurance Company of Newark, N. J. 
The Girard Fire & Marine Insurance Company 
National-Ben Franklin Fire Insurance Company 
The Concordia Fire Insurance Co. of Milwaukee 
Milwaukee Mechanics’ Insurance Company 
Pittsburgh Underwriters * Keystone Underwriters 
The Metropolitan Casualty Insurance Co. of N.Y. 
Commercial Casualty Insurance Company 





Western Department 
844 Rush St. 
Chicago, Illinois 


Canadian Dept. 
461 Bay St. 
Toronto, Canada 


HOME OFFICE 
10 PARK PLAC 


NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 


FIRE- MARINE; kan SURETY 


Aut 


Southwestern Dept. 
E 912 Commerce St. 


Dallas, Texas 


INSURANCE 





Pacific Department 
220 Bush St. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
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The desire on the part of company 
management to make it easier for casu- 
lty-surety agents to sell business is one 
of the most encouraging features of the 
1939 sales picture. This desire is finding 
apression in many ways in both large 
and small company organizations and one 
of the best examples of this desire is the 
emphasis being placed by one of the 
lading casualty- surety multiple line 
companies in helping its producers gain 
complete control of their clients’ insur- 
ance affairs. At regional meetings this 
Spring of that company (the Aetna Cas- 
walty & Surety) the point was stressed 
that if agency service is to be truly ef- 
fective it must be reduced to specific 
points of service which a particular risk 
needs and which the agent is willing 
and able to provide if awarded super- 
vision of the account. Agents smarting 
under the competition of non-stock in- 
surance carriers were tremendously en- 
couraged by the simplicity of the pro- 
gram outlined involving seventeen points 
of service. 

Buyers More Insurance Conscious 
‘This new program of agency service 
is in recognition of the fact that insur- 
ance buyers today are more insurance 
conscious than ever before. The insured 
is both interested and critical of how his 
premium dollar is to be used after it 
leaves his pocketbook and if his agent 
does not give him his money’s worth in 
return for the commission he receives 
the insured is just as liable as not to 
turn his business over to a non-agency 
nutual. In other words, it is a challenge 
0 the stock company agent and the com- 
janies he represents to be “up and do- 
1g” and they have accepted that chal- 
tnge with a fighting spirit that is com- 
nendable. 

The result is that agents of old line 
aarriers are being stimulated as never 
tefore to present stock casualty insur- 
aice in its most favorable light to in- 
wreds. Producers are making individual 
records that are outstanding and a num- 
er of them are presented further along 
in this article. They have the added 
ales advantage this year of more new 
overages to sell (such as in the burglary 
ield), recently announced rate reductions 
on the part of both bureau and non- 
iireau companies in the automobile cas- 
ualty line, a program of WPA construc- 
ton that is making the contract bond 
me very desirable, and special campaigns 
being conducted in many sections of the 
‘ountry and by many companies—offer- 
ing all kinds of sales aids—for increased 
volume in such lines as accident and 
realth (where Accident & Health Insur- 
ance Week has just been successfully 
‘taged); burglary and plate glass, boiler 
ad machinery and fidelity bonds. 

A Rabbit’s Foot Leads the Way 
far this 


The sales campaign so vear 


with the greatest novelty interest is the 
Maryland Casualty’s accident and health 
itive under the theme “It Didn't Work 
lor the Rabbit—Protect Yourself With 
This company re- 


\ccident Insurance.” 








By Wallace L. Clapp 


ports that this promotion, based on the 
presentation of a real rabbit’s foot to 
personal accident prospects, has aroused 
an almost unprecedented volume of en- 
thusiasm in the field. Agents have vir- 
tually swamped the home office with re- 
quests for rabbits’ feet, and hundreds 
of them have effectively used the rab- 
bit’s foot as a means of introducing the 
subject of accident insurance on a per- 
sonal call to clients. Here are some 
stories of how Maryland agents have 
cashed in on the promotion: 

Clarence Hume, Staunton, Va., reports 
that he started out one morning with a 
supply of rabbit feet to call on a selected 
group of personal accident prospects. By 
nightfall he had written ten policies with 
total premiums of $183 in various lines 
and had been so busy that he did not 
have an opportunity to visit his scheduled 
list of prospects. 

John Forline, Oklahoma City, sold 
three personal accident policies to the 
first five prospects on whom he called 
with a rabbit’s foot. 

P. R. Haycock, Newburgh, N. Y., 
placed one of the rabbit’s foot charms 
on his coat lapel and started out to 
solicit accident insurance. He says he 
was stopped frequently by strangers to 
inquire about the foot and as a result 
several unexpected sales were made. 


Many “Lucky Charm Anecdotes” 

In the wake of the rabbit’s foot pro- 
motion came offerings of anecdotes and 
stories centering around the idea of the 
rabbit’s foot as a lucky charm. 

The first is about a bowler who ac- 
quired a rabbit’s foot charm just before 
going to play in the American Bowling 
Congress at Cleveland. He rolled a per- 
fect 300 game, being the sixth man to do 
that in the thirty-nine years of the ABC 
competition, in which several hundred 
thousand bowlers have taken part. 

“The rabbit’s foot did it this 
he declared. 

Another tells how a fourteen-year-old 
boy, after confessing to thirty-eight store 
robberies, declared he had been caught 
on his last job because he had failed to 
kiss his rabbit’s foot before starting out 
on the venture. The rabbit’s foot was 
in the boy’s pocket when he was arrested. 

A special agent for the Maryland in 
the Charlotte office thanks his rabbit's 
foot for saving his life when he turned 
his automobile over at a high rate of 
speed into a muddy field near Elkin, N. 
C., last month. He escaped without a 
scratch and the car was virtually un- 
damaged. 

Semi-Monthly Meetings With Insureds 
Pay Dividends 

In complete accord with the home of- 
fice desire to improve client relationships 
an agency of the Globe Indemnity in a 
mid-West town having a population of 
65,000 holds semi-monthly meetings to 
which are invited selected small groups 
of their assureds. And how these meet- 
ings have paid dividends! This agency’s 
volume in the past few vears has in- 
creased steadily in all lines written and 
in 1938 it reached a premium income of 
approximately $350,000. 

Telling about this 


time,” 


agency's success, 


Norman B. McCulloch, production de- 
partment manager of the Globe and for- 
merly head of a flourishing agency in 
Lancaster, Pa., says: 

“The proprietor of the business and 
two men associated with him conduct 
semi-monthly meetings, to which are in- 
vited selected small groups of their as- 
sureds. At each meeting, a definite 
agenda is followed, specific types of in- 
surance are discussed from all angles 
and suggestions and questions from the 
assureds present. 

“For example, groups of local bankers 
are invited to a meeting to discuss blan- 
ket bonds and related bank coverages; 
a group of mercantile owners and others 
having a local distribution delivery ser- 
vice are invited to discuss automobile 
fleet coverages; plant superintendents are 
invited to attend a meeting to discuss 
plant safety work and its effect on plant 
owner’s compensation insurance. 

“Those of the agency review policy 
forms, explain various clauses and the 
reasons for their inclusion in forms, Ex- 
perience and rate structures are noted 
to indicate the justification for rates 
charged. Recent changes in forms and 
conditions are always mentioned. 

“Customers and the agent alike are 
enthusiastic over results to date. The 
agent reports that his assureds look for- 
ward eagerly to the meetings, good-will 
has grown steadily, and his business has 
literally lifted itself out of the price 
competition class.” 


Risk Analysis Effectively Put to Work 

No company is better known for its 
pioneering work on risk analysis and sur- 
veys than the Aetna and its efforts along 
this line have proved successful year in 
and year out. The intelligent use of this 
plan has enabled producers of the Aetna 
to gain entree to a desirable risk, to 
overcome mutual or cut-rate competition, 
or obtain the entire line of an account 
for which they had previously written 
only one or two policies. Two specific 
cases of the plan’s use by Aetna agents 
are given as follows: 

Agent J. A. Couch, Jr., of Newark, N. 
J., says: “A recent Aetna plan I made 
resulted in a group life and disability 
policy on which the commissions will 
approximately $2,400. In addition, I have 
obtained other company and _ personal 
business from this firm and its executives 
which have added approximately $2,000 
more to my annual premiums. I have 
been appointed the company’s insurance 
advisor and they will not discuss the 
subject with anyone else.” 

Bowers and Strouse, Aetna representa- 
tives in Philadelphia, are typical of those 
agents who make the plan a regular part 
of their daily sales activity. Last year 
this agency obtained $5,600 in new pre- 
miums which were directly attributable 
to their Aetna plan work. 

A Kentucky Agent’s Experience 


The use by other companies of the 
survey plan varies but almost unani- 
mously all who have adopted it have 
found that it gives the agent definite 
“talking points” with the insured. Back- 
ing up this statement, Edward C. Stone, 
United States general manager and at- 


Improving Buyer Relationships 
Aim of 1939 Sales Programs 


Evident Desire on Part of Company Managements to Make it Easier for 
Agents to Sell at Reasonable Prices; Some Outstanding Sales Records 


torney of the Employers’ Liability, sub- 
mits the following experience of William 
N. Hoffman, representative of that com- 
pany in Covington, Ky. What Mr. Hoff- 
man has to say,” says Mr. Stone, “can 
be applied equally as well by every 
agency who today is sincerely interested 
in providing the insuring public, his cli- 
ents—both present and prospective—with 
the best kind of insurance protection 
possible.” 

Quoting Mr. Hoffman: 

“After devoting the greater part of my 
time for the past two years to the mak- 
ing of analyses, I am thoroughly sold on 
the fact an agent who desires to develop 
a sound and substantial business is wast- 
ing both time and energy when he pur- 
sues any other course of action. I do 
not mean, of course, an agent should 
pass up other leads to profitable busi- 
ness. I do think that the analysis 
plan should be the basis of his building. 
If I could keep constantly busy complet- 
ing analyses, my production worries 
would be over, However, there are many 
cases where a concern has to be ap- 
proached several times before they can 
be sold on the idea. 

“The cardinal rule I follow religiously 
is ‘Keep After Your Prospect.’ I pick 
out a concern which is a desirable pros- 
pect and constantly call on them, outlin- 
ing on the occasion of each visit one 
or two constructive ideas, telling them 
of improvements or savings which have 
been produced for other clients, discuss- 
ing with them various forms of coverage 
I know they should have by reason of a 
pre-determined analysis of the physical 
exposures surrounding the risk. 

PreDetermined Analysis 

“This pre-determined analysis repre- 
sents the build-up which I consider to 
be absolutely essential in approaching 
the prospect. Without approaching the 
prospect at all, I find out all I possibly 
can from outside sources and by actual 
personal inspection about his business, 
how he operates, and fit to that a mental 
insurance picture of what he should have. 
When I then approach him, I find the 
previous ‘build-up’ thus obtained makes 
it a simple matter to arouse immediately 
his interest in my plan of complete pro- 
tection. 

“To illustrate what I have been able 
to accomplish, here are the results of 
six commercial analyses recently made: 

Total premiums as a result of 
these analyses, $1,457. 

Average premium per analysis made, $242. 

Average premium per analysis where busi- 
ness resulted (no business from one anal- 
ysis), $291. 

Smallest amount of premium from anal- 
ysis where business resulted, $77. 

“An excellent spread of business was 
obtained including the following lines: 
accident, check alteration, parcel post, 
fire use and occupancy, general liability, 
auto liability and property damage, ele- 
vator liability, fire, druggists’ liability, 
sprinkler leakage, steam boiler and work- 
men’s compensation.” 

Keep Informed, Says Kansas Agent 

As a fitting close to this symposium 
of sales-building ideas all aimed at 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1934-38 of Companies Licensed 
In New York State 








STOCK COMPANIES 








The following country-wide underwriting results on an earned basis 
jor the period 1934-1938 inclusive of the sixty-six stock casualty companies 
_both bureau and non-bureau—doing business in New York State tell 
conclusively of the production increases made in this period and of the 
improved loss ratios reflecting better underwriting selectivity. In many 
instances companies doing a multiple line business have made gains of 25% 
and higher in their writings—1934 compared with 1938—with a marked 
improvement in loss experience. 

Following so closely after the gloomy experience of the deep depres- 
son years of 1930 to 1933 the figures here presented should offer refreshing 


rading to students of casualty-surety trends. They have been compiled 





I! 





Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Carrier Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
Aetna Casualty & Surety.............. 1934 $16,022,505 $6,318,143 39.5% 
1935 19,870,234 7,329,150 36.9 
1936 24,881,402 9,792,878 304 
1937 29,296,857 10,285,996 35.1 
1938 31,741,115 10,571,694 33.3 
PIN bs deed ccacuhie'p ths sieetereaR eeavweialeecans 1934 21,921,288 10,961,986 50.0 
1935 21,162,364 9,992,251 47.2 
1936 18,475,647 8,459,944 45.8 
1937 18,749,058 8,820,560 47.1 
1938 14,263,139 6,981,429 48.9 
Accident & Casualty................... 1934 wa 
1935 Be 
1936 ee oie oe 
1937 73,489 32,676 44.5 
1938 436,348 222,816 51.1 
Allstate Insurance ..................:: 1934 as 
1935 aes see a 
1936 1,315,594 693,574 52.7 
1937 1,864,966 908,062 48.7 
1938 2,352,685 976,732 41.5 
American Automobile ................. 1934 7,151,788 3,739,256 52.3 
1935 8,555,523 4,373,821 51.1 
1936 10,491,454 4,789,248 45.6 
1937 12,287,742 6,420,174 52.2 
1938 13,437,759 5,113,295 38.0 
American Bonding ................+.-- 1934 —1,234 
1935 aba 
1936 
1937 
1938 
American Employers .................. 1934 4,982,864 2,790,652 56.0 
1935 5,235,835 2,729,660 52.1 
1936 5,405,508 2,325,951 43.0 
1937 5,764,426 2,594,448 45.0 
1938 5,817,573 2,372,794 40.8 
American Fidelity & Casualty........ 1934 oe 
1935 es 
1936 : nee aia 
1937 2,983,027 1,659,832 55.6 
1938 3,385,051 1,909,771 56.4 
American Motorists .............-.... 1934 3,956,101 2,120,599 53.6 
1935 4,801,814 2,612,920 54.4 
1936 5,240,666 2,402,297 45.8 
1937 6,006,024 2,608,466 43.4 
1938 6,276,509 2,845,439 45.3 
American TE ccvaceeuckvanets<cumcoan 1934 9,164,094 2,833,694 30.9 
1935 9,112,726 2,585,713 28.4 
1936 9,353,361 2,234,309 23.9 





from the Casualty Experience Exhibits filed by the various companies with 
the New York Insurance Department. 


For all carriers, stock, mutual and State Fund, the total earned 
premiums produced are as follows: 1934, $583,908,407 ; 1935, $625,644,296 ; 
1936, $684,977,812; 1937, $767,006,221 ; 1938, $773,246,086. It should be 
noted, before any conclusion is reached as to the increase in production 
shown for 1938 over 1937 that several carriers wrote business in New York 
State last year for the first time and thus were included in the Department’s 
country-wide exhibits. 

Total losses incurred to premiums earned together with loss ratios 
were as follows: 1934, $304,978,181—52.2; 1935, $308,037,848—49.2; 1936, 
$316,466,025—46.2 ; 1937, $338,497 480—44.1 ; 1938, $322,752,730—41.7. 





Twelve Leading Stock Companies 
In 1938 Country-Wide Experience 





Earned Losses Incurred Loss 
Company Premiums to Prems. Earned Ratio 
‘Teawelere Tmbetumce Cos. ...c isos ics is cccdicce $59,665,714 $26,643,561 44.6% 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity............. 37,460,559 14,238,353 38. 
eee ee SR eee 32,946,567 14,005,988 42.5 
Aoten Caamalty & Surety. .........6csccccicasas 31,741,115 10,571,694 33.3 
PS, RN ow ool ecas sor cccvcocesncann 26,103,487 11,022,538 422 
PE IN i 00s. 52085 00s casa teens 25,966,268 11,456,251 44.1 
Pe Oe NS iio 605 ie asa vin bees gembaiene 25,921,940 10,451,475 40.3 
Ce CINE isin i os ib sh ces eae nsen 20,284,542 8,167,089 40.3 
ECE er ree 16,560,841 6,219,620 37.6 
Zurich General Accident....................- 14,612,855 5,857,604 40.1 
Massachusetts Bonding ..................... 14,458,129 6,594,750 45.6 
ET os Se canieascwendowanes 14,347,314 4,798,268 33.4 
1937 0,388,477 1,782,536 19.0 
1938 9,364,375 1,683,602 18.0 
Ret: Ws on 9 ks oe cccenscnines -. 1934 
1935 oe 
1936 oe 
1937 8,091 9.680 53.5 
1938 73,399 27,699 37.7 
Associated Indemnity ..............-.. 1934 
1935 
1936 ; - 
1937 4,700,903 2,216,058 47.1 
1938 3,987,256 1,729,772 43.4 
Dee I ohio ks ose ees ceysacs 1934 3,202,120 1,703,289 53.2 
1935 3,705,498 1,878,472 50.7 
1936 3,943,779 1,887,488 47.9 
1937 3,831,025 1,503,787 39.2 
1938 4,058,383 1,614,528 39.8 
i NS ii a ha wcatieatb nate asawe 1934 1,490,139 074,542 65.4 
1935 1,469,520 807,659 55.0 
1936 2,354,847 1,382,287 8.7 
1937 2 330.205 000625 30.() 
1938 2,813,180 1,238,359 44 ( 
MT sh. ead wine eae ae 1934 5,143,653 3,014,542 58.4 
Century Indemnity 1035 S318 SRR 618077 490? 
1936 5,975,802 2,842,080 47.5 
1937 6,899,459 3,438,479 49.8 
1938 7,271,615 3,057,011 42.0 
iti BOS oc eecierg Sie all 1944 ; “s 
Citizens Casualty 1035 34.073 $8 256 166.5 
1936 670,464 81,144 56.8 
. 1937 786,485 398,275 50.6 
1938 729,286 1,247 49.5 
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Columbia Casualty 


Commercial Casualty 


Continental Casualty 


Eagle Indemnity 


ee ee 


Employers’ Liability 


Fidelity & Casualty 


ee 


Fidelity & Deposit 


ee 


Fireman’s Fund Indemnity 


General Accident 


General Transportation 


Glens Falls Indemnity 


ee 


Globe Indemnity 


Great American Indemnity 


Hartford Accident & Indemnity 


Hartford Steam Boiler 


Home Indemnity 


Cal. 
Year 


Earned 


Premiums 


6,593,391 
7,126,641 


14,438,075 
15,451,072 


28,641,956 
28,727,149 
28,128,485 
28,475,804 
26,103,487 


22,803,412 
23,560,928 
24,489,356 
26,892,495 
25,921,940 


10,524,287 
10,068,643 
10,578,710 
10,866,232 
10,807,173 


5,576,475 
5,582,668 


15,739,146 
16,732,730 
17,623,996 
19,302,784 
18,751,648 


63,299 


5,667,780 
5,982,569 
6,489,595 
6,887,715 
6,602,132 


16,312,444 
14,321,690 
15,271,444 
16,149,304 
16,560,841 


7,082,510 
7,828,671 


2,688,658 
2,957,110 


Losses 
Incurred 


723,742 
762,535 


4,176,148 
3,070,794 
2,819,917 
2,749,244 
3,058,758 


7,334,116 
7,693,576 
8,905,081 
9,275,533 
8,167,089 


1,747,354 
1,346,105 
1,190,146 
1,281,749 
1,497,260 


15,910,418 
15,124,705 
13,269,514 
13,823,258 
11,022,538 


11,923,772 
11,249,526 
11,393,491 
11,803,278 
10,451,475 


4,794,470 
3,456,583 
2,658,652 
2,008,692 
1,780,751 


2,187,227 
2,130,842 
2,194,457 
2,358,939 
2,097,997 


7,031,945 
8,099,448 
7,852,352 
9,356,145 
8,117,970 


34,305 


2,538,252 
2,958,197 
2,750,673 
2,788,802 
2,808,808 


9,179,654 
7,019,332 
6,947,923 
5,656,151 
6,219,620 


3,705,075 
4,022,615 
4,774,045 
4,869,892 
4,303,838 


15,522,631 
16,684,152 
15,189,049 
13,977,705 
14,238,353 


902,320 
916,823 


726,476 
1,002,548 
1,100,426 
1,260,013 
1,284,798 


Indemnity Insurance Co. of N. A....... 


Keystone Auto 


London Guarantee & Accident 


London & Lancashire Indemnity 


Manufacturers Casualty 


NAUINVH 
NMnONUW 


hho 


Maryland Casualty 


Massachusetts Bonding 


Merchants Indemnity 


Awan 


wh hun 
NIN Oe 


Metropolitan Casualty 


Ss keE 
wus 


National Casualty 


National Surety Corp 


New Amsterdam Casualty 


New York Casualty 


bh nuiin 
ee 
Wwoorw 


Norwich Union Indemnity 


uw 
Nh 


St 
Sint + 


we 
yo 


Occidental Indemnity 


Ocean Accident & Guarantee 


Cal. 
Year 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Earned 


Premiums 


11,537,770 
11,483,322 
11,639,305 
12,214,799 
12,213,735 


1,887,449 


7,453,780 
7,054,072 
7,584,753 
8,259,386 
7,710,647 


2,611,666 
2,869,914 
3,266,577 
3,681,763 
3,665,832 


1,501,108 
2,174,276 
2,701,879 
3,182,379 
3,413,150 


20,568,317 


22,477,519 
24,920,426 


27 430,263 
25,966,268 


12,041,850 
13,048,156 
14,122,661 
14,705,682 
14,458,129 


589,124 
588,243 
675,051 
751,984 
842,291 


2,009,161 
2,195,515 
2,050,537 
3,118,527 
3,507,973 


8,897,469 
9,065,343 
9,175,959 
9,223,984 
9,144,149 


13,633,498 
13,538,965 
13,674,052 
14,231,320 
13,423,719 


2,299,628 
2,172,396 
2,354,063 
2,522,524 
26 72, 183 


2,579,992 
1,597,178 
617,281 
283,024 
209,347 


1,296,584 
1,413,499 
1,630,840 
1,529,608 


10,466,431 
10,685,975 
9,429,900 
9,528,660 
9,269,875 


May 5, 193 
- —————’ 
Losses a 
Incurred Rat 
5,916,934 514 
5,247,710 457 
5,179,572 44; 
4,878,358 309 
3,933,304 22 
690,607 66 
3,544,603 475 
3,059,475 434 
3,249,978 42 
3,456,170 419 
3,048,311 305 
1,200,981 46,0) 
1,371,569 472 
1,460,929 447 
1,784,101 485 
2,025,720 552 
627,297 418 
1,145,182 527 
1,420,368 526 
1,099,707 345 
1,185,728 348 
14,357,4¢ 9 698 
11,525,424 513 
11,301,738 454 
11,632,720 424 
11,456,251 44] 
6,718,691 558 
7,332,354 562 
7,521,933 533 
7,074,029 48.1 
6,594,750 456 
216,385 367 
236,948 40.3 
248,578 368 
321,703 428 
333,681 396 
3,812,575 70.9 
2,744,664 60.0 
1,878,727 39.5 
2,136,327 39.1 
2,510,180 41.0 
1,004,482 50.0 
1,121,769 51] 
1,247,353 46.9 
1,375,867 44.1 
1,532,821 437 
3,439,588 38.7 
2,684,130 296 
2,351,017 25.6 
2,009,261 21.8 
1,879,728 20.6 
7,455,588 54.7 
7,044,086 52.0 
6,875,712 50.3 
6,683,667 47.0 
6,097,622 454 
1,091,609 475 
996,232 459 
987,084 419 
830,444 329 
964,480 %6.1 
1,644,274 63.7 
921,297 57.7 
347,320 56.3 
130,426 46.1 
62,258 29.7 
538,946 416 
493,871 34.9 
714,415 438 
478,261 31.2 
5,252,062 50.2 
5,080,480 475 
4,137,311 $3.9 


3.774.534 
3,61 3,710 


May 5; 
————— 


Carri 


Peerless ( 
Phoenix I 
preferred 
Protective 
Royal In 
Seaboard 
St. Paul- 


- 


Bandard 


Sun Inde 


Trvelers 


Traveler 


United | 


United | 


United | 


Univers 
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May 5, 1939 
May *_ 


Carrier 


Phoenix Indemnity 


Laced Accident 


- Accident 


\niversal Indemnity 





Peerless Caqualty ...0cccccesees 


protective Indemnity ........... 


Royal Indemnity .......-.--.--- 


Seaboard Surety ............ 


St. Paul-Mercury Indemnity 


Standard Surety & Casualty 


$m Indemnity ................ 


Tavelers Indemnity .......... 


Travelers Insurance Co 


United States Casualty 


United States F. & G 


United States Guarantee 


1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


1934 
1935 
1936 
1937 
1938 


Earned 


Premiums 


457,353 
720,549 


3,101,348 
3,148,235 
3,409,216 
3,771,944 
3,772,061 


3,253,857 
3,319,869 
3,862,103 
4,290,091 
4,088,040 


241,198 
247,219 
308,450 
369,937 
391,498 


12,418,010 
11,901,119 
12,063,556 
13,376,998 
13,220,519 


1,034,111 
1'329 888 
1,421,511 


2,423,830 
3,053,368 
4,060,331 
4,870,787 
5,807,866 


11,451,540 
12,569,122 
14,593,231 
16,348,429 
14,347,314 


2,176,152 
2,496,785 
3,154,955 
3,881,065 
3,058,487 


4,353,146 
4,521,966 
3,360,292 
3,280,242 
3,065,635 


9,908,698 
10,078,451 
10,402,346 
10,832,447 
11,366,317 


45,571,631 
52,257,747 
57,259,283 
62,786,307 
59 ¢ A 5,714 


5,274,001 
6,171,911 
6,171,780 


29,961,458 
29,966,981 
32,405,419 
34,366,203 
32,946,567 


4,263,806 
4,461,215 
4,844,827 
5,235,925 
5,391,363 


444,492 
300/953 
341,818 
291,478 
254,758 


Losses 


Incurred 


1,705,121 
1,443,897 
1,668,202 
1,771,362 
1,716,359 


107,084 
114,714 

78,099 
188,214 
169,123 


6,478,316 
5,414,160 
5,398,727 
5,379,981 
4,919,922 


228,308 
148,834 
166,062 
196,853 


1,103,732 

993.186 
1,508,026 
2,247,352 
1,994,518 


6,159,457 
6,062,924 
7,069,202 
6,659,241 
4,798 268 


1,144,400 
1,362,898 


2,439,863 
3,385,744 
1,794,727 
1,077,775 
1,251,389 


2,970,987 
3,037,525 
3,057,350 
3,245,819 
3,876,383 


21,395,901 
25,602,093 
26,829,672 
27 406,428 
26,643,561 


3,130,449 
3,021,953 
2,305,619 
2,807,056 
3, )25,669 


18,131,556 
16,572,216 
14,981,959 
15,727,078 
14,005,988 


1,508,995 
1'503,160 
1,537,274 
1,570,791 


237,738 
227,910 
197,122 
164,178 
102,032 


‘maybe it was the combined 
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Small Town Agent Makes Discovery 
On Value of Newspaper Advertising 


Idabel — that’s a town in Qa@S?@RKomBCOgmeDmEK: 


Oklahoma — has an agent 
named Dan Strawn who rep- 
resents the Maryland Casu- 
alty. He operates as the 
Dan Strawn Insurance Agen- 
cy and he has another man 
with him, named Carl. Dan 
and Carl advertise as “Two 
Insurance Men.” 

It appears that from one 
small advertisement on auto 
accident insurance run in a 
local newspaper Dan — or 


effort of the ad and Dan and 


Carl personalities—obtained 
wou “aceavisite? ¥ DAN STRAWN INSURANCE AGENCY 


accident insurance. Strawn 

says that he is still getting 

results from that advertise- 

ment which is illustrated on 

this page. Telling about finding this sur- 
prising market for a special form of acci- 
dent insurance in a recent issue of The 
Marylander, he says: 

“My advertisement appeared on_ the 
front page, just under a write-up of the 
death of one of Idabel’s citizens follow- 
ing an automobile accident. 

“J followed up the ad and found it 
was no trouble at all to sell the policy. 








DAN SAYS: 


Come to the Blue Room and buy an auto 
Accident policy covering as follows: 
$1000.00 death benefit. 
$25.00 per week for total disability. 
$15.00 per week extra for hospital or nurse. 
$10.00 per week for partial disability. 
$10.00 for treatment of minor injuries. 

All this protection for $6.00 per annum. 

For $12.00 a year will raise the death 
benefit to $5000.00 other benefits the same. 

This is not written in some radio adver- 
tised company, not even admitted in this 
State, but in the Maryland Casualty Co., a 
$40,000,000.00 concern. 

Protect your self and loved ones as well 
as your property. 


O INSURANCE MEN” 


DAN and CARL 


The advertisement brought an applica- 
tion for the policy from a resident of 
Tulsa, Okla., 250 miles away. 

“In the past I have given most of my 
attention to fire insurance but I have 
just awakened to the fact that casualty 
insurance occupies a large place in build- 
ing volume for an insurance agency. I 
intend to give more time to casualty 
insurance production.” 








REINSURANCE COMPANIES 














Cal. Earned Losses Loss 
Carrier Year Premiums Incurred Ratio 
American Re-Insurance ............... 1934 1,765,487 1,183,179 67.02 
1935 2,475,944 1,293,875 52.26 
1936 994,366 1,021,219 34.10 
1937 3,108,065 1,256,460 40.43 
1938 2,953,070 1,073,351 36.35 
Employers Reinsurance Corp........... 1934 4,604,804 2,064,332 44.9 
1935 5,486,867 2,573,689 46.9 
1936 6,636,619 2,879,911 43.4 
1937 7,748,150 3,370,237 43.5 
1938 7,644,508 3,449,615 45.1 
European General Reinsurance........ 1934 7,576,356 3,405,380 44.9 
1935 7,986,728 3,326,430 41.6 
1936 9,258,611 3,617,708 39.1 
1937 9,079,428 2,952,423 32.5 
1938 10,149,653 3,864,257 38.1 
Excess Insurance Co.............--.00: 1934 $2,818,816 $1,232,004 43.7% 
1935 3,052,834 2,017,086 66.1 
* 1936 2,075,022 1,516,315 73.1 
1937 1,183,236 293,566 24.8 
1938 938,179 453,233 48.3 
First Reinsurance of Hartford......... 1934 617,721 213,517 346 
1935 469,625 314,260 66.9 
1936 422,787 271,725 64.3 
1937 690,254 343,855 49.8 
1938 508,297 236,506 46.5 
General Reinsurance ................-. 1934 5,648,644 2,308,730 40.87 
1935 5,425,612 2,183,358 40.24 
1936 5,132,418 1,963,997 38.27 
1937 4,595,151 2,220,621 48.33 
1938 4,088,844 2,310,194 56.50 
Yorkshire Indemnity .................. 1934 1,022,369 654,374 64.0 
1935 832,703 339,871 40.8 
1936 817,449 281,068 4 
1937 883,116 296,892 33.6 
1938 885,927 355,617 40.2 
Zurich General Accident...............- 1934 10,470,744 5,667,529 54.1 
1935 11,540,618 6,163,907 53.4 
1936 12,528,273 6,267,531 50.0 
1937 15,194,835 7,337,059 48.3 
1938 14,612,855 5,857,604 40.1 
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Notorists CNeed 


AUTOMOBILE 
INSURANCE 





\ ) J 1TH two World’s Fairs in progress, “Etna policies offer dependable, capital 
| one in the East and one in the stock protection. They provide Coast-to- 
| West, — with thousands of new Coast Service, Aitna Release of Attach- 
| cars added to those already on the road, — ment Bonding Service, Etna Bail Bond 
| with modern highways inviting traffic, — and Service and those many other plus values 
| vacation days just ahead, — today more than that the Etna policyholder expects, and 

ever, motorists need Automobile Insurance. receives. 


And for tna representatives in To enable AEtna representatives to 


particular, there are many opportu- take full advantage of these opportu- 
nities for the sale of Automobile nities, many new sales and advertising 


Insurance. helps are available. 





IT PAYS, more than ever, TO BE AN AETNA-IZER 


THE AATNA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY 


and affiliated companies, the ETNA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY, THE STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
THE AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY, OF HARTFORD, CONN. 














At Ofoth FAIRS YOU ARE INVITED TO VISIT 
the Laboratory for twing 


SPONSORED BY THE ATNA LIFE AFFILIATED. COMPANIES 





In-New York + in the Business In San Francisco + in the Hall 
Systems and Insurance Building of Science, near Ferry Entrance 




















Coday, MORE THAN EVER, 
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In New York State 


Country-wide Underwriting Results 


1934-38 of Companies Licensed 














MUTUAL COMPANIES 








A picture of the country-wide underwriting results of 1934-38 in- 
dusive of the thirty-four mutual casualty companies doing business in New 
York State is presented in the following figures which were obtained from 
the Casualty Experience Exhibits of the New York Insurance Department. 
The majority of the mutual companies operate only in New York State. 
Hence individual company writings in this group are for the most part ‘ 
The exceptions are the widely licensed carriers and the same in 1938. 

The State Insurance Fund’s results are also listed under this séction. 
[ts total earned premiums of $20,651,880 in 1938 compared with $9,505,697 


under $1,000,000 annually. 
such as Liberty Mutual, American Mutual Liability, Lumbermens of Chicago 
and Utica Mutual, and these companies figure prominently in the list of 
leading writers on this page. 


Amalgamated Mutual 


an incurred basis have correspondingly improved. 


in 1934, and its loss ratio was 88.6 in 1934 and 69. in 1938. 


But regardless of size and territory covered the mutual carriers have 
advanced steadily since 1934 in premium volume and their loss ratios on 
A good example of this 
growth is the five-year record of the (American) Lumbermens of Chicago. 
Its total earned premiums in 1938 of $26,306,237 compared with $17,763,692 
in 1934, and its loss ratio has declined from 50.4 in 1934 to 42.4 in 1937 








Yor Pras Inesa kao Lwelve Leading Mutual Companies 


(American) Lumbermens 





American Mutual Liability 


Auto Mutual Indemnity 











Butchers Mutual 


Coal Merchants Mutual 


Consolidated Taxpayers 


Empire Mutual 


Employers Mutual 











1934 $356,663 $120,557 33.8 « x 
1935 376,707 178779 «475 In 193 -W 
1936 412,818 340,220 82.4 9 8 Countr Y ide Exper lence 
1937 393,633 132,339 33.6 Earned Losses Incurred Loss 
1938 386,729 17,148 44 Company Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 
Liberty Mutual ............................. $40,199,025 $21,299,360 53.% 
1934 17,763,692 8,949,294 50.4 (American) Lumbermens .................... 26,306,237 11,150,362 42.4 
1935 aoe bey teen my American Mutual Liability................... 23,429,527 13,105,776 55.9 
ae pe adam My Senate Incwrance Fund............-.......000. 20,651,880 14,240,650 69. 
1938 26,306,237 —*11,150,362 424 Employers Mutual ........................-. 11,768,283 5,719,160 48.6 
I en a vee aanwiOascena 10,656,979 4,358,460 40.9 
1934 13,145,755 7,391,810 56.2 NN arse og 5 Se rerainrs vinicepareiss aeons eA 6,054,149 2,403,555 39.7 
1935 16,648,110 9,733,227 58.5 Farm Bureau Mutual........................ 4,636,563 2,569,770 55.4 
a ave eg ag) Merchants Mutual ........................-. 3,173,327 1,610,447 50.7 
a yo Me pn NS 3,152,020 904,285 28.7 
ar a i I Noi snare rc mcesou seats 2,493,795 1,047,845 42. 
1934 1.128600 699,466 620 I II oi keene ranceadvcinn 2.302.632 817.814 35.5 
1935 1,278,520 716,477 56.0 $$$ 
1936 1,340,171 781,729 58.3 en Re ea ae 1934 
1937 <mem 1935 
1938 1936 
1937 was ae he 
1934 341,169 88,101 25.8 1938 279,991 127,297 45.7 
935 419,946 245,075 58.4 wits 
oa 472 900 196 160 41.4 PI TINIE io Siscen co ccarswrnoeness 1934 841,084 377,217 44.9 
1937 533.454 124,503 23.3 1935 887/096 392/497 442 
9: 653,427 163,980 25.1 1936 978,558 473,430 48.4 
1938 : 1937 1,125,616 514.953 45.7 
: ae 1938 1,023,530 396,208 38.7 
1934 279,014 153,001 54.9 
1935 383,274 206,455 53.9 Factory Mutual ....................... 1934 2,703,752 894,965 33.1 
1936 738,562 379,061 51.4 1935 -2025,828 877.130 30.0 
1937 1,025,218 313,082 HS 1936 3,085,769 1,052,005 34.0 
1938 1,188,498 429,689 36.1 1937 3,145,461 ‘1,023,655 32.5 
1938 3,152,020 904,285 287 
1934 225,807 136,526 60.4 
1935 261.524 176,745 676 Farm Bureau Mutual............. er net 
1936 287,749 145,684 50.6 1935 
1937 338,305 179,442 53.0 037 
c e ? ” 5 . emia s ane sows 
1938 350,215 123,017 35.1 1938 4.636.563 2 569.770 34 
1934 ie — at a Greater New York Taxpayers.......... 1934 1,268,798 733,003 57.8 
1935 312,717 115,695 37.0 1935 1,421,250 722,544 50.8 
1936 273,029 69,640 25.5 1936 1,484,108 479,968 32.3 
1937 360,427 77,015 21.0 1937 1,451,704 361,938 24.9 
1938 481.782 141.188 20.3 1938 1,468,180 496,771 33.8 
Hardware Mutual ..................... 1934 5,652,409 2,824,300 50.0 
1934 1935 6,849,021 3,204,637 46.8 
1935 1936 8,046,912 3,791,356 47.1 
1936 1937 9.752.973 4,505,087 46.2 
1937 ae eee eee 1938 10,656,979 4,358,460 40.9 
‘ 50.433 210,324 45.8 “ ie 
—_ - ‘ Hudson Mohawk Mutual.............. 1934 148,899 85,469 57.4 
1935 158,171 71,969 45.5 
1934 1936 261,876 131,009 50.0 
1935 1937 263,995 104,760 39.7 
ba 1938 182'553 80,920 44.3 
1937 sats pele Hee a aa 
1938 11,768,283 5,719,160 48.6 (Continued on Page 33) 
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WuHitTE & Campy, Inc. 


EDWARD I. WHITE, President 
INSURANCE UNDERWRITERS 
41 East 42nd Street, New York 





A MULTIPLE ADVISORY AND UNDERWRITING SERVICE 
FOR PROGRESSIVE INSURANCE BROKERS 


REPRESENTING: 
United States Fidelity & Guaranty Company 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 
United States Fire Insurance Co., New York 
Northern Assurance Company, Ltd. 
The Allemannia Fire Insurance Co. of Pittsburgh 
Eagle Star Insurance Company, Ltd. 
Universal Insurance Company 
Standard Insurance Company of New York 


METROPOLITAN FIRE AGENTS 


North River Insurance Company of New York 
Fidelity & Guaranty Fire Corporation 


AUTOMOBILE - BURGLARY .- FIRE 
INLAND - JEWELRY - CASUALTY 
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In the course of a year much is writ- 
ten and more said about competition 
with mutuals and cut-rate stock com- 
panies. Why worry about those when 
we haven’t begun to cover the unsold 
feld which exists country-wide. Let the 
non-bureau companies get their share; 
they are going to anyway, and let’s go 
in for some real development work our- 
selves. 

Competitive selling is all right, but 











why try to take a line away from an- 
other producer, whether he be broker 
or agent, if you can just as easily create 
anew risk, and since it is of that sort, 
probably keep it on your books for a 
long time to come. 


Constructive competition as opposed to 
the destructive cut-throat variety is 
easier to organize, offers an infinitely 
greater profit factor, and keeps you on 
good terms with your business neigh- 
bors. Increasing premium volume in 
casualty and surety lines is, for the pro- 
ducer, almost wholly a matter of want- 
ing to; wanting to hard enough, that is, 
to really do something about it. 

Not half the possible buyers of cas- 
walty-surety lines have all the coverage 
they ought to have in all the lines in 
which they should be protected, and a 
vast number have little or no protection 
at all. 

Many Unsolicited 

Most producers have right now on 
their books clients who have never 
been solicited for any one of a dozen 
Ines for which they have genuine need. 
Ifthat flat statement is doubted, let the 
skeptic make a real survey of his own 
business, just as some alert producers 
prepare surveys for individual clients. 
Make this survey idea subjective in- 
stead of objective and the result is apt 
to be at once embarrassing and—for 
producers with gumption—a challenge. 
some time ago a national survey re- 
vealed that there is a tremendous un- 
old field for fidelity insurance. 

All of us know that, but how many 
ueceeers systematically do anything 
oat it? pw oy A knows, too, that 
‘delity and blanket bond losses are, in 
general, vastly greater than the cover- 
‘ge. What’s done about that? What's 
cing done in your office to sell in- 
‘teased limits on automobile liability ? 
,vertainly, every producer knows all 
,€ reasons why the car owner should 
nave full, or, at least adequate, protec- 
ton. What about the various forms of 
ad onmership and contingent liability 
. all the inexpensive but sound and 
comforting endorsements, like residence 
Operty damage, for example. 

Seasonal Opportunities 
_Individually trifling, perhaps, but sur- 
msingly important when multiplied by 

month’s genuine effort to sell, and 





Study a Few Pages of Any Manual 
By Spencer Welton 


Vice-President, Massachusetts Bonding & Insurance Co. 














Everyone Needs Insurance 


Spencer Welton maintains that 
selling insurance is like selling any- 
thing else only it’s easier because 
everybody needs some kind of in- 
surance, whereas only a compara- 
tively few persons may need some 
specific commodity or _ service. 
Rates and instructions are put in 
manuals for agents’ use because it 
has been demonstrated to the rate 
makers that there is actual need for 
the coverages listed in the manuals. 
If an agent doubts there are any 
prospects in his town, all he has to 
do is study a few pages of his 
manual—casualty or surety—and he 
will discover that there are about 
him the very kind of people for 
whom certain rates and instructions 
in the manuals were prepared. Even 
plain merchandising contemplates at 
least a smattering of ingenuity on 
the part of the salesman, this author 
emphasizes. 





when measured in terms of total annual 
volume. Maybe there won’t be an early 
repetition of the “brisk breeze of wind” 
which visited the middle Atlantic Coast 
last Fall, but then again there may be. 

Certainly, the possibility opens the 
way to writing a lot of windstorm in- 
surance, and the imminence of Spring 
suggests Summer vacations, sports lia- 
bility, accident and health, and tourists 
floater policies, country homes, and 
speeding up solicitation of burglary in- 
surance. 

This is, when you stop to think about 
it, a business which is seasonal to an 
astonishing degree and the producer 
who lacks the imagination to figure that 
out for himself can get plenty of hints 
from department store windows, which 
always anticipate the march of time. 

All this is elementary, of course, but 
the trouble is that so few people really 
do anything about it. Selling casualty 
and surety lines is plain merchandising, 
notwithstanding that we like to think 
and say that we have elevated the busi- 
ness to a profession. 


Making Real Effort to Sell 


Too many of us are so busy being 
practitioners that we have neither time 
nor inclination to do the hard, gruelling 
spade-work without which no growth is 
possible. Sometime today visita cigar 
store, a drugstore, a haberdasher. Buy 
some trifling thing in each shop and see 
if the clerk doesn’t try—really try—to 
sell you something else. Do you and 
does everyone in your office who sells a 
line try—really try-to sell that assured 
other coverage he ought to have? 

Along with the spade work must go, 
of course, some mental exercise—even 
plain merchandizing contemplates at 
least a smattering of ingenuity. For 
illustration, go back to the matched sets 
of golf clubs which superseded the old 
heterogeneous sets and made hundreds 
of thousands of dollars for the manu- 
facturers, and the Pullman Company 
idea of selling the whole sleeping car 


section to the man who has bought a 
lower. 


Self-Evident Truths 


It really can be summed up in a few 
of what the geometricians call “axioms” 
—self-evident truths which everybody 
recognizes, but almost nobody is willing 
to accept as applying to himself. 

1. Every producer has prospects all around 
him, thicker than spirits at a mediumistic 
seance. 

2. More often than not a lot of the best ones 
are already his clients and, therefore, fa- 
vorably disposed to him. 

3. Selling insurance is just like selling coal, 
shingle nails or enameled bath tubs, but a 
lot easier, for everybody, everywhere, 
young and old, rich and poor, in big cities 
and in small towns, needs some form of 
casualty-surety protection. 

4. Solicitation must be planned carefully and 
intelligently and carried on systematically, 
which means that the place for a shine is 
on the shoes and not on the bosom of the 
pants. 

5. Following those principles will certainly 
increase premium volume. It has been 
tried and it has always worked. 

6. Practically everyone who reads this and 
even those (if any) who agree with it will 
believe that it applies to the other fellow. 


Relations With Clients 


But, “it does mean you.” The “you” 
doesn’t relate only to the “head man” in 
the organization. Every employe of an 
office has, and should be conscious of, a 
definite responsibility to contribute some- 
thing to the up-building of the business. 
That refers not alone to efficient han- 
dling of the work in the office but, more 
particularly, to relations with clients. 

Far too often, particularly in large 
offices, visitors are permitted to stand 
at the counter for some time without 
being given attention and when finally 
approached are greeted casually, even 
indifferently. Every employe of an in- 
surance agency has innumerable oppor- 
tunities to make friends for it outside 
office hours as well as during the day. 

Social Opportunities 

It is poor taste and bad business to 
directly solicit business at lodges, clubs 
and at social gatherings of any kind, 
but every person who makes a living in 
the insurance business can very properly 
use those gatherings to enlarge acquaint- 
ances and become more prominent in 
the community. All things being equal, 
we do try to give our business to people 
we know and like. 

There is always opportunity to write 
fidelity bonds on officers of lodges, 
benevolent associations, clubs and semi- 
public institutions—all needing some 
form of coverage. There is always an 
opportunity for the insurance man to 
impress his identity through various civic 
organizations and clubs like the Rotary, 
Kiwanis, the Optimists and the Lion’s. 
It was astonishing to hear the state- 
ment not long ago that a census of all 
the Rotary Clubs in the country dis- 
closed over 700 which had no insurance 
member. 

Extent of Solicitation 

Many producers have mailing lists— 
every producer should have. That list 
should be in two divisions, one of pros- 





Spade Work Will Do It 


Producers Talk Incessantly About Competition When Their 
Own Unsold Field Has Never Been Covered; To Find Prospects 


SPENCER WELTON 


pects and one of clients, and should 
be used all the year around, for mail- 
ings which are opportune. 

Sometimes producers say that this con- 
tinuous solicitation, both male and mail, 
is irritating to a prospect, but isn’t it 
better to lose business by asking for it 
too often than by not asking for it 
often enough? To be deftly, courteously 
persistent flatters a prospect; it shows 
him that you regard his individual busi- 
ness so highly that you are staying 
everlastingly on the job in the effort to 
get it. 

As part of the mail solicitation, don’t 
forget the envelope stuffers to be en- 
closed with every letter and statement 
that goes out from your office. It is 
not suggested that they be enclosed with 
policies. Both policies and renewals 
never should be sent by mail. They 
should be personally handed to the as- 
sured by somebody who can say the 
appropriate thing to further strengthen 
the relationship between the client and 
the producer. 

Number of Prospects 

At each of three insurance conventions 
recently attended, prominent speakers, 
speakers who made good, sound talks 
bristling with practical suggestions for 
building premium volume, stated that 
producers who think they need pros- 
pects have only to look in the rate 
manuals long enough to familiarize 
themselves with their stock in trade to 
immediately perceive an almost illimit- 
able field for immediate and future de- 
velopment. For four decades we have 
been hearing the assertion, “The 
face hasn’t vet been scratched in the 
casualty and surety fields,” and today 
that statement is still approximately true. 

One’s Own Salvation 

Of course, the total volume in the 
bonding and miscellaneous casualty lines 
has begun to crowd the billion dollar 
annual premium figure, but there is no 
reason to suppose that, like our national 
debt. it has any “ceiling short of the 
sky.” It is still true that sticking a 


sur- 


knife blade between any two pages of 

the casualty or surety rate manuals and 

opening the book at that point will re- 
(Continued on Page 33) 
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Regarded as Important Objective in Evolutionary 


During the past year producers and 
carriers have evidenced an increasing in- 
terest in broader public liability insur- 
ance contracts. Several carriers have 
been experimenting for some time with 
policy contracts which insure, with vary- 
ing degrees of completeness, all liability 
arising out of the business operations of 
the insured. The present seems an ap- 
propriate time to appraise the advantages 
and disadvantages of this trend in lia- 
bility insurance. 

Before we consider in detail the prob- 
lems which the broader contracts present 
for producers and carriers, it will be 
helpful if we take a moment to orient 
ourselves and to determine just where 
we now find ourselves in the evolution- 
ary processes of liability insurance. 

Liability insurance was not planned. It 


grew. As a hazard of liability loss be- 
came sufficiently menacing to warrant 
insurance against it, the carriers de- 


veloped a separate cover for that hazard. 
This method of growth has produced 
many separate liability covers which, in 
the aggregate, approach totality of pro- 
tection. 


The Separate Cover System ; 
The separate coverages were designed 
as separate contracts, to be written 
either as separate policies or as en- 
dorsements upon other policies. The 
theory was that the insured should se- 
lect the covers needed by him. There- 
fore, each separate cover excluded the 
insurance afforded by all of the other 
covers. By permitting the choice of 
covers by the insured and narrowly 
limiting each cover to a single type of 
hazard, the carriers required the insured 
to pay only for the insurance which he 
believed was necessary for his safety. 
It will probably always be necessary 
to provide separate covers under this or 
a similar plan for coverage of the single 
hazard. However, as business has de- 
veloped, the disadvantages of the plan 
in its application to insurance of the 
liability of a large business have become 
increasingly apparent. Space will not 
permit discussion of the many disad- 
vantages of the separate cover system 
but only the mention of a few of them. 
The plan must by its nature become 
constantly more complicated as each new 
cover is developed. It encourages the in- 
sured to gamble with the assets of his 
business. It fosters selection of cover- 
ages adversely to the general average 


experience, thus tending to force the 
premiums upward. It results in wunin- 
sured losses which insureds are fre- 


quently not financially able to absorb. 

But the most serious criticism of the 
plan which may reasonably be made is 
that it affords no satisfactory method by 
which the insured can control his in- 
surance cost. 

Functions of Liability Insurance 

Insurance does not and cannot reduce 
losses. It serves only to eliminate risk 
and to spread the losses which occur. 
Over a period of years the premiums 
must provide sufficient funds to pay all 
insured losses plus the expenses of the 
insurance carriers and a_ reasonable 
profit. This means, of course, that in- 
surance cost can be reduced only through 
a decrease in the number or in the 
severity of losses. 

The functions of liability insurance 
are, therefore, two: (1) to prevent losses, 
and (2) to spread losses which are not 


Broader Liability Insurance Policies 


Advantages and Disadvantages of This Trend Appraised in Light of 
Experimentations Already Made; Control of Insurance Cost 


Process of This Line 


By E. W. Sawyer, 
Attorney, National Bureau of Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


E. W. SAWYER 


The separate cover plan ac- 
complishes the latter, but accomplishes 
the former only in part. 

Loss prevention requires a high de- 
gree of cooperation between the insured 
and his carrier. Complete cooperation of 
the insured can best be obtained by giv- 
ing him a dollars and cents incentive 
for active accident prevention effort—the 
reduction of insurance cost. The most 
satisfactory plan of accomplishing that 
result is that which has been success- 
fully used in workmen’s compensation in- 
surance—the insurance of all hazards 
and concentration upon elimination of 
accidents. 

As yet the motivating influences in 
the increasing demand for broader lia- 
bility covers seem to be only (1) the 
desire for simplification of the policy or 
policies, with all covers in one contract, 
and (2) insurance against unknown 
hazards. The control of insurance cost 
has yet to be appreciated as the most 
important objective of broader liability 
insurance contracts. These motivating 
influences explain in part the departures 
from the original plan which are today 
being tried. 


prevented. 


Evolutionary Steps 


The normal evolutionary step after the 
development of the optional separate 
covers was to combine the separate 
covers in one liability policy, preserving 
the right of the insured to elect the 
covers which he desired. For the pur- 
poses of this article, such a contract is 
called a “schedule” liability policy. 

The second step in the evolutionary 
process was to offer the schedule policy 
as a unit, taking away the right of the 
insured to select the covers desired. The 
insurance applies to all of the covers 
delineated in the policy. This type of 


contract, for the purposes of this article, 
is referred to as a “comprehensive” lia- 
bility policy. 

Nearly all carriers have on occasion 





issued policies of the comprehensive 
type. The companies using this policy 
freely presumably charge the same pre- 
miums which would be charged if the 
covers were separately issued, except 
that no charge is made for the covers 
which are inapplicable to the business of 
the insured. It is customary to allow 
the policy to cover all hazards delineated, 
whether premium is or is not initially 
charged for all covers. On audit pre- 
mium is adjusted in accordance with the 
actual existence of hazards during the 
policy period. It should be noted that 
because the insurance relates only to 
the hazards delineated, no insurance of 
unknown hazards is afforded. 


The Blanket Policy 


A few companies are experimenting 
with a policy which insures in one 
clause all liability, except that specifical- 
ly mentioned in the exclusions of the 
policy, arising out of the insured busi- 
ness. The hazards of the employer-em- 
ploye relationship are excluded. Usually, 
but not always, the automobile hazard is 
excluded. The contract may or may not 
automatically cover newly acquired pre- 
mises and newly created hazards. For 
the purposes of this article such a policy 
is called a “blanket” liability policy. The 
feature which distinguishes the blanket 
policy from the comprehensive policy is 
that, subject to exclusions, it insures the 
unknown hazard. 

The position of liability insurance at 
the moment, in this evolutionary process, 
seems to'be this: We have accepted the 
principles of the comprehensive policy 
rather generally, although we have not 
completed the refinement of the details 
of rating and coverage. We are now 
striving for a satisfactory method of in- 
suring all liability hazards, the unknown 
as well as the known. 

It can hardly be denied that the ad- 
vantages to the insuring public of the 
broader liability contracts are so many 
and so far-reaching that eventually near- 
ly all liability insurance for business will 
be written upon a plan which insures the 
owner against liability arising out of his 
business just as we now insure the owner 
of an automobile against liability arising 
out of the ownership, maintenance and 
use of an automobile. The elimination 
of the burden and danger of selection 
of covers, the inclusion of unknown 
hazards, and the integration of all lia- 
bility insurance in one relatively simple 
contract, are advantages to the insured 
too powerful to be denied. It seems 
hardly necessary to take space even to 
enlarge upon them, 


The Carrier’s Situation 


The situation is different with respect 
to the carrier. During the transition 
period from the separate covers to the 
broader contracts the advantages to the 
company are negligible. On the other 
hand the disadvantages are great. The 
saving in expense through integration 
of separate policies in a broader form 
will not materialize until a plan of cov- 
erage and rating has become routine. 
Prior to that time the carrier will be 
subjected to the inordinately increased 
expense which the unusual contract al- 
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Making Haste Slowly 


One of the liveliest topics of con- 
versation in the liability insurance 
field is that of comprehensive coy- 
erage, and because casualty insur- 
ance agents every where are look- 
ing to their companies to give them 
some guidance as to what is being 
done along these lines, The Eastern 
Underwriter selected E. W. Sawyer 
to discuss the subject. What he has 
to say in his article on this page 
should be enlightening to those who 
hope for a big future in the compre- 
hensive field. 

Speaking from the vantage point 
of an authority on liability forms 
and coverages, Mr. Sawyer sees 
slow but steady progress _ being 
made toward this desired broaden- 
ing of public liability coverage. He 
discusses frankly the problems con- 
fronting both the carriers and the 
insured, also gives the attitude of 
State Insurance Departments, and 
ends up with the sage comment 
that “It is more essential that we 
keep progressing in the right direc- 
tion than that we make haste with 
doubt as to the path we are travel- 
ing.” 





ST A 


ways imposes upon an_ organization 
trained to handle standardized contracts, 

Furthermore, the coverage of the un- 
known hazard does not appeal to most 
underwriters. While many of them agree 
that the unknown hazard which would 
not be covered under one of the sepa- 
rate covers is perhaps largely imaginary 
for certain businesses, yet it is a real 
danger with respect to other businesses. 
No one can with authority say that they 
are wrong. 


Property Damage Liability 


One of the most bothersome features 
of comprehensive and _ blanket liability 
insurance is a satisfactory treatment of 
property damage liability insurance. As 
neither type of policy permits election 
of hazards by the insured, the policy 
should cover all property damage lia- 
bility. But few insureds are willing to 
pay for property damage liability in- 
surance for all hazards. Consequently 
flexibility is necessary. There are sev- 
eral methods of handling the property 
damage liability, but none is wholly con- 
sistent with the theory of either the 
comprehensive or the blanket policy. 

Another difficulty more serious  be- 
cause of the tremendous possibilities of 
loss is the blanket insurance of liability 
which the insured may assume by con- 
tract during the policy period, Because 
the assumption of liability by contract 
is wholly within the control of the in- 
sured, a proposal to insure _ liability 
which may be assumed, as distinguished 
from liability for accidents within an 
undertaking about which the carrier 
knows in advance, is one which most un- 
derwriters regard as lacking the funda- 
mental elements of insurability. Whether 
contractual liability should be wholly 
eliminated from the blanket policy and 
separately insured or whether it should 
be included in the blanket policy sub- 
ject to limitation by exclusion is a ques- 

(Continued on Page 20) 
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Latest Trends in Burglary and Plate Glass 
Production and Underwriting 


Savants writing in our periodicals ex- 
press great concern over the leveling 
off of our national population growth. It 
is freely predicted that by 1946 our popu- 
lation will have reached its peak and 
that thereafter, unless the present ten- 
dency toward smaller families is checked, 
there will be a gradual but ever in- 
creasing decline. Whether or not this 


yill be a national calamity is beyond the 
ope of this article, but that this trend 
yill affect the insurance business should 
be apparent. Indeed it has already 
done so. 

In the exciting and crazy boom days 
of the ‘twenties’, when our people 
thought there was no limit to the growth 
of this country, buildings were erected, 
residences and apartments built and 
construction pitched at a scale looking to 
doubling our growth by the year 1980 or 
thereabouts. In the writer’s opinion the 
depression which started in the Fall of 
1929, and from which we have not yet 
fully recovered, is not the only explana- 
tion for the shrinkage of insurance pre- 
miums. Good experience in fire, auto- 
mobile, fidelity, burglary and other lines 
has resulted in and justified a steady 
stream of rate cuts which are bound to 
reduce the premium volume of these 
classes unless they create sufficient new 
business to offset the reductions in the 
old business. 

If the country is growing, new indus- 
tries starting and new construction un- 
lertaken, rate reductions ought not to 
be a matter of serious concern to insur- 
ance underwriters. But when we look 
about us and see buildings being torn 
down and replaced not by new and larger 
buildings but by automobile parking lots, 
and when we see large and handsome 
residences standing vacant and every 
street of town and village beautified by 
“Sale or Rent signs” it ought to be evi- 
dent that we cannot look to existing 
types of business for the new premiums 
necessary to increase, or even maintain, 
the old premium level; and, as cvery 
manager knows to his sorrow, a shrink- 
ng premium volume means an increas- 
ng expense ratio which, in turn, means 
further economies. 


The Problem of the Unemployed 


_A government policy that has resulted 
ina national indebtedness of staggering 
proportions and the purchase, at $35 an 
nce, of approximately 70% of the 
world’s gold supply that will immediately 
become valueless if the other countries 
demonetize gold, finds us still faced 
with the problem of over 11,000,000 un- 
employed. Unemployment is the prob- 
lm of first importance in this country 
and not only should be but must be 
solved if our democratic form of gov- 
emmment is to continue. It is not the 
intent of this article to solve or even 
discuss a problem which has so far 
baffled the greatest economists except to 
show the relationship between the prob- 
lm of more insurance and increased 
employment. 

Since we are faced with the drying up 
ot old fields as a source of new business 
it should be obvious that the only way 
we can create new business is to find 
new fields. Fortunately the insurance 
business is beginning to recognize this 
fact. Witness the extended coverage 
tndorsement and_ the comprehensive 
automobile policy which have done more 
than anything ‘else to stimulate new 
lusiness in the fire and automobile fields 
respectively. In the casualty field we 
ave witnessed such new lines of en- 
eavor as the student’s medical reim- 


By H. B. Montgomery, 


Assistant Secretary, Indemnity Insurance Co. of North America 








Offsetting Rate Reductions 


The author of this article is one 
of the keenest young executives in 
the plate glass and burglary insur- 
ance fields. Discussing in this ar- 
ticle the steady stream of rate cuts 
which have reduced premium volume 
in these and other lines, Mr. Mont- 
gomery makes the point that the 
only way to create new business to 
offset such reductions in old busi- 
ness is to find new fields. He lists 
at least six new lines available for 
the agent’s solicitation in the cas- 
ualty field, all of which tend to 
broaden the policy coverage. 

As to the burglary insurance 
line, the author maintains that this 
broadening process has been going 
on for several years past and has 
not yet increased loss ratios. He 
speaks of the new world-wide theft 
endorsement as the latest change 
and says that it represents the nat- 
ural extension of the scope of 
profitable residence burglary. But 
one decided obstacle to development 
in this field is the complicated 
method of computing premiums, and 
Mr. Montgomery argues for a rate 
simplification. 





cies and accounts receivable, destruction 
and securities insurance policies and 
world-wide theft insurance, etc. 

As I write this article, complete 1938 
experience is not yet available. For the 
five years beginning 1933 and ending 
1937 the plate glass premium volume of 
those stock companies reporting to the 
largest rating organization was as fol- 
lows: 1933—$7,615,405; 1934—$7,325,390; 
1935—$7,048 726; 1936—$7,307,850; 1937— 
$7,188,732. The same companies wrote 
the following burglary premium volume 
in this period: 


automobile policy, blanket liability poli- 
bursement policy, the selected operator’s 
tutes a species of hara-kiri. These are 
the same ones who bewail the impend- 
ing doom of the insurance companies 
when the loss ratios are high and who 
call for ever higher rates but who have 
no desire to return any part of this to 
the insured when experience improves. 
There is another school of thought, in 
which the writer shares, that maintains 
that in every business, including the in- 
surance business, high prices tend to re- 
strict trade; that the consumer must be 
satisfied if business is to be maintained; 
and that the lower the cost to the con- 
sumer the more trade will be stimulated. 
To this the pessimists cry, “You have for- 
gotten profits.” But, we believe that the 
experience of the tremendously large 
chain stores like F. W. Woolworth and 
the A. & P. as well as the Ford Motor 
Co., clearly demonstrates that the profit 
from a huge volume of low-priced prod- 
ucts is far greater than that attained 
from the high-priced, restricted business 


Broadening of Policy Coverage 


With respect to the broadening of 
policy coverage, there is a surprising 
unanimity of opinion. This method has 
been employed with increasing fervor in 
recent years even in the plate glass in- 
surance business for whose future many 
experts have despaired. In recent months 
the standard form plate glass policy has 
been broadened in New York State to 
include damage to glass, lettering and 
ornamentation caused by acids or chem- 
icals applied thereto and_ rendering 
them unfit for use. It is stipulated that 
the cost does not exceed $75 cf repairing 
or replacing the frames when jmade nec- 
essary by damage to or accidental break- 
age of the insured glass; that the cost 
does not exceed $75 of boarding up or 
installing temporary plates in the win- 
dow in which the broken glass is lo- 
cated when necessitated by unavoidable 
delay in replacing broken glass; and that 


Year Amt. of Insurance Premium 
1933 $4,511,848,652 $22,154,316 
1934 4,173,504,753 21,356,987 
1935 4,085, 369,706 21,422,479 
1936 4,052,318,508 21,114,456 
1937 4,071,668,202 20,887,110 


You will observe that the amount of 
insurance written, as well as the pre- 
mium volume, has steadily decreased dur- 
ing this period. It is believed that the 
1938 figures will show a still further de- 
crease. 


Three Principal Remedies 


What can be done to reverse this un- 
favorable trend? There are three prin- 
cipal methods that can be employed: 

1) Reduce rates they 

patently too high so as to give the insur- 
ing public the break it deserves and to en- 


existing where are 


courage the carrying of more insurance 
and higher limits; 

2) Broaden existing policies: 

3) Create new forms that will attract new 
business. 


The first of these would scarcely seem 
to-require comment and yet it is one of 
the most controversial points of view in 
the insurance business. There are always 
pessimists in our business who lament 
that we cannot stand any reduction in 
rates; that for the insurance companies 
to reduce their rates voluntarily is un- 
called for and unnecessary and consti- 


the cost does not exceed $75 of remov- 
ing and replacing any fixtures or other 
obstructions necessary to the replace- 
ment of such broken or damaged glass. 
In states other than New York any or 
all of these four features may be had 
for small additional premiums. If the 
experiment works in New York, it will 
be extended to the other states. 


New Burglary Forms Appealing 


The process of broadening the stand- 
ard form burglary policies has been go- 
ing on now for several years and has 
not yet increased loss ratios. 

As already indicated the creation of 
new forms is the most vital method of 
stimulating business. The decline of 
burglary premiums within the last three 
years would have been much more strik- 
ing had it not been for the premiums 
developed by such new forms as the 
destruction policy for money and securi- 
ties, the destruction policy for valuable 
papers, the accounts receivable policy, 
the securities insurance policy, the safe 


depository liability policy, the innkeepers’ 


liability policy and the $500 residence 





H. B. MONTGOMERY 
theft policy, all of which appealed to a 
brand new set of insured. Whereas it 


is almost impossible for a company to 
increase its burglary premiums from the 
old established lines except at the ex 
pense of another company, the new 
forms hurt no competitor except such as 
are indifferent or too fearful to 
offer the same facilities. 

A new form that has just made its 
appearance is the world-wide theft en 
dorsement which when attached to the 
standard residence theft, larceny and 
robbery policy extends its coverage t 
apply anywhere in the world, subject t 
certain limitations. These limitations are 


World-Wide Theft Endorsement’s 


too 


Limitations 
1) A $10 deductible; 
2) A limit of $250 on unschedul jew 
silverware and furs; of 





3) Property of guests and empl 

4) Property pertaining to the business, 
fession or occupation of the insured; 

5) Property contained within any _ residenc 


insured as_ his 
residence; 


occupied by the 
it or seasonal 























6) imals, birds, automobiles, motorcycles 
aircraft, boats, or their equipment or ap 
purtenances; 

7) Property left unattended in or on any 
automobile unless such automobile 
equipped with a fully enclosed body or 
compartment and the loss shall be a dir« 
result of violent forcible e f whic 
there shall he visible evidenc ym 
fully enclosed body, the doors wi 
dows of which shall have been securely 
locked, or from a compartment i 
have been securely locked b I t 
for more than 10% of the amour 
surance stated in the declarations 
ing applicable to the type of such prop 
stolen nor for more than $250 in any or 
loss; 

8) Passports and tickets of admissior 1 
transportation; 

9) Property of students while in fraternity 
houses, dormitories or on the premises 
schools or colleges; 

10) Loss arising from war, i stilities 
rebellion, confiscation 
public authority, or cor lleg 
transportation or trade 

Tt is, of course, too soon to predict 


with any certainty how much new 
ness this world-wide theft end 
will create, but it represents a natural 
extension of the scope of the pri 
residence burglary, theft and 
policy. 


Computation of Premiums Complicated 


\ decided obstacle to the development 

of residence theft business is the 

ent complicated method of computing 
(Continued on Page 32) 
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1938 Casualty-Surety Results 
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All Companies for New York State 


: fg picture presented in the following pages gives a line-by-line index 
to the past year’s experience of individual companies in New York State, 
where the concentration of business is greater than any other state. 

Results have been tabulated on an earned premium and losses incurred 
{o premiums earned basis so as to give the reader the benefit of the most 
accurate basis for measuring comparative results. All figures were taken 
from the Casualty Experience Exhibits filed by the companies doing business 
in this state with the New York Insurance Department. 

For all stock and mutual companies combined earned premiums 
last year in this state totaled $174,952,962 with total losses incurred to 
premiums earned of $68,673,808. Aggregate loss ratio was 39.3. The 
totals by individual lines appear on an adjoining page. 


Losses 


Premiums Incurred to Loss 





























Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
Accident and Casualty of Switzerland 
NEE 322) oo dita aatinions eee aaa oa ce $1,340 $511 38.1 
DR ieee he ne ei eek cee aurea 225 eer ote 
NE IE ovicccceaieoecxcnaysacuw eens 24,020 7,635 31.8 
NS oo. s cwinxle re wnrre en cree os aNee 12,770 4,029 31.6 
ONS GAM ob cc Sacseyecaraaacdsac wes 5,408 2,736 50.6 
teh ets need ran i atch ie cig keene 76 ak ad ake 
NI anew aad ee wine weer ee mee aeaied 5,209 2,880 55.3 
RUMEN GEE TRON so os ccnecascvweveanweses 9,289 7,502 80.8 
Be TR, TIE oie 8:o is 'k 5 os eee dasane seas 3,924 25a 55.4 
Nn MT ss cbc srg oan gece ie anew esd el a 102 heats ae 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 43 atk 
IE: vac. cciroe anaes hees ben caesarean es $62,406 $27 466 44.0% 
Aetna Casualty and Surety 
MIN ose ring Biba Lenind sea okee ee ris $330 $804 243.6 
Ms Sicsniarg rc oo aw Rod eeeca Tea adetn east sbi 2,113 ee 
DN NE ooo saa dices ecu eve enuweenat 1,243,375 400,313 322 
SN ENE 3. 9 = we sintasncuoeeeurecnehawa ene 799,413 263,497 33.0 
DS SOND. os Sonos ec ancvanmeccseguods 2,520,336 1,289,449 S12 
I eg a hed cee wlan o's leo ait Da Re 421,990 69,863 16.6 
I a en acs ge cere y  Se iy sheet <i a 608,554 54,391 8.9 
DU ERs ek ioe Ung ac.colpe a sinercuans 140,345 48,400 34.5 
MUI: MOU) ENO G  s nsca gsice cn n.d emrsierie oie 437,291 136,428 312 
IIR od aia pais xo-enakee cncmese annus 1,560 uae ae 
UN Soo nw dintcain sna Sak Bian weia oobi nine 5,051 2,107 41.7 
Re OG TOMMMIINE i. oie s cdiaica ane camanoneens 468,299 185,164 39.5 
MN aS ipa ag cso or. Sp iad ssloiernins 16,745 3,110 18.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 62,341 12,027 19.3 
Credit or Sprinkler (Sprinkler).............. 249,388 53,397 21.4 
PRs okis Pda taeeeieawamen $6,975,018 $2,521,063 HG 
Aetna Life 
RNR eS Dg oh Se nee ote $627,454 $138,899 22.1 
REE e e ie gare 365,811 455,334 124.5 
OPM ooo oe one h an antacid pam ee ean 1,086,634 212,114 19.5 
RN RMI nc leg erxipcverevlavamiorind ateloals 1,144,291 133,109 11.6 
PPORMIINS COMM. oi e650 dene asics caceane 653,792 158,302 24.2 
acco iedn wees aac eee $3,877,982 $1,097,758 28.3% 
Allstate Insurance Co. 
DR IININ oc ic a. 6 Eaniic tess eee aid Wnomraaras $364,922 $147,394 40.4 
OOO, TINE 5 i sccaccckecsecchoceon rac 73,745 30,762 41.7 
MN cats 3a 2 iinet ee eee aoe ae $438,667 $178,156 40.6% 
Amalgamated Mutual Automobile Casualty 
Ee” - CE e iSR aii $290,047 $54,853 18.9 
A ago Oe eee 96,682 —37,705 39.0 
WE ce ce ar kee a ae $386,729 $17,148 44% 
American Automobile 
NC es DN See ns cng lebuuwesions $234,234 $53,294 22.8 
ON TCR INAS. o 5aik' ad ck So co: sie siemens waae 42,784 18,717 43.7 
WN oink bcc ves aaleas + na'ciaeenedon ae $277,018 $72,011 26.0% 
American Employers’ 
nS i ae Se tt re ae $11,986 $4,593 383 
SINE ees eres 299 185 61.9 
EE EERO REE: 235,929 80,735 34.2 
Other NN ou vc it BS aca cers eee Rene 177,912 61,133 34.4 
POUMOOTE GE COMED. oo aca cncsics we dowrcelene si 263,476 127,595 48.4 
as os i gt a ae 44,326 11,831 26.7 








ON, Saco 3 a 25 eisecknna oe ROARS Reena 
Plate Glass 
EG AE MOONE. sg s.cimed was snis-omarornres 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
PND TO, TRI no kk Si oan cedew ices 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


AN cea ne adie pinata aiaeae Guede 
American Fidelity & Casualty 

Auto Liability 

RGU SN oe os occ cntdhiassSaaeee es 


Rie ads Giclo divs wad sens wade nals 
American Motorists 

Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
WINN NMI, 5a sion asornewowsteaervawars 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
PE GD SOO vccnenw ou sown seneusaking 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
PE Os, TINE. ics onc Game sinces nseeee vs 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll. ...........0s<s00¢ 


NN 2.635 cn nccencing na amesmemaesan 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
re TN, Saciccwestacsadewnae cents 
Fidelity 
Plate Glass 
ee a a. ne re es 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
OG FO: ROI ainsi ksi spore sins RGleednesee 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


TN ee gtk oe SET igo diel iaintare 
American Mutual Liability 

Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
fee Se eee ne ee are ee 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
DMT MIOES AME POs kinda scscdancandnanasins 
PUES) TOR SII cin soc acic cane dediesses 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


I as Bsc tiers crak pak eee aa etab 
American Re-Insurance 

Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
CT II oi a's cw Be to aida ee eS ead 
Fidelity 
Surety 
TOGOTAE BE TORE. ook osc u.cecenaveeeceseas 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
RUES TCOM, THOMAS. ooieciic sedans cs tueanss< 
Auto Collision 


) NES EE a ene ear Sy eee * 
American Surety 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp, 
Fidelity 


Pe OI IN ei bscrs 65S pao recace eds ts 
PA POG. TIRARN oni on occ ccvcs se vie vcdsimnde 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


So Ar eee a eee 























Losses 
Premiums Incurred to Loss 
Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
35,798 9,060 25. 
13,485 5,628 41.7 
26,599 6,955 26.1 
5,612 129 2.3 
316 ew Sigal 
48,073 20,453 42.5 
2,692 1,716 63.7 
10,730 1,076 10.0 
$877,233 $331,089 37.7% 
$6,754 $2,346 34.7 
1,485 299 20.1 
$8,239 $2,645 32.1% 
$17,122 $9,247 54.0 
882,485 335,715 38.0 
20,950 981 19.0 
83,503 22,634 27.1 
3,514 ee nae 
3,262 1,052 32.3 
1,074 a cman 
933 trae ee 
186,535 77,588 41.6 
9.104 2,732 30.0 
518 124 23.9 
$1,209,068 $453,073 37.5% 
$11,798 $3,883 32.9 
2,925,053 1,047,629 35.8 
464,528 113,724 24.5 
1,630,840 769,356 47.2 
1,783 —5 —.3 
26,382 9.679 36.7 
18,324 695 3.8 
19,706 850 4.3 
6,896 810 M7 
624,396 252,564 40.4 
32,041 11,722 36.6 
16,574 1,592 9.6 
$5,778,321 $2,212,499 38.3% 
790.041 268,870 34.0 
377,530 138,584 %6.7 
3,583,538 1,998,003 55.8 
29,656 17,691 59.7 
2,239 952 42.5 
4,374 911 20.8 
159,018 58,360 36.7 
5,435 2,638 48.5 
42,114 9,627 22.9 
$4,994,299 2,495,636 50.0% 
$3,739 $8 2 
81 Se aT 
390,938 166,477 42.6 
136,185 55,598 40.8 
106,121 27,812 26.2 
198,225 120,465 60.7 
113,400 3,402 3.0 
66,813 31,060 46.5 
1,744 16 & 
6,210 ere aie 
31,914 4,352 13.6 
11 hen ve 
15,815 —6 
$1,071,196 $409,185 38.1% 
$257,739 $93,050 %.1 
152,210 36,454 23.9 
161,890 43,611 26.9 
831,103 100,047 12.0 
571,251 9,425 1.6 
24,169 9.313 38.5 
94,511 10,480 11.1 
60,220 30,102 50.0 
1,726 487 28.2 
5,376 369 6.9 
$2,160,195 $333,338 15.4% 
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Losses 


Premiums Incurred to Loss 12 Leading Stock Co.'s in N. Y. State 


Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
Arex Indemnity 


Auto Liability ............ecceccccccececeess $4,687 ses om: In 1938 Underwriting Result; 






























































NE ne wats avg baleaeeneak 16,442 3,885 23.6 ————— 
Lat fe oC ee : “ ae tas Earned Losses Incurred 
OS A ee ee eee 4 9 : i . 
Burglary and Theft.........-.-.........-. 2. 2,314 —1,387 50.9 — Ganpany Re Sees Ee 
steam Boiler Teen T TREPAECTCP CATER Te eee 266 sree see a eee 7 ‘amie 
Machinery .......... a ee Sena a ies 334 204 61.1 Travelers Insurance Co.................+20-: $15,930,233 $6,106,440 3836, 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 661 crates ere Hartford Accident & Indemnity.............. 7,522,712 2,586,907 34 
aa a 9 = A A 5 a Aetna Casualty & Surety.................... 6,975,018 2,521,063 361 
ate 7? ? 24 2G ‘ 
A “ao 1 3 oh ma SP eee OO mURe $42,285 $10,235 24.2% PU GN IN 6 oss nce n veces ccincceane 5,532,356 2,275,777 41] 
sSsOocia naemnti © 
Auto Liability ......... : tea ei eee oe Bek $456 $—1,310 —287.3 Globe Indemnity ai lath i att 5,358,598 1,995,231 372 
RMI cco conccsaxccecnsecaccashes 10,668 11,317 106.1 NS ET OP CE TT 5,099,151 1,727,974 339 
PEON FCB. a siokn ci ike davivcasiatoaves 140 150 107.1 PE OE OO Qiks ceicncccsecccnnusan 5,073,214 1,954,921 385 
Burglary and Theft. ........ssevsesscccceress , 8 tose vee Zurich General Accident..................... 4,172,895 1,821,060 436 
NEED ETOP, DMMBGE. .0 0200 0eseeeeeress - TD iirricderisivccarriviencsin 4,162,122 1,456,652 459 
re $11,478 $11,572 SE: Be IE A caantsas sekocnackeseniseevcciavas 3,877,982 1,097,758 283 
Bakers Mutual a 3,867,867 1,486,342 384 
Other Liability ............ De ee eee $83,254 $—3,747 4.5 New Amsterdam Casualty................... 3,800,329 1,839,869 48.4 
WOPRINGN S CORED, oo5 oes ok cccaccwcces or 143,699 131,577 29.7 
oR ee ee eee eee 16,956 4,162 24.5 eet Siete Says ~~ 
lenin © aii: © ahaa Car and General 
(eee eee eee : $543,909 $131,992 DEB. PRN I a os oo ews ha ced nickeeesasicines $67,870 $7,008 103 
Bankers Indemnity Other Liability fits Scag alco tease as ie tah eotndeda val Schaal ove 28,456 8,235 289 
RE are Tee ee $6,330 $3,419 54.0 EOC CID nia siceiodiascnscvineeataaeus 91,814 44,629 486 
I Me ids wine Sarak dial ihn esd aso Sata 278 100 %.0 RE IN nd lola nn ad cnet emaloieiie pane aa 4,660 1,395 299 
an 406,603 177,449 43.6 eos eg oe Me ECCT EET ETE 3,029 184 6.1 
CPE I 6 oii iasa cece ceoduccusiecaadesoes 296,160 74,026 . 25.0 eg LS 15,171 5,328 35.1 
Workmen’s Comp. ..............cceccccccecs 378,287 151,737 40.1 I I sg orto el ger aySuc ati dtd eiccin H6 25 56 
Neca cate 5 ate dling waliibeomin alee 54 738 1366.7 Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 662 —55 —83 
ee ae 74 32,418  43,808.1 mali 
ERIN fa oo 2 i avg casiore kGini dal aroha 52,196 21,843 41.8 ois: bard Hain oe carnal bute wow 212,108 $66,749 31.5% 
SOR GUE TOR sii cask e cnan dc canceenes 96,100 35,927 37.4 
ee ENE: cic njentssenacindxnchiene tes 86,414 36,324 42.0 Century Indemnity 
Auto Collision ..........0...sscsccssessece. 3101 ER ER AGAR os ccncce cect sincessnccsscassesenvce $24,313 $10,431 «aaa 
Other Prop. Damage and Coli..0.022022000.. 7,580 1/991 7 »Sneeeee 2006 68 
as - — _ _ PR Ee eer ee ne eee 628,422 269,648 429 
i aig at ach ae ate sacite sarah ace $1,333,177 $537,685 WODTe §=CHMGG TIM oncn dis wiiccacisnneneciesninwewanne 464,026 183,751 396 
Butchers’ Mutual Casualty Co. EE CAN igi coesccivarcenccdeanns 610,215 391,712 642 
MUN EAMONY ce nsscressetevavecensasscensnn $43,207 $15,454 35.8 RECREATES aaNet eg 86,930 34,719 399 
SE EME os Seesnccapedaenessennnonsonas 48,141 25,255 52.5 il eek On aia a hiner i ant 112,759 1,591 14 
MUCUS COPD, cs siiacdiccniniee nsinciceanowr 1,072,040 378,442 35.3 MI ON is galas viaeusieee ue maginwrene 49,653 23,337 470 
UM CMMROD Sue tah Ci Renken daracenw es haiedineeon 16,532 5,689 34.4 Bticwtaty and Thelt icin cess ccwswccccsecenes 88,776 57,350 646 
BR VOR: SANE: 6205505 ccces onrecenncasens 8,517 4,833 56.7 yo eS a ye 119,007 53, 45.3 
RUG COMISION oo oa 50ks 00s RaadEaie ee mension news 2 —_— re a? eee errre 2,676 2,096 78.3 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll. See 59 15 25.4 Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 10,006 2,198 220 
PINE repr eindi pena sates csapeqonns $1,188,498 $429,688 36.2% TI aieipiiio intitle as i pital ae $2,199,661 $1,032,723 46.9% 
| 
FORTY-FOURTH 


ANNUAL FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


UNITED STATES CASUALTY COMPANY 


DECEMBER 31, 1938 


ASSETS LIABILITIES 











United States Government Bonds $2,228,495.23 Reserve for Unearned Premiums.. $2,446,031.51 
State, County and Municipal Reserve for Undetermined Claims 3,874,380.05 
—m~k~aenammens ———- Reserve for Accrued Commissions 309,988.65 
All other Bonds... 2,422,977.59 spacabalt 
Stocks ...................... 1,476,137.00 Reserve for Taxes... 156,500.00 
Mortgage Loans... 446,130.00 Reserve for all other Liabilities... 182,416.25 
Cash in Banks and Offices........ . 726,367.66 
EINER a Cae 596,504.00 
Premiums Receivable 
(less than 90 days old)..............._ 1,439,949.86 ; 
Accounts Receivable _..................... 91,508.07 Capital $1,000,000.00 
Deposited with Workmen's Com- Surplus 2,117,312.07 
pensation Reinsurance Bureau.. 233,917.78 Surplus to Policyholders........... 3,117,312.07 
| Total Admitted Assets.....$10,086,628.53 Total Liabilities 0... $10,086,628.53 


Securities carried at $696,993.13 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 


Rance 
ie) 


subject to amortization under New York Insurance Department rulings are at amortized values. All other 
and all stocks are at December 31, 1938, market prices. 
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Citizens Casualty 


Auto Liability ......-seeeeeeeee cess eeee eens 
Other Liability ...........sseeeeeeeeeeeeeees 
Auto Prop. Damage.......--..+.++eeeeeeeues 
NN core an aia Gea ore GS ee 
Coal Merchants Mutual 
Workmen’s Comp. .......-..eeseeeeeececeees 
NN atc ce Noa Ss uen Ae ewe mses ead eee 
Columbia Casualty 
ER RR AE ery Pe ee ee 
Health ....---cecececees ee eeceeececseeeceene 
Auto Liability ..........cccssceccserereecees 
DRI Sn seshce as wiccors ela pe wclarnouein.'s ed's 
SE En ey rE ene 
(AER ARB RR ere coer er merrier er 
REN fi catenaexheddteaeae eek oaaserser ears 
SO rr rere errr ee eer ee 
Burglary and NS ies de eraclae cle an tot aig 
NN iss ofeioiuisign nied wide lninneeiecnalnn vite 
RN lo i Lincs dow ig dans oh oe AOI 
Pen NNN oia:5 5 0550 vate tess hasews 
aie MR ss «lst hiahaits eu inco!di cee sain) ain Slotare aS 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 
NIN goo as, uses waniswakeeeeaarene 
Commercial Casualty 
NN say dren iia isl ass w'dS'o a winced Asbo aroc@wieraTh 
oi a saws RWiet ce eMe eae dade ON 
RSI ips cronins paisa iad hoax een ores 
ONES ics acisacdcansensersxoeaneacs 
MOS GOI, goes knee cnasidaceeteueees 
MES wire alewe nen cancun x aoiee mee eeemen bees 
I a ecniiax sist pie E Nis Kia o wu a Sees SA Nimatabe eee A 
NR I 25 das andere sao wi eae) Saoeta ain 
oe Bs a rE eer 
ee NEE og Scelcoranewanddmccews ses 
I inn store pain ewe ora tava atk 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 
Credit or Sprinkler (Sprinkler).............. 
EGS cites nc uh esli neonate baa ni enieee 


Consolidated Taxpayers Mutual 
Other Liability 


I ric ns iiss extronwadetas smenee nies 


Continental Casualty 
Accident 
Health 
NR ING, ME Ug acess wre sramiaimidararancasy Wanderers 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
PE COMO, iciv cca snseseviseancasdnss 


Plate Glass 
NEON ME DMN xis hcere- cas ciciovnoneeresee 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
NN CII 5 nosis c viweserme oem een ssaee 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............6..55 


ona daar: k sa Sea re ee 


Eagle Indemnity 
Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
NS eee err er rrr 
Fidelity 


eS ye rrr rr ree 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
PE TO CONE 5 in ceanes one ewenesiekee 
Auto Collision 


IR sc vaca eotn aware aw ee 


Electric Mutual Liability 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
RS AS En ere ener ane 
Py ON, PUNE od os chaise sagen we nan ks 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..............-- 


NS 55 a ote orehsciwaaakeaalonne 


Employers Reinsurance 
Accident and Health Combined.............. 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
EE COIR, oisisdcavcnaavncewiunsacsen 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
MA MH DUO isscn ccc pinccascosan dss 
BA PPOR, DAMIIE§ 6s oo nccncdseeseeeresenee 
Auto Collision 


























Losses 
Premiums Incurred to Loss 
Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
$414,807 $200,029 48.2 
84,031 32,749 39.0 
$498,838 $233,278 46.8% 
$350,215 $123,017 35.1 
$350,215 $123,017 35.1% 
$12,748 $1,939 15.2 
652 427 25.8 
86,253 34,192 39.6 
89,249 61,647 69.1 
79,627 55,648 69.9 
28,746 229 8 
30,879 3,472 12 
12,342 4,933 40.0 
30,037 11,190 37.3 
8,834 568 64 
5,310 —492 —93 
18,580 9,720 52.3 
970 534 55.1 
2,743 660 24.1 
$407,970 $184,667 45.3% 
$263,289 $112,172 42.6 
377,306 264,509 70.1 
301,797 121,757 40.3 
230,464 69,256 30.1 
97,758 94,184 96.3 
19,870 —6,034 —20.4 
26,134 —3,720 —14.2 
33,901 11,542 34.0 
33,175 5,726 17.3 
52,637 21,294 40.5 
1,029 867 84.3 
2,085 646 31.0 
321 362 112.8 
$1,439,766 $692,561 48.1% 
$481,782 $141,188 29.3 
$481,782 $141,188 29.3% 
$341,487 $101,627 29.8 
280,875 142,080 50.6 
106,206 116,064 109.3 
680,286 288,231 42.4 
509,271 178,459 35.0 
686,529 276,398 40.3 
113,878 92,022 80.8 
229,055 —3,681 — 6 
52,958 20,155 38.1 
75,796 24,508 32.3 
5,309 482 9.1 
821 She Oates 
138,474 54,803 39.6 
5,157 2,227 43.2 
5,424 —1,919 —35.4 
$3,231,526 $1,291,456 40.0% 
$20,619 $9,613 46.6 
2,963 1,514 51.1 
544,660 300,403 55.2 
364,369 130,748 35.9 
358,189 198,459 55.4 
52,345 3,089 5.9 
10,825 —11,234 —103.8 
47,769 19,026 39.8 
135,690 49.801 36.7 
20,236 2,918 14.4 
3,928 690 17.6 
113,621 51,150 45.0 
3,754 2,013 53.6 
7,895 5,556 70.4 
$1,686,863 $763,746 45.3% 
$9,314 $185 2.0 
233 ean Aiea 
305 608 199.3 
1,724 306 17.7 
36 pictaed i 
$11,612 $1,099 95% 
$18,122 $12,932 714 
846,589 354,518 41.9 
266,331 82,569 31.0 
52,546 49,797 94.9 
80,571 37,678 46.8 
32,723 14,428 44.1 
39,917 23,248 58.2 
154,046 58,151 37.7 
328 vase ‘pee 














Since 1928 A Service of 


| USE 








Proven Worth 


FOR ALL TYPES MORAL — FINANCIAL — PHYSICAL — REPORTS 


SERVICE REVIEW 


























INCORPORATED 
| A NATIONALLY KNOWN ORGANIZATION 
HOME OFFICE 205 EAST 42nd STREET, N. Y. | 
Losses 
Premiums Incurred to Loss 
Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 2,595 Por or 
Ph a ickoeiree anise vuS patese As 39,157 17,198 43.9 
Ne co ai Dnata iolesra lanes RODE $1,533,022 $650,519 42.4% 
Empire Mutual Casualty 
INS DES 5 ios diva sis shes sce ees cae canewor $345,658 $158,595 45.9 
a en ee er 113,775 51,729 45.5 
Nas aa nes o vehamleindaianess $459,433 $210,324 45.8% 
Employers’ Liability 
PI Serge Ue ee ares ove nod Be hese Gidleas $47,134 $16,422 H8 
RN ie inc cin ane wpa era OES ew RK aN 5,707 3,091 54.2 
Pe 0h pint ose, sin ria Wises Balai 705,376 203,903 28.9 
IS oi a hive cine Sonera Shia aleve arrce 1,039,160 421,978 40.6 
ES CONE, Sook s basa sih G vneWemacieante’s 1,498,651 716,559 47.8 
Ie err ihn nino ccgka dha owner stun ae 124,789 9,867 7.9 
NOs 5 a seni kiln. tes Sie aes aaa 37,938 3,373 &.9 
NINN io ase a oe eto S waralntne ate 60,196 20,529 34.1 
ee a a, ee er rnrN 102,287 27,131 26.5 
EE ERE OR Ren COE Uren 53,659 6,629 12.4 
Ws oo ier oxsecini wakes aaakbrtooe es 9,147 539 5.9 
oe 139,885 47,179 33.7 
PM I i assis odin nities arava sca Wii 10,535 2,356 22.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 33,403 6,771 20.3 
CMR eke nan ewtaea sume as cacao ees 15 eis 
CN Steichen tis bee ie $3,867,867 $1,486,342 38.4% 
European General Reinsurance 
Pe RE ae ee Oe a eee $261,495 $177,356 67.8 
TN ten a chia dewscsaverd oalh's Mettesc he 57,124 %,419 63.8 
SES BA os sh cd dc enna wrnwesaweean 738,970 481,271 65.1 
en ee eee eee 274,650 101,518 37.0 
WEIS IDS. © 5 oss sds nkawneereacesdnn sc 6,216 17,814 286.56 
PRE ainn8 ooo a ia Nawinn Gaslee cab aousancne be 206,908 56,951 21.3 
IND tras a recs ts Shae side pane kpleccaanaticainn 99 313 88,120 88.7 
ee ae ae. ee ete 246,531 73,859 30.0 
INEM oe 2 ob otyit src btw whndodiald dig'S onc da estas 2,504 —2,648 we 
oo terre te ee 2,797 —12,403 err 
PRS: DO, TOME 65s 550 5a do canaeesnesd’ 12,232 293 24 
PNR I hos Pin ocd hk ee Rea dik eeewes 1,373 7 a 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............. ti 13,602 3,019 22.5 
Ee OO ag Wa ea ont gual thats o Bader cota 74,717 43,572 58.3 
WOE: SN ta cia vice wnacncneie nee sea a 135 Cae ‘ae 
NN ri Oc 6 elie eee neler waa de $2,052,974 $1,065,149 51.9% 
Excess Insurance Co. 
PI no es oe nee) OR CIA e ROE $424 $49 11.6 
PN NE crs casas ine ct aia edad cao 126,308 128,426 101.7 
CN NN 6 os. cd ccna senna weaeenion ea wcwd 44,654 1,525 3.4 


(Continued on Page 21) 


12 Leading Mutual Co’s in N. Y. State 
In 1938 Underwriting Results 























Earned Losses Incurred Loss 

Company Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 

RN NE oon oc cv oa nena ea-cbnd see wae $9,519,518 $5,075,193 53.3% 
(American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty. . 5,778,321 2,212,499 38.3 
American Mutual Liability................... 4,994,299 2,495,636 50.0 
aici g uickay on whisker acess 4,305,354 1,601,783 37.2 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity................. 2,078,363 715,385 34.4 
Merchants Mutual Casualty................. 1,779,337 801,814 45.1 
Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual........ 1,468,180 496,771 33.8 
PUI I one Sos iam wrcb ye cs ba aecas 1,404,580 558,838 39.8 
Lumber Mutual Casualty.................... 1,259,297 484,818 38.5 
Butchers Mutual Casualty................... 1,188,498 429 688 36.2 
Manhattan Mutual Automobile Casualty..... 1,111,841 468,255 42.1 
Hardware Mutual Casualty.................. 1,067,481 504,764 47.3 
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Insurance Sales vs. Troubles 
Getting Producers to Think of Something Other Than the Ills 


That Afflict Their Communities and the Sales 
Resistance That Develops Therefrom 


By Glenn E. Charlton, 


Manager, Charlton Insuranc 


In the face of crop failures, dust storms 
and depression, March, 1939, was the best 
month for new business production we 
I do not have to 


The 


have had in five years. 


ask myself why, because I know. 


reasons are as follows: 
In the Middle West the last five years 


have been a nightmare of crop failures, 


dust storms, bad credit situations, inva- 


sion of the mutuals with cheaper rates, 


e Agency, Lawrence, Kansas 


we have to, but we have no hope of win- 
ning.” 

It has been necessary 
construct the minds of the sales organiza- 
tion. To do that it was first necessary 
to construct for these salesmen a designed 
plan of work to carry on daily, report- 
ing back to the office the results of their 
calls. 


therefore to re- 


Used Visible Record Plan 


We outlined our work on the basis of 


and reduced salaries. In the 


Old Principles Well Applied 


What is generally spoken of lightly as “common sense” is something’ 
really quite uncommon. Mr. Charlton demonstrates in this article that 
by using this thing called common sense, together with intelligence and 
a reasonable amount of well directed effort, obstacles, even major obstacles, 
to production can be overcome. Part of his entirely logical argument 
centers about the old admonition: “Have a practicable plan and work it.” 
Another cardinal reason for his agency’s success, even in bad times, 
revolves around another age-old fundamental—that much overworked 
term “Service.” 3ut where the service is real, and consistent as well 
as persistent, it brings unmistakable results that are cumulative in their 
effect upon an agency’s volume. In this respect Mr, Charlton’s agency 
practices the principle of “follow through.” From what he says here it 
is evident that his policyholders recognize and appreciate the real value 
of his organization to them. 

Mr. Charlton’s agency is one of the real old ones, organized in 1861. 
He is on the executive committee of the National Association of Casualty 
& Surety Agents. 


face of all 





the new Phoenix of London Group’s vis- 


these things our own organization became 
sympathetic toward the buyer to such a 
degree that it actually hesitated to solicit 
new business and found itself agreeing 
with the customer that he could not af 


additional protection nor any 


ford any 





GLENN E. CHARLTON 


higher overhead for insurance than he 





already had to pay. 

The salesman has been groping about 
blindly in the no belief in 
himself nor his ability to offset all these 
As a group, sales- 
men have had a feeling pretty much like 
that of a high school football team play- 


cellar, with 


factors of resistance. 


ing Notre Dame 


“We will play because 


ible business record, which affords us a 
Under this 
plan it was easy to decide definitely what 


survey of our own business. 
to solicit, because we could see at a glance 
the weak spots in the assured’s protec- 
tion. In many cases the additional pre- 
miums are extremely small, but they en- 
couraged the sales organization to believe 
that there was some business to write. 

There is nothing that reacts so poorly 
on the individual salesman’s mental condi- 
tion as having hours in any day in which 
he has no definite prospect or no definite 
job to perform. If your salesmen are 
industrious and honest and want to work, 
the fact that you provide enough definite 
jobs to perform daily, so that they may 
be kept busy and feel at the end of the 
day that they have accomplished some- 
thing, will greatly increase their belief in 
themselves and in the possibility of ob- 
taining new business. 

I have just returned from a trip through 
the southwestern part of Kansas. I was 
much encouraged by the attitude of our 
Their credits are improving, 
mostly because of the ample moisture and 
Generally speak- 

somewhat de- 
pressed; their business was off approxi- 
mately 20% in 1938. 

Literature Too General 

The agent’s problem today, as always, 
is finding a market and stock companies 


agents. 


a fine wheat prospect. 


ing, the merchants are 


which can compete with the mutuals, at 
the same time refraining from tying him- 
self up with an agency contract to various 
types of insurance companies whose finan- 
cial statements and records do not war- 
rant the sale of their policies. 

The company’s problem, as I view it, 
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is the reselling of the value of using only 
the finest type and best managed stock in- 
surance companies. The average insur- 
ance company of the major type has over- 
advertised its products during the last 
three years. It has sent its agents so 
much literature and suggested so many 
types of coverage that the average agent 
knows nothing of any of these coverages 
and is making little, if any, effort to so- 
licit them. 

I find that the companies which are 
pushing one particular line of insurance 


—___— 
———=—! 


and are acquainting their agents With 
every phase of that coverage and not con. 
fusing them with so many other ideas of 
coverage, are rather successful, but the 
flooding of an agent with too many types 
of coverage at one time leaves him ina 
fog and he works none of them. 
Definite Work Each Day 

In summarizing the entire sales Situa- 
tion, at least in the Middle West, I com, 
to one definite conclusion: It may take 
all of a manager’s’ time, but if he wil 
give his salesmen a definite job every day 
and see that they perform, eliminating the 
lost time, results will be gained. Finance 
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ss 
as many accounts as possible; eliminate 
ag much collection expense as possible ; 
if you have a bad credit risk let some- 
body else have it; keep away from cheap 
help in your office—it is expensive ; elimi- 
nate the salesman without courage or be- 
lief in himself; have definite days for 
schooling and sales meetings ; insist _that 
‘ salesman maintain a new-business 
folder; at least once a week, at your sales 
meeting, have your salesmen compare and 
notify one another of the individuals they 
are working on, and perhaps, in some 
cases, trade prospects, if it is determined 
after. conference that some other man 


each 


may not meet today’s A equirements 


It is said that nothing is constant 
except change. That’s particularly 
true of your insurance require- 
ments. Last year you bought a or broker has fitted the policies to 
summer place. You put a new roof on your your risks. Furthermore, you have received a 
home. Your son started to play golf. Yesterday report that shows all the risks to which you 
you bought a dog. Last week you increased are exposed. 

your stock of merchandise for the holiday 
season. Tomorrow you will buy a new truck. 


Next week you will sign an important contract. 


If in the past you have been buying insur- 


ance policies on a hit-or-miss basis, you are 


% This is called the NEW way because it is new to most 

buyers of insurance. But as a method of fitting an insur- 
ance program to the buyer's needs, it has long been 
practised by agents of the Hareford. 



















might have more success with said pros- the company and step entirely out of the eliminate this department—I believe it pays 
pect; be very careful that your sales or- picture. That agency could have been one dividends. ; 

ganization consists of men of various ages of the largest in the Middle West had this If you can think of any more serious 
—there should be a young salesman to con- agent shown any interest in the losses competition than nature has given the 
tact the young people, a middle aged man his assureds suffered. Today it isa small Middle West during the last three or four 
for that class, etc.; watch your claim agency and will never grow any larger. years I should like to know about it. Al- 
service like a hawk—it is the only out- though the country-wide depression has 


: ; Scots Claim Expense Justified 
standing method of increasing sales. P ' caused all insurance agents trouble, just 
I watched a competitive agency in this 1 surmise that most agencies the size of add to that dust storms, crop failures, re- 
city for many years. This agency was mine have the same problem of claim over- duced income, and you may agree with me 


owned by one of the finest men I have head expense. We handle 80% of our own about some of the suggested ideas for 
ever known and he was an excellent in- local claims; the department costs $300 production, inasmuch as these ideas have 
surance man. However, when an assured or $400 a month to maintain, and we have _ produced results in our own office. If you 
would report a loss to him he would never no income from companies for handling do, then this article may have been worth 
look at the loss, but immediately notify these losses. Still, we could not afford to while reading. 


proves that yesterday's polictes 


exposed to serious losses right 
now. If you have been buying in- 


surance the NEW way, your agent 





Just Call Western Union 


To get complete information on the NEW way, 
call Western Union (in Canada, call Canadian 
The NEW Way Keeps Pace National Telegraphs) and ask for the pas 
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Century Indemnity Bulletins On 
Out-of-Ordinary Burglary Risks 


For several months past 


the Century 


Indemnity has issued to its agents 


handy little loose leaf sheets containing suggestions on how to handle out-of-the- 


ordinary burglary risks. 


Two of these bulletins are reproduced below, the first 


telling about the single policy form which will provide church organizations with 
insurance against burglaries, thefts, larcenies and holdups, and the second discussing 

: . . : : ; 
the protection available when the insured’s money spends the night in the employe’s 


home. 


The bulletins are reproduced in the hope that they will give enlightenment 


to both producers and companies faced with similar problems: 


Covering Church Collections 


One of the knotty problems which has 
previously perplexed the burglary under- 
writers was a single policy form that 
would provide church organizations with 
insurance against burglaries, thefts, lar- 
cenies and robberies (holdups). 

Practically every church, regardless of 
denomination, has its own procedure for 
the distribution and safe-keeping of its 
funds. Such funds are the result of col- 
lections, drives, fairs, bazaars and sim- 
ilar activities. 

In some instances an individual or a 
committee is assigned to the task of 
receiving and depositing those funds. In 
many instances the central point of these 
collections is not the church or the rec- 
tory, but in some individual’s home, or a 
school or a recreational center located 
in another part of the city. 

With the adoption of the church bur- 
glary, robbery, theft and larceny policy 
we believe that every known method of 
church collections is properly protected 
against those losses. The robbery (hold- 
up) section, incidentally, applies both in- 
side and outside of the church. 


Read Insuring Clause 


The best manner in which to decide 
whether the church or churches you are 


considering would be covered is by read- 


ing the insuring clause. 

I. To indemnify the assured for all loss by 
burglary, robbery, theft or larceny of property 
common in houses of worship, including money, 
securities, furnishings, musical instruments, 
hymnals, books, scrolls, paintings, pictures, vest- 
ments; gold, silver and plated ware; cathedral, 
memorial, art, stained, jeweled and plate glass; 
alter vessels, candelabra, furniture, and_ gas, 
water, plumbing, electric and other fixtures, pro- 
vided that such loss shall occur (a) within the 
church building, designated in item 2 of the 
declarations; 

(b) within the parish house, parsonage, rec- 
tory, or residence occupied by a duly constituted 
financial or administrative officer of the assured; 

(c) within any other building or part thereof 
owned or leased by or for the assured and used 
exclusively for conducting religious, educational, 
recreational or social activities therein; 

(d) outside all the aforesaid buildings but 
within the United States of America or the 
Dominion of Canada if at the time of the oc- 
currence of the loss the property stolen is in 
the personal care and custody of the assured 
or a person or persons duly authorized by 
the assured to have the care and custody of the 
insured property at such time. 

In no event shall the company be liable for 
loss of money or securities stolen from poor 
boxes or similar receptacles. 


This isa broad coverage, but one which 
receives very little attention. Still, there 
are thousands of prospects. 

Make a mental note of this out-of-the- 
ordinary coverage. 

The form and rates for this coverage 
contained in the burglary manual are for 
churches located in the United States. 


Assured’s Money in Employe’s Home 


There are many concerns, large and 
small, which by the nature of their busi- 
ness require their employes to take their 
collections home overnight and either 
deposit in the bank or deliver to the 
concern’s office the following business 
day. 

In a great many cases the assured 
(the business concern) very carefully in- 
sures those funds in his employe’s pos- 
session against messenger holdup. In 
the majority of cases the messenger hold- 
up insurance is limited to the standard 
hours of cover—from 7 a. m. to 7 p. m. 


Now it is not uncommon in an average 


neighborhood for all of the neighbors to 
know by whom each other is employed 
and the nature of the employment. Cer- 
tainly if Joe Smith takes home his em- 
ployer’s funds, well, Joe is a_ trusted 
employe and must have a good job. So 
the nature of Joe’s employment soon be- 
comes neighborhood gossip. 

Joe, being a trusted employe, carefully 
guards that money by placing it under 
his mattress or in his bureau drawer 
right under his Sunday shirt. And if, 
after Joe and his family go to the mov- 
ies, a clever crook who has heard about 
Joe’s job, carefully enters Joe’s home, 
the first and second places that he looks 
for the money are—under the mattress 
or in the bureau drawer under Joe’s 
Sunday shirt. 

There is a loss, of course, but not one 
which is covered under Joe’s employer's 
holdup policy. But that type of loss can 
be covered by extending the employer's 
holdup policy to cover in the custodian’s 
(the employe) home. To cover against 
burglary (forcible entrance) into the em- 
ploye’s home, there is an additional pre- 
mium of 2% or $20 per $1,000. To cover 
against burglary, robbery, theft or lar- 
ceny the charge is 3% or $30 per $1,000. 
These additional premiums also provide 
for an extension of the hours of cover- 
age for the full twenty-four hour period. 
There is no minimum premium for this 
extended coverage. 

Make a mental note of this out-of-the- 
ordinary coverage. 


E. W. Sawyer 


(Continued from Page 12) 


tion which must be answered after ex- 
perimentation. 


The Producer’s Dilemma 


For these and other reasons the adop- 
tion of the broader contracts in so far 
as they include the unknown hazard 
may be expected to be gradual, and 
perhaps by types or classes of business 
operations. : 

The producer finds himself in a 
dilemma. If the major part of the vari- 
ous liability covers of an insured are 
controlled by one producer, he may 
safely urge the broader contract because 
he will undoubtedly control it. How- 
ever, if he controls only a minor part 
of the insurance, urging the broader con- 
tract may result to his disadvantage, 
and to the advantage of his competitor. 

Two other serious obstacles to the 
adoption of the broader contracts ac- 
count for much of the resistance on the 
part of carriers. The first is the ab- 
sence of any degree of uniformity in 
contract language. The second is the 
lack of an adequate rating plan. 

The standardization of the provisions 
of liability contracts, upon which much 
preliminary work has been done, should 
go far to eliminate much of the con- 
fusion which now exists with respect to 
both the comprehensive and_ blanket 
policies in use. 

Rating 

The development of a satisfactory rat- 
ing plan is a much more bothersome 
problem, principally because we now 
have different rating bases for the sepa- 
rate covers. 

The most common method of rating 
the comprehensive policy at the present 
time is to use the rates which are ap- 
plicable for those covers stated in the 
policy which apply to the insured opera- 
tions. The covers for which no, pre- 
mium is initially charged apply, never- 
theless, and on audit premium is ad- 
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i ASSETS 

I Ce ih cincandeneekianes $ 726,383.41 
Y U.S. Government Bonds 1,496,273.26 
i State andmunicipal Bonds —_933,418.84 
jj Other Bonds............ 457,147.88 
(| Preferred Stocks........ 350,364.00 
1 Other Stocks. .........5. 1,064,066.00 
UL ~—- Real Estate (Home Office 

! ree 319,651.40 
b Premiums Outstanding 

L Less than 90 days..... 657,862.22 
U Accrued Interest and Mis- 

A cellaneous Assets...... 18,889.32 





Total Admitted Assets $6,024,056.33 





Chicago Dallas 
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CORPORATION 


Head Office: I 


Associated Insurance Building 


| ASSOCIATED INDEMNITY | 


Rated A (excellent) by : 
BEST'S 1 


Financial Statement . . December 31, 1938 } 
(as filed with Insurance Department of New York) y 


L. H. Mueller, Chairman of the Board 
EASTERN DEPARTMENT 


90 John Street New York City - 
R. L. Inglis, Resident Vice-President j 
OTHER BRANCH HEAD OFFICES: ; 


Portland, Ore. 


a6 ALA i 1 a on aa 


San Francisco, California 


LIABILITIES - 
Reserve for Unearned 4 
PUES ccncnevces . $ 870,173.00 +F 
Reserve for Losses...... 2,671,646.98 
Reserve for Taxes and J 
NE: ccc rsicsaness 491,082.91 
Reserve for Miscellane- 
ous Liabilities ....... 22,768.49 
Reserve for Security Fluc- 
tuations and Contingen- 
cies 
Capital 
Surplus 


-++-$ 750,000.00 
--++ 1,000,000.00 


238,745.95 


Surplus to Policyholders 1,750,000.00 4 


Aachen aisles . $6,024,056.33 & 
L. S. Moorhead, President 


Los Angeles 
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justed on the basis of the actual exig. 
ence of hazards during the policy 
period. If the policy provides automat, 
coverage of newly acquired premise 
and of newly created hazards, premiyn 
for these exposures is likewise adjustej 
upon audit, 

The premium for the blanket Policy js 
presently computed by much the same 
method, except that an over-all percent. 
age may be charged as premium for the 
unknown hazards. 

These methods of computing premiums 
are unfortunately somewhat theoretical 
and it is often difficult to determine the 
formula which produced the premiyn 
which was actually collected. Probably 
competition between rating plans js 
common, 


Normal Trend Toward Broader 
Contracts 


The questions most frequently asked 
by producers are: “How do the carriers 
feel about insuring the unknown haz- 
ard?” “What is the attitude of the car- 
riers toward the blanket or all cover 
policy?” “What is the attitude of the 
insurance departments ?” 

It can safely be said that carriers jn 
general are not seriously opposed to the 
use of the comprehensive policy, prin- 
cipally because it does not insure up- 
known hazards and can be rated upon 
a basis which for the transition period js 
reasonably adequate and satisfactory, 

There is a reluctance on the part of 
many carriers to encourage the broad 
use of the blanket policy. This is in 
part due to fear of the unknown hazard, 
except with respect to types of business 
in which operations are definitely sta- 
bilized. But the reluctance is due more 
often to the fear that the use of the 
blanket policy will spread faster than a 
sound rating procedure can be developed. 
This explains why certain companies 
which carry the burden of stabilizing lia- 
bility insurance rates and rating prac- 
tices, although no less sympathetic to 
the objectives of blanket insurance, take 
the position that its growth must not be 
permitted to outrun sound rating prac- 
tice. 

In general insurance departments, 
like the carriers, believe that the normal 
development of liability insurance is in 
the direction of broader contracts. But 
many of them believe that it is more 
important to the insuring public that the 
carriers soundly rate their business than 
that insureds have blanket contracts. 
Therefore, they are strongly interested in 
seeing the growth of the blanket lia- 
bility policy accompanied by a corre- 
sponding development in methods by 
which it may be soundly rated. 

The ideal method of rating a blanket 
liability policy is to have one rate base, 
and to develop one rate for each in- 
sured, the use of which will produce a 
proper premium for all of the liability 
hazards of that particular insured. Cou- 
pled with the ideal rate we should have 
an ideal experience rating plan which 
will quickly reflect the results of the in- 
sured’s efforts to eliminate accidents. 
Such an ideal plan would enable liability 
insurance to fullfill adequately its func- 
tion of preventing losses. But the at- 
tainment of the ideal is yet far in the 
future. 


Steady Progress Being Made 


The situation may be briefly sum- 
marized as follows: The trend toward 
development of broader liability con- 
tracts has the support of nearly every 
one interested in liability insurance—the 
insured, the insurer, the producer and 
the supervising authorities. The degree 
of support varies in accordance with the 
degree of responsibility of the individual 
for stability in liability insurance. the 
individual whose responsibility is slight 
is inclined to be impatient with the de- 
lay. The individual whose responsibility 
is heavy may be perturbed over what 
appears to him to be too rapid progress. 
The important fact is that we are prog- 
ressing slowly, to be sure, but steadily. 
It is more essential that we keep prog- 
ressing in the right direction than that 
we make haste with doubt as to the 
path we are traveling. 

“Wisely, and slow: they stumble that 
run fast.” 
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New York State Experience Lansing Agents Take Active Part 
. > e 
ae ae Se oe In Furthering a Safety Program 
Premiums —_ to Loss A_campaign to obtain adoption of a strom by _ Archie Millard, president, 
Earned Prems.Earned Ratio traffic safety program, sketched in a Grand Rapids association. 
asad 205.1 report of a survey made through the The report was explained and com- 
Workmen’s COMP. .....-seeeeeeee cere eens 41,052 84,184 156 efforts of the Grand Rapids Association mented upon by Harold F. Hammond, 
Fidelity .---+ee reece eececeeeeeseerecceeees 5,937 a 33 of Insurance Agents, was expected to be safety expert in National Conservation 
Surety --++->> "Si al cll al a et rile 19,308 25,73: 133.: launched last week at a meeting spon- Bureau of the Association of Casualty 
Burglary and Theft . 2.0... +e .eeeee renee renee 658 1 2 sored by the Grand Rapids Safety Coun- & Surety Executives. He said that traf- 
Steam BR er ree eee 51 eoee cil. The session, at which study was to fic accidents have been costing approxi- 
Machinery... cee cece reece erence rene ences 263 (02 al be given to the survey recommenda- mately $750,000 annually in Grand 
Auto Prop. Damage ....--.-++-+eeeeee eee es —92 —2, aos tions, was addressed by D. Grant Rapids and that this expense can be 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 504 —888 —1%6.1 Mickle, Ann Arbor, member of the Jen- greatly pein if the suggested pro- 
? son, Bower & Farrell organization, who gram is carried out. 
Totals... ...++seeeee cere ee eeeeereees $239,067 $237,956 9.5% prepared the survey report, and by Paul The report, he noted, recommends 
Exchange Mutual Indemnity . ¥ J. Hoffman, president, Studebaker Corp. creation of a police traffic bureau of 
Auto Liability ........seseeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees $298,051 $178,081 59.6 and head of the Automotive Safety forty-four members with an inspector 
I io) saxiicegetcapbanisenns gh 42/511 17,455 3 Ponsmeten ond = trafic euuinecr. The sunmect, 
Workmen’s Comp. .....:ceccessescsccceess 574,842 151,006 26.3 At Work More Than Year he said, is virtually a requisite inasmuch 
Auto Prop. Damage............+s+seeeeeees 89,134 45,884 51.5 The recommendations which, if car- as he would be vital to carrying out the 
fate COMSION 2. cccosesvcesscescccvesccees 1,022 94 9.2 ried out, would put Grand Rapids in proposed standardization of traffic sig- 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 6,723 2,399 35.7 the van of cities respecting traffic safety nals and markings, construction of by- 
- programs, were formally presented to passes, and provision of through traffic 
soho ta i eae cicmeewaaee $1,012,883 $394,919 39.0% the city government at a meeting of the arteries and truck routes. Other major 
Factory Mutual Liability agents’ association, to which city off- recommendations of the report were: 
I in cis cese peimcewanewunens 515,815 109,322 21.2 cials and safety experts were invited. enactment of an_ ordinance requiring 
RMN actgs dati gvisrreranaceednnssoins 276 aris sews Formal presentation of the survey re- pedestrians as well as vehicle operators 
RE GO TRONS cancasacse cos cscvendens 561 tis 3 sad port, covering work of more than a year, to obey traffic signals; stiffening of fines 
Ree I, IR a as i006 mime ead yxaapneenre 93,421 37,823 40.5 was made to City Commissioner Wal- for parking violations. 
SINT cones ct ndicoewsanxancuuneens 39,940 18,057 45. 
bec - © AG General Reinsurance Corp. 
ee ane ere seeeeees $650,013 $165,202 25.4% POON Galeton gaxs casas = i RhisOhiskediaewiias $82,054 $44,682 54.5 
Farm Bureau Mutual Automobile — 2 C0 pene hRESIIpRite 16,622 8,939 53.8 
Auto Liability ........+sssesereeeeeerereees $11,239 $2,083 A EE ALR 229,354 118,192 51.5 
Auto Prop. Damage............sceeeeeeeee 2,180 1,366 ee, Ne cco savuansoranietas 125,331 7,366 6.3 
Re COBIOR oo ose eco scccenctnwesseensiews 694 312 45.0 WO I oo oii die woes aearedaeiacacmae 50,161 "500 1.0 
RN I oe leth orn, ca cue citi eamrnare Serato 8 meee pak Pubdiiey gg RNa: SI aro gee er eee 84,737 11,123 13.1 
Meola ocwniieecins 6 6S 6 UMS Cee ee lO 
Fidelity & Casualty pe a)”. a a 100,021 19,606 19.7 
as ie Tonal Fa Rehan cite chan ale ane Cire ee $262,490 $170,055 64.8 TN SS aE I Ne gece Pan 1,551 et vhs 
ih FAs delete pire uid orator ve 43,565 32,972 75.7 Machinery 2 AE SE Oke ee ee ee eee Oe 73 
ere ere rrr 1,254,208 366,142 29.2 , ae” ea eee ee 5,232 
rer ere 989,828 400,498 40.5 PRN INR as aia don 0 cage vient ain nS astdin- aco ns 248 
EES COIR: oxo 55.06 00 acesecnceeeeses 1,462,628 951,141 65.0 Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 17,156 
MEE iesccowcemtines-snraciawbetvewemnbeces 498,010 34,925 7.0 os 
NN os ii a etn sigh Geiger airman seer 272,644 95,486 35.0 TO i a ie ee ate ares $765,286 $262,046 34.2% 
Plate Glass cepa TEAEO RSE Ce HACE + ORO DOD 120,800 39,823 33.0 General Transportation Casualty 
ee a eS: | Se rene 212,773 82,500 38.8 WOUREEEIE CO, cei cwccsn conus ae paeseasles $59,824 $32,553 54.4 
INN is \v crocus ora wrk parse x sare pla nierloea 70,007 6,713 9.6 ent 
MME oct esata opp eneecsmeanmaneeeas 33,946 1,412 4.2 NE End enti aay asblat $59,824 $32,553 54.4% 
Wee FD, COIN. 6. ciccincicscceceorcesess 271,139 90,416 33.3 Glens Falls Indemnity 
PN GND iiss cencwcnsecseneratererset ys 10,755 4,019 RR banc en poner $54,236 $22,610 41.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 29,563 —325 —1.1 | eee RprEriRR ne 4,405 1,973 44.8 
PT RANE ii cca cde emia unw tebesee cena 724,736 294,754 40.7 
OE air ccaryicsiinoneeinsipven’ $5,532,356 $2,275,777 Cee WE iin aricecacvacknesinivenancnune 424,246 150,763 35.5 
Fidelity & Deposit ES TORI, o.oo c5i<.scnaed ares seassona sus 590,308 316,496 53.6 
I edie aa an nis SoS aR SOERR ROSES $923,215 $104,615 iL3 ta ody a acu cuestues Ptpintanniexa cannes 67,014 5,251 7.8 
| RRR, eR EO re 662,293 88,870 ., 4 Ree a eenese 132,204 19,035 14.4 
Bs ecsicbn sie tis hecnan caus vaeines 77,297 31,930 . 2 £ ~ ee RReRRIeret aaeiae ae 51,319 19,011 37.0 
NES GUN PMBNE: 5 « ccsn'o-ossceerececnwason 351,005 122,906 35.0 eas BME TWEE, oiskcicnicswossasyeneeoss 88,213 16,775 19.0 
Pe I oo esis ak eaaisesies<scuiaanee 163,615 83,419 51.0 
FOO in ona rnscsccsacencnssesvecese $2,013,810 $348,321 SR ME, Sips ociccpecnay cron ohana anders 7,64 4,466 58.4 
Fireman’s Fund Indemnity Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 14,936 —502 —34 
EI os rion sh veka sea en ee era rahe eee aes $58,153 $22,036 37.9 
DE itidnicininsenethlaken ree baneaeh 11,167 4,302 38.5  iteciesccduricnasiatn tela piiesstes 2,322,876 $934,051 40.2% 
IO AMNINE osc: gse's Kicter'y oe wie grad! b miciminre ube 632,320 178,680 28.3 Globe Indemnity 
Other Liability ............- cesses eeeeeeees 337,177 139,194 Me, Rh ete wa, cee cdvndéinevanin xs canes $81,856 $35,438 43.3 
Workmen’s Comp. ......++.++0eseeseeeeees 622,889 326,776 = = oeeereeneneee 21,507 9,110 42.4 
Fidelity ....0..ccesccccsccsecssscensccovecs 28,304 4,630 ee ac oe sic echubiumbissiaanwes 1,452,783 522,863 %.0 
tr rr 34,498 —1,419 —.1  vienincodumanieasesraaaee 1,097,010 408,153 37.2 
IN 5 tec es earn eatneaieeh 33,657 12,592 37.4 WEE © SND ha soon cae ieesccceaes aes 1,618,895 713,123 44.0 
Burglary and Theft..............seseeeeees 54,402 17,393 sf = Ee eer eree ree 222,119 40,669 12.3 
Auto Prop. Damage..........+++ssseseeeees 115,523 47,446 41.1 | SERENE RR ERIE CI 96,935 30,413 31.4 
A NES one ran nh emocainmesiteiersis 4,474 1,449 32.4 PUN ec ok wakin annum nen lease 100,065 32,850 32.8 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 17,325 3,278 18.9 Burgos and ne a stores oe dahil pea os ae . 25.0 
TEINS onc Guetta Eadanndids acoancnets 08 10; 16.5 
TI in ennsghevnscccasiverenexess $1,949,889 $756,357 J tié‘(‘“‘éiR RG REER aE 10,587 871 8.2 
First Reinsurance SE TO, SION ios Sco Soca sisanins cess 296,515 114,717 38.7 
EE, SidnadanesSieminsascnnnnvieneneves $26,102 $7,470 jr 32. | eRe eae 17,354 8,151 47.0 
chi oe ea hale ween Oe Haar 1,671 —5,411 —323.8 Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 29,984 4,284 14.3 
ROMs. cc whence saa naires donee ee 94 ree ees eee a ie 
NN AMINE onto yc esnndasencduseuemesions —3,302 —3,501 —106.0 I a A i a $5,358,598 $1,995,231 37.2% 
Other INE dix ca Kccnnisie ston parom-amaresoieas err —753 feat Great American Indemnity 
PE eee a ieeninanlau aa eiteap oak pues ae —5 PE Bo se eaeork $a sabe aS IAR ss mache ahs Ms $26,504 $6,449 24.3 
CE Pian nicccs ccceetasbanenes 116 I aac rr dare kchaitersnadn das ba hea 1,742 32 18 
Re Eee ee ne ee 669,626 290,606 43.4 
Io chu e pa ieee kee $24,587 —$2,106 FI: CNN ERM aig oie slevcicicncdnle-binisiciernn owdienene 826,836 456,327 55.2 
General Accident io ee ee 827,329 693,950 83.9 
RN oes San a nace clgelesa-amia ge eons $89,935 $29,104 32.4 IN Sono eae os a ee wR Stade neater oath 101,634 21,770 21.4 
MS a a enna necewndeaexuneera 59,896 26,478 44.2 SIN rckce cers au sae aS AeA ai dance e eecers 104,084 36,539 35.1 
PRONE EE 3,187,883 913,150 9. RRR R Eee A ee ei 85,414 33,952 39.7 
RR MINN ics ice canon nen ims win are ess 397,333 124,415 31.3 SE IR BION oe ocho vanansaricaisom cen 66,226 17,498 20.4 
MEE COIR. 5. is tnncouwcensweanwenes 623,700 337,436 54.1 Se ee ee 139,454 53,115 38.1 
2 RO ES ea re orn er 25,663 9,007 Be PREIS oss. vain osennciencabecsndalees 4,259 1,089 25.6 
I WEE BUG 5 xs sccacasnencesseveens 63,012 19,544 31.0 Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 19,379 6,712 34.6 
NNT ID os os since bone Sesieneekeuarneans 14,123 —l1 —.1 PEE ce ag ienon a Soc eeaaneas 172 2,361 1372.7 
MI ao 2a cd ca niet ete RRR 1,739 43 2.5 : eae ee 
Ws OL DIMI 55 csv cicentesecawa eee 606,445 256,286 42.3 Rha wie ala ace aa tet cele $2,872,659 $1,620,400 56.4% 
RRS a eG or eee neers mae 19,298 11,007 57.0 Greater New York Taxpayers Mutual 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.............. 10,124 1,455 14.4 COU A fics Sons acaaeen Vaekbareca cence $1,468,180 $496,771 33.8 
De ic isvestcawicicieianaciiese $5,099,151 $1,727,974 33.9% iaivcicnaisinesskiucaieeseictacs $1,468,180 $496,771 33.8% 
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ane tate? Aetna’s 46th Sales Sch —— 
renee Incurred to Loss etna s ales ool “Safety” Check a Bail | 
zarned Prems. Earned Rati i H S Dail | 
Hardware Mutual Casualty . See Filled to Its Capacity Sponsors of the safe driver a 
Auto Liability ........... 0c eee sence ener ees $439,854 $173,644 39.5 Recent changes in the casualty and plan probably never anticipated the 
GUNES EMTEED cee sarnicccnensonnesereccrsees 63,311 21,319 33.7 surety business, and the recognition of | |@ “Safety” check paid to an insured 
W orkmen’s Comp. ........+-0+seeeereeeeeres 421,671 252,736 59.9 the great sales opportunities which these for a year’s careful driving would be 
UE NOD, ieee ascanakadscsenasaasegesaedaxns 21,409 8,281 38.7 changes offer to alert, well informed in- offered as bail but here’s the sto 
eee MN TRON, ci gics cavcctecnscacure 4,038 281 7.0 surance agents, is one of the reasons it came over the Associated Pr vs 
Auto Prop. Damage...........0.seeeeeeeeeees 95,018 40,224 42.3 why the forty-sixth session of the wire recently: 7 
\uto Collision ........... EATER CSNY 17,731 7/826 441  Actna’s home office casualty and surety |, Grand Forks, N. D.—Ernest y 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............+---- 4,449 453 10.2 sales course, which opened April 24, is Johnson of this city was arrested for 
wd = an _. - _____ filled to capacity. Attending are fifty- speeding today. As $5 bail he posted 
ee ee $1,067,481 $504,764 47.3% four men, many of them seasoned insur- | @ Check for $5.02 issued to him by an 
_ Hartford Accident and Indemnity ance producers. Twenty applications had insurance company and labeled “saf 
OP oon pycodekiaravie Car sisesnss $183,144 $92,304 504 to_be turned down. driving reward.” He told the judge 
i aasicated ae iesiersbinkertinennsuns 13,960 8,112 58.1 By the time these men return to their | he got it for driving 200000 miles 
Auto Liability .............ceeceecceeeeseees 1,665,605 513,306 30.8 homes after the intensive, five weeks | Without an accident. “| 
oe oe a ee ee roy 464,269 33.3 _" they will have traveled 72,960 7 | 
Norkmen’s Comp. ...-..6-.00-00eeee eee ees 2,334,205 934,884 40.1 miles. One-third of th nding at close ; 
Fidelity .........ceeeeeee cece cece e eee eeneeees 603,409 195,637 32.4 are from west of the Missiccipp! Rives + dagen ps aaa present field situa. 
Surety POI A AT LRT ONT Ee 368,464 46,899 12.7 and one-fifth of them are from the pent ye ae ae 
PEM GUND occ sccnsnnccccnsesvccescecernesne 114,270 43,785 38.3 Pacific Coast. They will spend an esti- A a I . i 
NES OUD BONN csisc ccc ccs csrsiecseconses 384,017 123,872 32.3 mated total of $7,500 out of their own al “ee cae te enene jo Oa 
Auto Prop. Damage...........-..+++00++e0+: 362,897 110,255 30.4 pockets in order to attend the sales 7 ‘dl _* — business which officials 
Auto Collision... .... cece cescsceeeenee 30.061 13,009 43.3 course. — Se ce ao to ee 
Yther Prop. Damage and Coll............... 67,264 40,185 59.7 Everything possible has be a Se oe ee eee 
FE OY GNU PON oes cenivadissccsenecs 759 300 39.5 increase the effectiveness ae ee $1000 ‘single Innit seaauaas rd > 
- — ~ A new public address syst ; been ww $5 i Se, es 
ON cine scene ntunsxscnnoh $7,522,712 $2,586,907 344% installed in the schoolroom an aoe ae See reeees Sees Pee 
_ Hartford Steam Boiler the instructors in charge of the ‘an pee egpe of retrospective rating; a. 
Steam I a io yc wiersithtg. thea GA $340,242 $31,747 9.3 have just returned from an pelt ae - > eens contract by the 
EER etre ere eee eee 142,013 30,987 21.8 trip through the field where they talked oad te ceauiee Ganeer is wae 
ee ae ai 20 saggl  peeecBicnm orgy : ‘ ising interest in i 
na see eo _—— _ hundreds of agents and observed forms of security contracts. Various 
. Lang Indemnity —_ — 
Accident .....0..cecec rene eeee cc te eee eeeceees $5 $202 4,040.0 Loss 
FN CE OTT FECT CT RE CTT ECT 163,484 94,190 ae iums ae 
oi cadncuecnicipacnaescees 110.469 18,446 167 omen wane ie nod eee 
DED COND. SisicnesctacivenwneKde nom te 2.763 Surety ...... —— rems. Earned Ratio 
SE aia tis vnsanasevanncarsenssve nics 140,046 48,799 BE ict ccs cxkacspennasseerants 2is7 OG 21 
PE pidcann os chssensevkecdasrsetienveds oe’ 11,239 3,800 33.8 Burglary and Theft.................0.0.0000. 52, sia? a 
CN es ceva euan nani ted 24,223 10,283 42.5 RY a a ae ace au uade pe ey 25.0 
ey ae | Sn reer 87,983 44,118 50.1 Machinery ............ nigthuahthamadaiaaned wan —— py 
Auto Prop. DN is eencandeeseeeenteres 30,763 10,931 35.5 Auto Prop. Damage...............sscc0e0ee 53, a a 
PE CAME ona css c cept Seeistereacenrce sue 632 218 34.5 Ni NIU so achat caccaneneninnens rr —— = 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 510 667 130.8 Other Prop. Damage oY Re alates Me = = 
ee = vote eke ee 2 Ceedie Ss ene EINE NHUEhe es co cece cescccce s ) 4 
Be a pai cain at aes ae eee GUE Ce TIME occ ais ccensacevviseuaientewacs 286,728 229,774 80.1 
Hudson Mohawk Mutual Casualty 7 Totals..... 
EINE s33.csaisccarrannansaseenganss $3,818 $1,221 32.0 London & Lancashire Indemnity — =a 7 
EE NE hairs denis ria aA eee neninies 178,351 79,699 44.7 REMNOME o 5 cevink ca une , 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 384 nae rey |_| EEE sETeT Nandan: aimepnID are “ee = 
ce A ee a ce en ee , “ 374 
FORM. verinrecnsrencesnereseereeess $182,553 $80,920 44.3% Other Liability aaa aidalta sbeanoemaentes pyr iene ry 
itm tamene te a he A or ts. 9 ON legen daa aiba teat 280, 135,711 48.4 
BEE oti caurdcpatagiuasssTedseneseercesay $73,019 $33,128 45.4 RED finctadednddiclooamscanpicesivisiennpenans ot wy ay 
ae os se abndcingwnsiaaeobatas 7,097 2,984 BO FE sin bestia Ines inched catins <atipeukets ae pos eS 
NE on oxi scisecanvasiennsesentao 670,517 126,665 B,C esac nsitnaleniencanixaatnn nest 40302 ae “ 
SDL “peeeareresserrovresrtnrs: 595,141 121,668 204 3urglary and Theft......................000. 3096 gre er 
Workmen's Comp. ...0...eccsesccecenenenons 463,085 337.168 72% Auto Prop. Damage....................22..2. ates ee = 
Fidelity «.+.2.2+sssesescsseseseerereresscee 424,994 56,494 GER I I iris crcnasernsrs sev ersicsions 6,685 3.260 8 
eer ne ee 265,809 —406 une Other Prop. Damage : °  aeeagny 609 ‘aa , 
— ME conc cawivesctatved ehearsamdanscen 45,713 16,459 36.0 a ee een ree _ -” 136 
EE OUD ou wa cniu scien uinsitannniane 214,323 0.194 14.1 Totals c 
Auto Prop. Damage..........+++.0e+e+eeees 137,366 47,332 34.5 Bentee ‘Matuai ‘Casualty -_ SS — saaeata te 
ca ewacien ian 7370 814 11.0 Auto Liability ....... 7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll..............-. 24,029 3,720 15.5 Other Liability ......................... eee. ioe errr “1 
Credit or Sprinkler (Sprinkler).............. 7,495 4,987 66.5 Workmen’s Comp. scobttitiecScsaieh insta sank ties: 1013723 421°304 its 
See verse aren acadgindan Auto Prop, Dam: = : ; - alan spicata . ar ce : 
eta ere ined almacaing $2,935,958 $781,207 266% Auto Collision wre LRT 5072 OI aS 
Interboro Mutual Indemnity Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ “n ; a re 
a DEE Gacinties cikaehas ankcdmiensnonns $734,297 $213,994 ae ere or —_ asi 
I ies ari cntasenkexenveesas 135,347 -_57,756 42.7 Totals 5 
b sg —- SN lag ates elias a ee etal Sg oo 379,485 36.8 Manhattan Mutual Automobile Casualty Co ahaa sateen —_ 
Auto Prop. Damage....... easdedevessneces ns 175,02 64,551 36.9 PM TAME avsibac dob in bab eascs ; 2. 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 7 2,640 —401 = 52 Auto Prop. Damage................ ssdigamoaie er a2 a = 
RS etd duhci dae iineniiodlngmanars $2,078,363 715,385 34.49 Tot $468 
Jamestown Mutual sional vias PO omega _ satin an am 
Auto Liability ..........0eeee cece cence ee ees $493,678 $163,366 33.1 Auto LIADINGy 200062055: . $336,360 5 
Other Liability ct, SUR Cee Bee Ee 51,325 14,174 276 ee nine deus 7 pat jl ae 
DORR Co. . pececcceneaescasnawese 729,427 332,211 45.5 Workmen’s Comp. .........-.-cscccccecceeee pd — —as 
Auto Prop. Damage............sssseseseeees 121,546 45.191 SE. ) rset iaats tcastvesavidenenicieath Ae oa vo 
= ete EES eA 7/306 3,827 52.4 3urglary and Theft........................0. read a = 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...............- 1,298 69 5.3 Auto Prop. A Ae RA = = a 
te —— moe... ye nT 
SE Cre ETE TTT Te $1,404,5 558,838 8% Other Pre amage ¢ IW... ... see eee : ' 
Liberty See 5 $5588 39.8 ther Prop. Damage and Coll................ 179 40 22.3 
ER aoe oa ks Dr adiandsd ve PU Rene uuee $9,678 13,926 7 
CE ccgavicas incanesahacnianaieas 1,960,724 F33260 73 Maryland. Casualty — ee — ee — 
Other Liability LS a a ee rr 1,118,260 307,338 27.5 Accident ...... 
Workmen’s Comp. .......--+++se0eeeeeeeeees 5,787,881 3,740,478 64.6 GIES PNM a ac AO Oa A a ered “! 
Rc taeland cpa chic Se salads inc apnsith 118156 68,954 SER MN WII ook vin ccévnsdcavsivevcassarans 9201422 1313 or 
Plate Glass .......... eee eeeeeeeeee teeter eees 13,627 10,291 75.5 EI cn se se re 51. = 4 
INE CONE BOOED coin o cwke snee ran aeeeanieieae 46,136 19,387 42.0 Workmen’s Comp aint eatndin ec duiaie dana payed ping es 
A DO, COI io cise odinln a vies cnltesces 388,134 151,222 39.0 Fidelity : RISE LO te OH! son poe <= ote 
ERE ea rer 31,135 15,548 49.9 SAE OETA ERE RII BN gt pen es 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 45,787 12.789 27.9 Plate Glass bE ills YAOI SAREE: oe —— po 
- Rurglary and Theft.................c..s0c00 , 59, } 
RS oaks chadihesn wmkaeerererwaN ns $9,519,519 5,075,193 53.3% Ste RN ee ee Cn ee ie “ 
London aap ge ae $5,075, 53.3% : = Liidlcekniecwakmabaee teu aeees ae 7 63 
ME ee aan accu cunedia $9,226 $1,878 204 Auto Prop. Damage...................cccee. . 
i, fy sa caancerversve rene 88 -— a hla .............................. ant oie Es 
Amo Liability ..........0eeeccscccessceereees 275,652 112,648 40.9 Other Prop. Damage and aaa eta 18.704 oo = 
ther Liability a Oath Ata ia ek ance RAE 176,133 75,313 42.8 Credit or Sprinkler (Sprinkler).............. t a = 
h an Oo es per 493,193 359,510 a oe eee ee as 320) 156 
reels cs Sidi awebannrcsaneteat ” 06 9249 —9634. 
) 9,249 9634.4 SS Sn ae ee $3,332,308 $1,587,799 47.6% 
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Massachusetts Bonding and Ins. Co. 
Accident PPTTTTTRILEPE Ee 


Fidelity 2+ +-scceeeee cess ereeeeeeceeeeeeeeees 


eee PRO E EHH e EEE 


Merchants Indemnity 
Accident 
Auto. Liability 
Other Liability 
NE, COME | so icaccsa kas weeseeus's sesaroe 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
Geteey and TRE. .0..0+.-cccrreevesecesess 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 


a ae or yl never 
Merchants Mutual Casualty 

Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
CR, ic aes ceca sien aaneweeassson 
Plate Glass 
ee SI 6c cs bars Rasen needles 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
NOE, INE cece ccnenaceccostedoeess 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
IO MON ins gn vaca ceecewesseanes 
I N,N onc eke deus cease tunnesine 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 
Credit or Sprinkler (Sprinkler)............. 


I st aise os Fahd one ca oA a 


Mutual Boiler 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 


CE A et Ree ee eee tee 
Mutual Casualty 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
ee Ee a err Eee 
Oe WW. BIE 6 5 ose nkcrecacocess otis 


jE En SSE ESN ate ae per arene 
National Casualty 


Accident 
Health 


ae! i 5 : ere 
Co ee 
Auto Collision 


ia elas isa teat tnte nich areca vate 
National Grange Mutual Liability 
Auto Liability 
ee ere re 
Auto Collision 


NS ici oie ai hed cn oso Ro ee SE 
_. National Surety Corp. 
WO en ae Ae ty css face Saha Keer vIOs 


Burglary Mats teeiwoudnsecsnaeaie 
RIGO OF DPCM RIOT Sisk cvicincavanreesaewncnne 


NI cnc-catea cee nead use decreas 
New Amsterdam Casualty 

Accident 
gd cain 2 a rrrart h aicent a Sa mee Ate 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
Fidelity 
Surety 


Plate Glass 


eee eee eee ee 






































Losses 
Premiums Incurred to Loss 
Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
$131,727 $33,026 25.1 
4 5,307 68.2 
i 200,327 30.1 
747,743 274,430 36.7 
1,096,495 630,888 57.5 
215,025 30,181 14.0 
,366 108,833 79.8 
73,724 33,0 44.9 
102,331 29,475 28.8 
134,995 53,917 39.9 
3,193 2,750 86.1 
21,439 2,905 13.6 
$3,423,691 $1,465,118 42.8% 
$656 $56 8.5 
82,079 25,336 30.9 
17,491 3,127 17.9. 
4,706 we sigue 
19.218 6,467 33.7 
3,907 1,547 39.6 
610 481 78.9 
$128,667 $37,050 28.8% 
$55,364 $36,869 66.6 
1,133,829 493,483 43.5 
45,894 16,753 36.5 
260,556 152,565 58.6 
10,068 3,622 36.0 
253,600 87,146 34.4 
16,913 9,473 56.0 
3,113 1,903 61.1 
$1,779,337 $801,814 45.1% 
$130,442 $39,004 29.9 
139,407 77,773 55.8 
484,151 212,004 43.8 
499 438 208,772 41.8 
119,379 99,069 83.0 
15,030 —10,822 —/2.0 
56,600 21,058 37.2 
96,038 35,424 36.9 
53,388 17,997 33.7 
80,366 31,609 39.3 
3,254 1,332 40.9 
8,674 —106 —12 
979 389 39.7 
$1,687,146 $733,503 43.5% 
$19,350 $2,250 11.6 
14,249 1,838 12.9 
$33,599 $4,088 12.2% 
$14,129 $3,771 26.7 
1,903 751 39.5 
105,591 50,949 48.3 
4,096 1,346 32.9 
$125,719 $56,817 45.2% 
$186,747 $89,112 47.7 
100,465 47,498 47.3 
171,688 33,735 19.6 
151,251 47,714 31.5 
183,180 87,485 47.8 
3,946 8.142 206.3 
8,120 3,250 40.0 
21,855 8,324 38.1 
29,205 11,081 37.9 
33,776 11,508 34.1 
1,147 207 18.0 
2,995 —9 —.3 
$894,375 $348,047 38.9% 
$496,392 $150,875 30.4 
116,389 39,274 33.7 
11,680 4,874 41.7 
$624,461 $195,023 31.2% 
$839,181 $400,761 47.8 
904,460 —15,079 —1.7 
40,789 21,084 §1.7 
435,916 162,745 37.3 
eae —10 mvs 
$2,220,346 $569,501 25.6% 
$86,739 $49,743 57.3 
5,733 —1,738 — IOs 
938,796 378,629 40.3 
770,679 190,500 24.7 
1,232,797 924,960 75.0 
142,617 46,593 32.7 
154,272 83,628 54.2 
124,150 43,062 34.7 
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Losses 
Premiums Incurred to Loss 
Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
DUPTIAEY GRE TWET sos socin csdcccincersacce 103,258 23,141 22.4 
Ri PU, PO avian ccs sce vehe dienes 195,884 90,236 46.1 
PE SIN fcr wits isos a GleakiaeUiadas adie wwoorsenn 4,771 2,218 46.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll.........:....5% 40,633 8,897 21.9 
2 CR ean re Peet ert at Ae $3,800,329 $1,839,869 48.49 
New York Casualty 
Pate TERE cae. pias kN scanner Stseriareiescels $198,644 $94,366 47.5 
NE FPR oa ciciie.sdinwis 40. 0etero-aureaa ae neem 147,943 51,055 34.5 
EE BI Bios ra saeoaaunrsmcesaee wie 123,427 67,086 54.4 
NNN oe wasdcachoniiadeante coaewehaesnaneeees 80,485 4,783 5.9 
DN eke orca ors sew pa@ Pm GLW RRESIarO E'S 61,980 11,345 18.3 
PN IN PS 5M rnb anda wwapeennadatintine 55,444 21,523 38.8 
je ae Ee | | ee ee 26,933 6,238 23.2 
PS: TOD: DIGG ee i ckiccssieense veut 47,073 20,964 44.5 
Me a a i ici es vain ioe bid 2,049 1,707 83.3 
Other Prop, Damage and Coll................86 8,577 1,956 22.8 
eis oh a ck ces ee kte seuss 752,555 $281,023 37.3% 
New York Printers and Bookbinders Mutual 
Ps) TOU 6 oo sic kaos oe Ose cee Kae os adasem $240 $144 60.0 
eines ca ndnacsndeain cine ass 340,138 154,184 45.3 
AUG FIOG. TMMIBE  ososccwccvesseceseseoane 46 ae ee 
pl SE a ne re ene $340,424 $154,328 45.3% 
Norwich Union Indemnity 
MS FS et es aoe a ark Son ang eva dereee $7,201 $2,385 33.1 
a Sta on va cing sia ein a ate GREEN 726 —3%6 —46.3 
RMN MMMM 68 ss x pean arkahR oe Ae RO 21,514 —63,819 —296.6 
PE SANE, ee snie nana anaes thea aeedens es 10,220 1,311 12.8 
We I, kins ecccdsine te cusgascvessad 7,582 34,334 452.8 
ig RO EE SE or rere 3,346 1,269 37.9 
de GR |S er 2,778 —924 —33.3 
A a ee, ee err 5,131 1,822 38.5 
Mi SOI, 62 oa sis ook sc a acanw ese nwirk swine we 433 —180 —41.6 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll,............... 170 —197 —115.9 
FROME enc accisl car cseeatasutdvel hte. bib sash lal ie $59,101 $—24,335 41.2¢ 
Occidental Indemnity 
Noa airs en eae wardad + saea awk $1,221 $3,750 307.1 
PIN Moa deco: ack wih Kiso DAE Sie mine eines pains 750 
CO PI 5 ooo va rianieewreccaciasienciavewne'ses 6,447 17,392 269.8 
VCORE D:. COUN ink cd.nsacteacskusauneses 7,491 6,863 91.6 
NNN oc hace te dk dunciekaa ve hoeeens tum iate 891 269 30.2 
Moa aia meen ata ale awiennd eh ores 138 ee acid 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................5.+ 861 170 19.7 
PMI eee cunt cia ints tie hah : $17,049 $29,194 171.2% 
Ocean Accident and Guarantee 
PI es ies claro aig pen auan eam anes $68,394 $15,908 3.3 
RSA en re nr en enya oe re ar 59.640 36,525 11.2 
ND SEIN oiinieie 0atednide steers tie eteee 533,129 154,438 29.0 
CO TIGUNES Sik cue cd eve matiesanamenemedics 360 868 100,777 27.9 
EOCENE SD CAME, 5 os cusses Sarevener ae eons 682,340 424,257 62.2 
WM oe ea er och it dusetivcutiendsmacnsanee 47,169 2,222 4.7 
PNM eto od asc Tiavprh op cletnant oii eine ala are CNRS 6,664 1,323 19.9 
NE MN eg ora ccna a4 Mirae mecigus ae Cat ats 31,385 11,749 37.4 
Berets: Be THON co. Soc ches tensawsons 146,462 45,189 30.9 
CE ED ccs pactdas ncn cence ves b ago ese 41,518 1,536 a7 
I eee aaa huakest aks SaRaawsan 18,605 5 061 27.2 
A a eee ree 107,221 47,501 44.3 
PRINS PIN isso costo otc acea gence. aoe en Wecere 6,603 1,464 22.2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 8,982 1,421 is& 
ee GS TINE cos ob bck ole hak simmered —1,447 : 
i TE re ree $2,118,980 $845,278 39.96 


(Continued on Page 25) 
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W hat a L 


First and foremost, a local agent should 
all he can learn about the fidelity 
and surety business. I may be charged 
with rank heresy in advancing the 
thought that the reason a greater num- 
ber of capable agents do not develop a 


know 


larger volume of surety and fidelity busi- 
because they don’t work at it 
The old adage—“A little 
knowledge is a dangerous thing” 


ness is 
hard enough. 
-is par- 
ticularly applicable where insurance pro- 
tection is involved. 

automobile salesman 
that he 
vet twenty miles to a gallon of gasoline 
with a certain make of car, but if the 
salesman proves to be a poor prophet 
nothing much can be done about it. If, 
however, an insurance agent recommends 
to a customer fidelity coverage that fails 
to provide for losses when they occur— 
losses that would have been provided for 
under a broader form of coverage if the 
avent had known about it, and which of 


An enthusiastic 


may convince a customer will 


course he would have recommended— 
that particular agent very soon finds 
himself in the middle of an unpleasant 


situation. 
Gradual but Substantial Growth 
Most established local 
throughout the country have 
tial backlog of fire and 
premiums. During the 
years or so the casualty business has 
increased to the extent that the pre- 
miums now greatly exceed fire premiums. 
The fidelity and surety business has 
grown more gradually but most substan- 


agencies 
a substan- 
miscellaneous 
past twenty-five 


tially during the same period. During 
this time the older agents learned the 
casualty and surety business as the com- 
panies learned it—by experience, and 
through a process of absorption more 
than education. The business is pretty 
well grown today, has become a fixed 
part of the insurance industry, and the 


absorption process will no longer do as 
a means of enlightenment. 

To a large extent the agent who is 
capable of producing an increasing vol- 
ume of bla and fidelity premiums has 
to become more or less of a specialist. 
Just as young men leaving college today 
become interested in radio, aviation, ad- 
vertising, etc., through specialization, so 
the young student of insurance is at- 
tracted to the newer and more complex 
coverages offered by the companies spe- 
cializing in fidelity and surety. 


The Specialist Gets the Volume 
While every local agent with or with- 
out much knowledge can produce some 


fidelity and some surety business, the 
one who specializes through study and 
close application is the one in the end 
who builds up volume. In the average 
medium sized town, out of fifteen or 
twenty licensed agents not more than 
five at best will be found to have any 
real volume in these lines. The average 
agents in such towns by force of neces- 


sity have to conduct department stores 
of insurance, learning a little of all lines 
written and serving their public as best 
they can but not always finding it pos- 
sible to acquire the specialized knowl- 
edge necessary for the building up of 
their surety and fidelity lines. Most 
companies have a wealth of educational 
material available for the study of their 


producing forces. 


Many companies con- 
duct agency 


schools where students are 


By E. 


Executive Vice-President, National Surety Corp. 








Where Knowledge Is Power 

Before E. M. Allen came into the 
surety company ranks he was a suc- 
cessful local agent at Helena, Ark. 
He therefore has had first hand 
appreciation of the value of a well 
informed agent to his clients. At 
the core of his sales message in the 
adjoining columns is his emphasis 
on “Knowledge is Power.” He 
argues that it would be good for 
the insurance industry if all local 
agents knew as much about surety 
and fidelity production as presum- 
ably they know about their lines. 
And to stimulate them in acquiring 
such knowledge Mr. Allen in suc- 
cinct fashion touches on the pro- 
duction possibilities in each fidelity- 
surety line. The alert agent anxious 
to increase his own income and give 
a greater degree of service to his 
clients would do well to read this 
article closely. 








ARTE RT 


given thorough instruction in the details 
of underwriting and production. 

et’s assume that an agent with a fair 
volume of miscellaneous insurance busi- 
ness undertakes to qualify himself as a 


specialist in the production of surety 
and fidelity. By studying the literature 
available on each subject or taking one 
of the home office courses above re- 
ferred to, he can within a reasonably 
short time acquire a working knowledge 
of each branch of the business. He then 
will be in a position to survey the pro- 
duction possibilities of his own com- 
munity or territory. He may be sur- 
prised to learn of the many opportuni- 
ties available to increase his business 
through the customers already on his 
books. Roughly speaking, the various 
lines may be classified as follows: 
Contract Bond Business 

The agent who can develop a contract 
clientele must of necessity be a specialist. 
He must understand the requirements of 
contract underwriting and must be in a 
position to advise his contractor clients 
with respect to their financial set-up, 
iiquidity of assets, character of work to 
be undertaken, etc., so as to enable the 
home office to establish lines of credit 
based on the financial responsibility, ex- 
perience, and capabilities of the contrac- 
tor himself. Some producers in the large 
cities confine their activities almost en- 
tirely to the contract business. Almost 
every producer, however, once he under- 
stands the business, is in a position to 
develop contract premiums if he works 
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ocal Agent Should Know 
bout Fidelity -Sure 


M. Allen 


Selling 





E. M. ALLEN 


at it hard enough and if through study 
and application he has acquired himself 
a proper knowledge of the business. 


License and Permit Bonds 


Bonds of this type offer an oppor- 
tunity to almost every local agent. More 
and more cities, counties, and states are 
requiring bonds through statute or ordi- 
nance that provide a steady source of 
income to the agent who is aware of 
what is going on. He must familiarize 
himself with the various types of bonds 
called for and must be prepared to 
solicit the business through the proper 
channels at the right time. Generally 
speaking, these bonds renew from year 
to year, and once placed on the books 
of an agent seldom find their way else- 
where. 

Court Bonds 


\n exceedingly profitable line of busi- 
ness may be developed by any local 
agent in the writing of fiduciary and 
judicial court bonds. Most of this busi- 
ness is developed through lawyers who 
are handling estates or who are able to 
direct the business to an agent in a 
position to furnish prompt and efficient 
service. Many local agents look upon 
court business as troublesome when, as 
a matter of fact, it is troublesome only 
because of their own lack of knowledge. 
Bonds for administrators, guardians, 
trustees, and various types of bonds re- 
quired in court proceedings are highly 
desirable from the company point of 
view and to the qualified agent not only 
provide a steady commission income but 
frequently pave the way for the writing 
of other lines. Familiarity with the dif- 
ferent types of bonds and their under- 
writing requirements, applications, the 
handling of collateral and joint control, 
easily: mastered by the studious agent, 
present no very great problem and do 
add materially to agency income. 


Public Official Bonds 


Public official bonds as a class are not 
written freely by most surety companies 
because the laws of certain states im- 
pose hazards in excess of the normal 
honesty hazard of bonding a money- 
handling officer. In some states and 
under some conditions, however, these 
bonds are freely written. The agent 


should be thoroughly familiar with the 
underwriting requirements of his com- 


(Continued on Page 


31) 
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New York State Experience 


(Continued from Page 23) 


Peerless Casualty 
Auto Liability 
Surety cecceccc cette eee este te rene eee e eee eees 
Asto Prop. Damage.........-20---.0seseeeee 
Auto Collision 
All Other IE a asain sere nines ctnormeraconmies ora 


re io os Reteeaisiaie alataleraiale Xs 
Phoenix Indemnity 
Accident 
Health ..--: 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
NEE OUND 6 nikcsteennccncmenen seine wis 


eee ee ee ee eee eee ee ee eeeeessreresesesese 


NN rete ONS. areransasnik ap cine nent wale 
i CMM. csiiscccaenerewesanainnsian 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 
Credit or Sprinkler (Sprinkler)............. 


I a Sine iro wie eal hem pis 
Preferred Accident 

Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
NN AUN WINOEE cins's = cla tecncansmdmesinacese 
ey RN: BONNE a0 «wisn ngieso'samreie dns-nae 
Auto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


ins ccasuwnsacrmneasien seeder snes 
Protective Indemnity 

\ccident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Plate Glass 
SNE NONE a one oe ex sateen vee y es sa 
i IR. ION ua Gass ewes ein oes wae 
\uto Collision 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 


eee eee ee ee eee eee ee eee ee ee ee 


TIN daciot dirk ici adenine coke seas 

Public Service Mutual Casualty 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
Workmen’s Comp. 
a en nn ree 


5 sn a0 nao 0 wh bee ease 
Royal Indemnity 

Accident 
Health 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
SOO CIE | osc caw dc pocniussinmanownacine 
Fidelity 
Surety 


BUPNES BON TOE, «6c oieciccseveccdescceve’s 
Steam Boiler 
Machinery 
One EWG: TORO g 8 6. ioc ccte essen can sve 
Auto Collision 


Ni oN ca ae Coca alin auger an 
Saint Paul-Mercury Indemnity 

Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
re ee 
Fidelity 
Surety 
Plate Glass 
I WI Ne cai a ccekwnlanwaeeseeas 
ate Pri... PWIND 5 6:55 ce sinsce ensegeesceos 
Auto Collision 


I kg care US wierd ee eu ae re eae 
_ Seaboard Surety 
Fidelity 
Surety 


WE cai ttoseaGa nd annai ea aeee 
Security Mutual Casualty 
Accident 
Auto Liability 
Other Liability 
SE MUNG 5 Sicncnaveaveiihencrevaneus 
Fidelity 
SS eee ae eer eee ers 
RE ME MOR nocodacecccvedenséavsveses 


























Losses 
Premiums Incurred to Loss 
Earned Prems. Earned Ratio 
$29,796 $5,726 19.2 
104,981 1,000 1.0 
405 134 33.1 
38 stints iets 
18,144 14,946 82.4 
$153,364 $21,806 14.2% 
$52,978 $14,972 28.3 
7,415 2,996 40.4 
170,917 93,531 54.7 
234,456 122,822 52.4 
173,441 102,902 59.3 
24,849 10,194 41.0- 
32,825 6,472 19.7 
3,498 40 1.1 
38,482 15,105 39.3 
1,303 332 25.5 
4,073 1,249 30.7 
678 205 30.2 
$744,995 $370,820 49.8% 
$101,167 $36,574 36 2 
9,262 3,291 35.5 
722,603 275,935 38.2 
31,692 25,438 80.3 
46 095 —15,471 336 
32,761 25,858 789 
6,659 3,135 47.1 
67,039 23,285 34.7 
151,936 55,491 36.5 
17,480 7,452 42.6 
759 50 6.6 
$1,187,453 $441,038 37.1% 
$4,968 $965 19.4 
92,009 67,640 735 
2,908 174 6.0 
7,727 3,462 44.8 
78,367 26,698 34.1 
14,618 7,370 50.4 
540 938 173.7 
38 or Mxhe 
$201,175 $107,247 53.3% 
$499,016 $222,680 44.6 
7,016 1,790 25.5 
63,472 22,356 35.2 
165,269 75,646 45.8 
$734,773 $322,472 43.9%, 
$53,444 $20,930 39.2 
8,053 20,825 258.6 
1,246,808 561,088 45.1 
759.233 297 065 39.1 
1,125,482 369,517 32.8 
212,671 —7,726 3.6 
65,071 21,690 —33.3 
80,078 27,235 34.0 
232,325 87,978 379 
61,594 3,348 54 
15,267 — 1,231 —8.1 
264,502 90,324 34.1 
12,691 4,103 aa3 
24,903 4,286 17.2 
$4,162,122 $1,456,652 35.0% 
$2,103 $410 19.5 
24,795 9,928 40.0 
10,666 1,256 11.8 
11,550 1,295 11.2 
14,001 1,846 13.2 
99,398 45,062 45.3 
2,089 946 35.2 
1,028 175 17.0 
5,642 4,201 74.5 
201 700 348.3 
2,139 116 54 
$174,212 $65,935 37. 8% 
$15,017 $—3,612 —24.1 
142,066 16,941 11.9 
$157,683 $13,329 8.5% 
$483 $2 4 
80,366 39,253 48.8 
52,776 22,918 43.4 
148,125 55,797 37.7 
30 ee a 
867 
2,839 


N. Y. State Writings of All Carriers 












































Earned Losses Incurred Loss 
Company Premiums to Prems.Earned Ratio 
PEs vicne cies cbeunateneecamnvaetacseds $5,194,897 $1,998,349 38.5% 
id cis tna nowcbasuseeawcaadaaeties saws 2,257,908 1,632,313 72.3 
I I is Sind cu cdthouecacnalewene 107,107 118,864 72.3 
PR II i ees Gadtndetrvaciiarsswgteonsmice 48,150,475 17,371,250 36.1 
I oo ocsiceccdese races soeacncet 28,367,468 9,582,370 33.8 
WI IS hin. ise Coscia ckancicedeseens 54,185,671 27,863,620 51.4 
DUNNE ooo cos nat warp te euesad cease aeeens 8,071,218 1,602,060 19.8 
Ns ceindduecens secckmonp sh iiewnnaine ee 6,796,660 889,395 13.1% 
EERO ieee 2,577,846 981,229 38.1% 
Me OUR IE is ores cniconcowencececs 5,779,497 1,817,279 31.4 
IIIS aca: sseso ica Bn Wai ain ens ows grwiolordine 988,008 101,252 10.2 
MI i ciaiaec. sein ais ceo Rare wea eine wae arate 310,085 45,659 14.7 
BE I IIR 6 i6.viese Scirrp ose aa heee oo'e <i 10,077,397 3,936,200 39.1 
I og a pe encnaiucndaniwus sweue 545,974 235,270 43.1 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll................ 954,898 189,268 19.8 
COGS Gr RS oo oo soo ck si cence ceeoiesvecs 568,817 294,193 51.7 
NE eine pennies ara k See nKiaree ence ones 19,036 15,307 80.4 
WE cia arrive went Grima cae aine eal $174,952,962 $68,673,868 39.3% 
UNE MN irs < epiacw pratense ea os ae 1,991 
PRN FG. a sic oeacienkincs cease aaans ween 1,804 oe ~ 
AGS TOG TROBE isco ok ccnswecawensassce 2,142 375 17.5 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll...........0.56.5. 15,319 a 
ee ea alee Udi cen tin $306,742 $118,345 38.6% 
Security Taxpayers’ Mutual 
COGS TN rss creu od ataro cavuce sine $308,617 $162,317 52.6 
re eee ee a ee $308,617 $162,317 52.0% 
Standard Accident 
PR os asus ot aoe eee ee as aS $55,514 $45,799 82.5 
SI ek lee aids dan wee viene etecias mines 15,723 10,587 67.3 
PERI Gk als Sei asa be cake hee eax 405,217 162,478 40.1 
ROEM RNIN Sicricaciecc ous ap aeea gp aeaneiaseoe 508,076 102,843 20.2 
UCI MLAUMID Sox a ce kx wc aie me.n ere nies Ralwsaie 658,530 325,983 49.5 
| Rabo Si ae es nna ee 104.185 45.913 44.1 
oO ig I Ae RE I i IE Ay a ah 203,200 12,361 6.1 
NE I ee 5 ace an erate eae Bank we 51,748 24,998 48.3 
eg ge OS | ae 69,933 13,853 19.8 
AUS TCG. PGWNAOE 6s nos xine ccsiaceas' seas 126,516 46,653 3.9 
Ps. COIN, cick csv cade edeaeex aloe aincacn 10,861 4,363 40),2 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll............... 26,094 4,362 16.7 
a 2235,507 $800,193 35.8% 
Standard Surety & Casualty 
PI occ meine nes aan Tegal $52,919 $17,784 33.6 
PN I occ cae cickenGReeReeeeas | wl 323,032 224,101 69.4 
I Ss icin nis hoes ee veer nae anaaeee 131,073 82,029 62.6 
kf ee eee ee 288,035 140,978 48.9 
Lo ee SES ER RAC Poin ete 59,551 23,826 40.0 
NN eit ore aR ariateniate stan Gini d KASS RAR AS 36,377 14,374 39,5 
ST I os oa Sia ots ain enor nig ae oneness 18,603 10,054 54.0 
ee |: re oe ern 22,115 13,389 00.5 
AMES TOO, TIAMIAO 6.55 css cohweweis hecncne's 72,080 30,201 41.9 
Pi NN oO iicica bch ardanrmctesnerscercapareace 1,692 113 6.7 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll... ..........5.... 5,340 277 4.7 
I cicis cs cdateiiees awiees “$1,011,317 $527,824 52.2% 
Sun Indemnity 
MES i adgcies pwa ed Ran weaeas ni Re ieee $31,315 $10,524 33.6 
en So ne ae ee eer 18,087 8,279 45 
RNS WEN iis cisressigid dows auiseensiow ea keaaoe 504,624 279,041 55.3 
CN MN 6 oe avs aos curawipreonwesgriacers 289,069 108,141 37.4 
WOETE ST OUID Seis soccie ea esjannn oan ere eres 377,061 240,361 63.7 
em ee Corea ardor erence aioaneastes 14,105 8,278 58.7 
I Fos big wich Saree yraiens srsco ile atte aio a cargoes 16,380 8,765 53.5 
Ee ene re ne rr reer 53,764 20,072 37.3 
ae eC a er er er 95,875 30,943 32 3 
a a ere 156,950 74,459 47.4 
ED EON chin oo ca ck hoses ee bacauarnrs 6,432 3,695 57.4 
Other Prop. Damage and Coll... .........0:6..5 06 3,781 2,376 62.8 
BO ee ORE ee eee $1,567,443 $794,934 50.7% 
Travelers Indemnity 
a MS ono os occas aks de a casey ears* $99 857 $20,009 1 
PU WI soos earth asinptarnn'groleasiermaw ain ws 155,943 28,452 18.2 
PORN aid cn reise ire tea hain when id/e nonin ea 216,441 80,321 37.1 
ee eect 421,864 101,023 23.9 
TE RRS eet etree peers eer ee 203,172 24,086 12.2 
a er ree re eer ee 25,137 1,961 7.8 
eg Te 831,613 305,618 36.8 
FS EAR re re erie rere 57,065 27,586 48.3 
Other. Prop. Damage and Coll!............... 141,322 22,197 15.7 
NR ora ch pcadac- oo Cote are Neale ee TGs $2,152,414 $611,913 28.4% 
Travelers Insurance Co. 
rn RRS CT, FO eae Plceint,. ie. nae $1,568,384 $559,632 35.7 
I IN oh Slew nccadne tered masatned 481,819 342,762 71.1 
PRM AI wince nso karate is Sa cae Guerre’ « 4,438,780 1,314,830 29.6 
OU I Soc Sass ea eraitcennacecueaeraes 3,165,973 669,463 21.1 
Oe eer ee rer ene 6,275,277 3,219,753 51.3 
TONNE os ccs ccna Rais aoa maeiines $15,930,233 $6,106,440 38.3% 
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. . who is responsible for the great 
majority of automobile accidents. 


-. . whom you insure in an automo- 


bile Bodily Injury and Property 
Damage risk. 


. . whom we report upon for his driv- 
ing record and accident proneness. 


SPECIFY HOOPER-HOLMES REPORTS 


THE HOOPER-HOLMES BUREAU, INC. 





102 MAIDEN LANE, NEW 
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Based upon the growing concern of 
business men with the protection and 
conservation of their assets, and the part 
that insurance plays as a bulwark against 
the eventualities causing losses of one 
kind or another, it seems reasonable to 
conclude that in the future every indi- 
vidual or concern making or selling mer- 
chandise for public use and consumption 
is going to find a need for Product Lia- 
bility insurance. 

That more and more business men have 
already found a need for it is illustrated 
in the record of premium volumes of the 
last fifteen years, In 1924 Product Lia- 
bility premium volume of members of 
the National Bureau of Casualty & 
Surety Underwriters was only $115,000. 
In 1930 their volume was $677,000, and 
in 1937 it rose to $3,600,000. 


Demand Responsible for Increased 
Production 


During those years, and particularly 
the last seven lean years, business men 
were not buying luxury insurance. If 
anything, they were figuring ways and 
means of reducing their insurance costs; 
and yet they bought 3,000% more Prod- 
uct Liability in 1937 than in 1924. Why? 
Because they were convinced that they 
required it. . 

If the trend of conditions and cir- 
cumstances influencing the purchase of 
Product Liability insurance continues in 
the same direction, and there is every 
indication that it will, it is obvious that 
more and more business men are going 
to find a need for this form of protec- 
tion. If 100 bakers find need for this 
protection, and experience figures prove 
that they do, then all bakers are going 
to find need of it as none of them has 
any special immunity from claims, valid 
or invalid. If one maker of kitchenware, 
pots, pans and kettles is the object of 
claims, isn’t it possible that other makers 
of kitchenware might sooner or later be 
targets for other claimants? 

At this point it might be well to define 
Product Liability and Product Property 
Damage insurance. It is protection 
against loss from liability imposed by 
law because of bodily injury, including 
death resulting therefrom, and injury to 
or destruction of property, accidentally 
sustained and due to the consumption, 
use, handling or possession of any mer- 
chandise or product manufactured, sold, 
handled or distributed by the assured. 
The protection is not available with re- 











spect to claims for losses sustained by 
employes of the assured while engaged 
in the business of the assured. Neither 
does it apply with respect to claims for 
loss resulting from the consumption, use, 
handling or possession of the product 
while on the premises of the assured, 
with the exception of restaurants. 
Conceding the rapid growth and the 
apparent increasing need of this form 
of insurance, what are the legal bases 
tor claims, and why are claims becoming 
increasingly numerous ? 


Common Law Concepts 


It is not my intent to discuss at length 
and in detail the legal technicalities un- 
derlying Product Liability claims, but 
briefly, two of the common law concepts 


What About Product Liability? 


Tremendous Field for Production Ahead in this Line Which Has Jumped in 
Premium Volume from $115,000 in 1934 to $3,600,000 in 1937; 


Demand for Coverage Increasing; Careful 


Underwriting Essential 
By John M. Parker 


Casualty Underwriter, The Travelers Insurance Co. 





The scene shown above is in the Travelers engineering and inspection chemical 
laboratory. Among the diversified commodities which its chemists analyze there 
are lipsticks, beer cans, flash bulbs, pop bottles, tear gas, face powders, flavoring 
extracts, fire extinguishers, liquors, soft drinks, false eyelashes, aspirin, canned 
foods, tooth pastes, rouge, kitchen utensils, electrical fixtures and candy. 


upon which Product Liability claims may 


‘be based are these: 


That the maker or seller of a product 
was negligent in permitting the presence 
or entry of a harmful substance in the 
product. “You, Mr. Canned Goods Maker, 
carelessly and negligently allowed a wasp 
to fall into a can of beans, which wasp 
was sealed into the can purchased by 
me. I was made violently ill.” 

Secondly, that the seller knew of the 
imperfection in the merchandise and was 
negligent in selling the imperfect article 
to a customer who was unaware of the 
imperfection. “You, Mr. Dealer, sold 
this washing machine, although you had 
previous knowledge of the fact that the 
unguarded gears on this type of machine 
had caused serious injuries to others. I 
sustained such an injury as a result of 
your failure to inform me of this con- 
dition.” 

Actions based on these concepts of 
common law have always been possible, 
but until the past decade or so such 
actions were infrequent, and, as a gen- 
eral rule, courts were unfavorable in 
their attitude toward actions which im- 
paired the development of business. 


Precedent of Human Rights Over 
Property Rights 


During the last fifteen years there has 
been increasing agitation in various fields 
of law in support of the principle that 
human rights have precedence over prop- 
erty rights, that the welfare of the in- 
dividual is more important than profits, 
and that industry and trades should bear 
the financial loss incurred by users of 
their products due to some defect in the 
product and through no fault of the con- 
sumer. This agitation has swiftly crys- 
tallized into changes in the law as made 
by the courts; claims such as_ those 
above have been accorded more sympa- 
thetic treatment. 

Another incentive to the successful 
prosecution of Product claims has been 
the passage in more than thirty states 


of Uniform Sales Acts, broadening the 
definition of warranties and taking the 
determination of responsibility, to a large 
degree, out of the hands of the individual 
courts. The Pure Food and Drug Laws 
have also established standards, the vio- 
lation of which are usually accepted as 
prima facie evidence of negligence. 
Paralleling these developments has 
been that of the public’s consciousness 
of its rights in such matters. The nat- 
ural result is an ever increasing ratio 
of claims to sales. Although many of 
such claims are legitimate, altogether too 
large a number are of the “racket” vari- 








Author Has Made Close 
Study of Product Liability 


J. M. Parker, the author, an un- 
derwriter in the casualty underwrit- 
ing department of the Travelers, has 
specialized in the handling of general 
liability lines for a number of years. 
During this time he has been in close 
contact with product liability under- 
writing and the close study he has 
given to its trend in recent years is 
reflected in the views he expresses in 
this article. 

Perhaps the most significant trend 
is that the product liability premium 
volume of bureau companies has in- 
creased from $115,000 in 1924 to $3,- 
600,000 in 1937. This, in the author's 
opinion, is indicative of the increas- 
ing demand on the part of business 
men for this coverage. The compa- 
nies, however, have made little effort 
to “sell” product liability insurance, 
largely due to the comparative lack 
of experience. But once sufficient ex- 
perience data has been amassed per- 
mitting more underwriting freedom, 
Mr. Parker predicts that product lia- 
bility may become one of the great 
casualty lines. 





ety. As is to be expected, there are many 
persons who try to convert almost any 
pain or ache, real or fancied, into cash 
through the medium of a Product Lia- 
bility claim. Let one such successful 
claim have a little publicity and dozens 
more will spring up, like warriors from 
the sowing of the dragon’s teeth: one 
genuine stomachache from a sour cream 
puff will in a very short space of time 
produce a neighborhood epidemic. 


Trend of Majority Claims 


The majority of Product claims are di- 
rected against the manufacturers and 
dealers of products destined for per- 
sonal] consumption or use—foods, bever- 
ages, cosmetics, and so on—but there is 
hardly an article made or sold that is 
not a proper subject for Product Lia- 
bility insurance. We can readily see why 
the restaurant keeper needs this form 
of insurance. We may also have learned, 
happily or unhappily, that occasionally 
there are stones in peanut brittle, tacks 
in candy, glass in bread, and so on, ad 
infinitum. We can as quickly recog- 
nize the need of insurance for such 
articles as iceless refrigerators and other 
mechanical devices with moving machin- 
ery, but who would think that a golf club 
manufacturer would need this protec- 
tion? That even he might find need is 
evidenced by the recent claim made by 
an individual who was injured when the 
head of a club flew off. Though, rarely, 
club-heads will come off, and so will the 
business ends of shovels, hoes, rakes, 
hammers, and other tools. 

The need for this protection is shared 
by the manufacturer and dealer, Unfor- 
tunately, and with increasing frequency, 
it has become the policy of dealers to re- 
quire manufacturers to protect the in- 
terest of the dealers as well as their 
own, requiring the manufacturer to fur- 
nish them with hold harmless agreements 
and coverage under the manufacturer’s 
policy. While it is right and proper that 
the manufacturer be held responsible for 


defects arising in the making of his 
product, the dealer should be held re- 
sponsible for any impairment of the 
product which occurs during his pos- 


session or handling of it. For the proper 
protection of both interests, each should 
carry his own insurance. 
Breadth of Protection 

While the primary purpose of insur- 
ance 1s protection against loss, the pro- 
tection afforded by a well equipped car- 
rier is broader than is implied by the 
word “insurance.” Many prospects for 
Product Liability rightly feel that they 
are financially able to take care of po- 
tential losses, but what many of them 
fail to realize is that they are not ade- 
quately equipped to handle Product 
claims spread over all parts of the coun- 
try. A manufacturer can readily handle 
an ordinary liability claim brought 
against him by a local resident for an 
injury sustained on or about the manu- 
facturer’s premises, but he is not equip- 
ped to handle a Product Liability claim 
brought against him by a claimant living 
a thousand miles away. That is where 
the claim adjustment services of first 
rank carriers prove of great value. Then 

(Continued on Page 34) 
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Why Hospitalization Insurance? 


Agen 


Aggressive agents everywhere perpetu- 
“Where can I make 


gone they 


ally ask themselves, 
an increase?” In by years 
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solution in the “pressure 


seeing more new _ prospects 


old policyholders for ad- 


Agents who are awake to the fact that 
the insurance field is today in the initial 
stages of entering an entirely virgin 


field are discovering a new _ solution. 
That new field is hospitalization insur- 
ance. Four years ago it was an idea, the 
subject of experimentation and research. 
Today this line is a social phenomenon. 
Men and women are buying; there is no 
selling in the traditional sense. People, 
long aware of the heavy and sometimes 
prohibitive costs of hospital and medical 
care, are seeking this means of placing 
these costs on a more nearly predictable 
and “budgetable” basis. 
Benefitted by Generous Publicity 


In back of hospitalization insurance is 
the force of an inestimable amount of 
publicity. Every newspaper and maga- 
zine concerned with problems of modern 
society has and is giving generous 
blocks of news space to developments in 
this new field. Every person who reads, 
executive or laborer, knows that there is 
a trend toward prepayment of hospital 


and medical bills. Few know the terms 
of the various specific — available. 
But almost all know that for a few 


cents a day they can take care of future 
hospital bills. And they are interested! 

Never has any new development in “s° 
surance enjoyed a similar background 
of public interest. Within the sphere of 
this interest, aggressive agents are to- 
day finding ‘the most readily developed 
increases they have ever known. Yet 
the increases being recorded today are 
little more than hints of increases that 
will be accomplished in the tomorrows. 
For it must be remembered that hospital 
insurance today is only in the initial 
stages of its development. That it will 
grow more rapidly than any other line 
has ever grown appears safely predict- 
able in view of its present pace of de- 
velopment. All this sums up to the 
question: Are you taking advantage of 
this new development as a means of ac- 
complishing a current increase as well as 
a guarantee of future exnansion? The 
field today is new, unworked and 
open for aggressive development, 
is an opportunity 
few agents, if 


There 
for pioneering that 
any, have ever before 


Mortgage Held on Time 

If your prospect shows any doubt, you 
must demonstrate to him 
out his annual budget 
pends entirely on proper 
income in case of an accident. Point 
out to him that if his house is mort- 
gaged, the mortgagee insists upon fire 
insurance being carried for protection 
of the loan; that his obligations to his 
family constitute a permanent mortgage 
on his own time, and that this mortgage 
is worthless, when a serious accident oc- 
curs without proper insurance—Travel- 
ers Protection. 
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Possibilities 


for Broadene 


es and Brokers Who are Masters of the Art of Merchandising 
Will Find That This New Line Affords Limitless 


d Public Service 


By J. M. Smith, 


Superintendent of Agents, Disability Division, Continental Casualty 


witnessed. And the intelligent pioneer is 
always the one who profits most. 

Not Encroaching on Industrial Ins. 

Some agents and brokers may be 
neglecting this line for precisely the 
same reason that they have always been 
willing to consider the small monthly 
premium field the sole and rightful do- 
main of the Industrial or debit type in 
surance man. Hospital insurance should 
not be confused with the opportunities 
of the Industrial insurance, True, it 
lends itself to the convenience of ‘the 
monthly payment principle. But of sig- 
nificant bearing on this subject is the 
fact that millions of automobiles were 
not built and sold annually until time- 
payment plans were introduced. The 
privilege of paying premiums on a 
monthly basis is the only thing hospital 
insurance has in common with the Indus- 
trial insurance field. Hospital plans are 
today being installed in organizations of 
all types and all sizes. Executives. “white 
collar” employes, craftsmen and laborers 
are availing themselves of the benefits 
of this innovation. Premiums developed, 
already in the millions of dollars, are 
soaring rapidly. 

But even those facts may fail to con- 
vey the possibilities for premium growth 


in hospital insurance if the agent or 
broker has previously devoted himself 
only to the well-known fire and cas- 
ualty lines. Perhaps the man _ accus- 
tomed to dealing in fat individual pre- 
miums ranging into the hundreds and 
perhaps thousands of dollars cannot 


readily grasp that hospital insurance can 
be as big as anv man cares to make it 
In support of that statement we quote 
the words of one of the more success 
ful general agents of the Mid-West: 


A Successful Agent’s Comment 


“As the ‘guinea pig’ selected to test 
and aid in the development of Conti- 
nental’s hospital plan, it has been my 
privilege to learn first-hand what this 
line can mean to a large, established 
general agency. I used to believe with 
the average casualty man that it is 
impossible to show a profit on small 
monthly premium business. Several 
vears of building in the hospital plan 
have shown me how wrong IT was. 
Briefly, I was missing my best bet. 

“T believe we are protecting the 
American Agency System when we get 
behind this new line. The public de- 
mand for hospital protection is red- 
hot. If we don’t serve the demand. 
so-called non-profit associations and 
unauthorized carriers will. Wiser 


Fills Fundamental Need 


Why is it that in time of economic re- 
cession accident and health insurance as 
a line, has proved to be more stable 
and less susceptible to the effects of 
sub-normal conditions than virtually any 
_— branch of the casualty business ? 
The reasons are various, but one of the 
most "hapecton is that personal disabil- 
ity coverage meets a basic, fundamental 
need and, consequently, the average pol- 
icvholder realizing this will strive by 
every means to maintain the insurance 
in force.—W. A. Barr, agency supervisor 
accident and health department, Massa- 
chusetts Bonding & Insurance. 


agents will act now, rather than sit 
back until it is too late.’ 

As to the scope of my own company’s 
plan the objective is “better and broader 
protection of policyholders.’ For ex- 
ample, this company has found it pos- 
sible to give ninety days of hospital care 
for any one accident or sickness, not 
limited to any one year. As _ optional 
features, it has added benefits covering 
surgical bills, nurse bills and doctor bills. 
\ll features are available on a schedule 
basis so that each individual can have 
the combination and amount of benefits 
he needs and wants, keeping in mind the 


purchasing ability of persons in the vari- 
ous income groups. 
Merchandising Plan Necessary 
Yet it must be apparent to any vet- 


eran agent or broker that no product, 
irrespective of its merits, will sell itself. 
Today’s buyers will not “beat a path to 
the door of the man who builds the best 
mouse traps.” There are many good 
“mouse traps” on the market, many good 
cars, many good radios, manv good wash- 
ing machines, etc. You will note .that 
wherever any enterprise excels, it is be- 
cause that enterprise excels in the art 
of merchandising. 

Consequently, while the Continental 
has and will continue to give much 
thought to building and improvine its 
product on an actuarially sound _ basis. 
it has and will continue to give equal 
thought to the problem of merchandis- 








J. M. Smith’s First Job 
Was Part-Time Office Boy 


One hears plenty about part-time 
agents but not often does one read 
anything relating to a part-time of- 
fice boy. That is what J. M. Smith, 


author of this article, was when he 
joined the Contine ntal Casualty in 
1925. He worked half-days until 


eraduated in that vear from Morgan 
Park High School, Chicago. Late in 
the same vear he became assistant 
underwriter and in 1926 underwriter. 
His next step was to that of chief 
underwriter, non-cancellable accident 
and health department, in 1928. In 
the following vear he went to Cincin- 
nati to develop a disability division ac- 
cident and health agency there. He 
was then 21 vears old and his su- 
periors advised him to remain in the 
home office where thev believed he 
had a bright future. He was a total 
stranger in Cincinnati, but in six 
months developed collections to $1,400 
a month and brought the loss ratio 
into line. He was induced to return 
to Chicago in 1930 as assistant man- 
ager, Chicago branch office, accident 
and health. In 1932 he was back in 
the home office as assistant head of 


the disability division, of which he 
became superintendent of agents in 
1935 


Mr. Smith was a primary force in 
perfecting Continental’s method of 
writing small monthly premium acci- 
dent and health business on a fran- 
chise basis. Tn 1938 he was made su- 
pervisory head of that company’s hos- 
pitalization department which has de- 
veloped into large proportions. 





rene a ee 


ing its product. Any agent or broker 
knows an agency cannot build small 
monthly premiums into a major income 
item unless the most modern and eff- 
cient merchandising methods are applied 
to the problem. And these merchan- 
dising methods must be broad enough to 
include the problems of collecting, rou- 
tine handling and servicing claims. 
The possibilities of hospital insurance 
are vast enough to prove interesting to 
any agency or broker, irrespective of 
present income and present contacts. 
The fact is that the bigger the agency 
or broker is, and the more numerous the 
contacts, the greater are the immediate 


and future possibilities of hospital in- 
surance. 
The public demand for some method 


of prepaying hospital and medical ex- 
penses is going to be served. It stands 
to reason that this demand can be best 
and most efficiently served by established 
insurance companies and their agency 
plants. Proper support and activity on 
the part of the entire insurance frater- 
nity will win and hold hospital insur- 
ance as a permanent field of activity for 
the local agent. The opportunity chal- 
lenges the best and most intelligent ef- 
fort of each of us. If this opportunity 
is ignored, the encroachment of socializa- 
tion is invited. If we serve soundly, we 
will command the reward invariably en- 
joyed by those who render an_ honest 
and worthwhile service to society. 





An Agent’s Showmanship 


F, L. Wright, who runs the Wright 
Insurance Agency in Bad Axe, Mich, 
ey in the current number of the 


U. F. & G. Bulletin how showmanship 
ig contributed to the success of his 
business. “My father founded this agen- 
cy,” he says, “fifty-three years ago and 
I believe it is the oldest in this part 
of the state. 

“Huron County, garden spot of Michi- 
gan, where beans, bass, birds and busi- 
ness abound, and of which Bad Axe is 
the county seat, has a county fair and 
everyone goes to the fair. So each 
August I make it a point to exhibit the 
worst wrecked car I can find, preferably 
one in which someone was hurt or killed. 
A placard tells what happened and how 
quickly the loss was settled. The wreck 
attracts a lot of curious people and ex- 
cites talk and naturally I get a lot of 
leads. 

“Some years ago IT was what you might 
call ‘stout.’ I weighed 365 pounds. I’m 
only 5 feet 834 inches tall, Once, while 
making a presentation, IT was just about 
ready to ask for the signature, when | 
dropped my pencil. The prospect, being 
naturally courteous and obliging, as most 
people are, picked it up, but before he 
could offer it to me I shoved the appli- 
cation toward him and, still talking to 
iio, asked for the order, which he read- 
ily signed. Of course, IT wouldn’t delib- 
erately drop a pencil at the psychological 
moment, but I’m afraid that ‘happy end- 
ing’ did make me a bit careless with 
pencils! 

“When I take a young agent out with 
me to interview a prospect, it is under- 
stood in advance that I will start the 
presentation, and that at any time I wish 
him to come into the picture T’ll take 
out my little red pencil. If the pencil 
isn’t brought out, he is to keep quiet. 
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You Dont Need To Be An 


By Roger Williams 
Supervising Engineer, New York City, Ocean Accident 
© Guarantee Corp., Ltd. 


Would you hesitate to sell life insurance 
to a doctor—just because you didn’t un- 
derstand medicine and surgery? Of course 
you wouldn’t. Then don’t doubt your abil- 
ity to sell boiler and machinery insurance. 
Technical familiarity with the design and 
operating characteristics of high pressure 
boilers is not at all necessary to write an 
intelligent insurance prescription for them. 
You don’t have to be an engineer ! 

One producer, who has accounts devel- 
oping more than $600,000 in boiler and 
machinery insurance premiums, has never 
felt handicapped in least by his lack of 
engineering knowledge. He gets the busi- 
ness because he has good contacts—and 


because he is a keen analyst and student 
of insurance. He has an accurate and 
comprehensive knowledge of the boundaries 
and limitations of each of the many forms 
of property insurance—boiler and machin- 
ery coverage included—and knows how to 
weave them all together into a single fabric 


of sound, economical protection. In addi- 
tion, he has acquired a general, entirely 
non-technical understanding of the prin- 


cipal hazards inherent in the operation of 
power equipment—as, for instance, that 
boiler explosions may cause widespread 
damage and usually occur as the result of 
either excessive steam pressure, weakness 
causing inability to withstand normal press- 
ures, or improper combustion of the fuel. 
With this ammunition he goes out after 
business—and gets it, with risks ranging 


all the way from residences and small 
factories to great industrial and utility 
plants. When this producer goes into a 


client’s office he is listened to with respect 
because he knows insurance. Lack of 
ability to discuss engineering problems has 
never interfered with his development of 
boiler and machinery business. 

How difficult is it to acquire an intelli- 
gent working knowledge of the coverage 
provided by the boiler and machinery pol- 
icy? Let’s analyze its principal provisions 
as the first step in preparing to sell this 
profitable line. 


Masquerades Under Many Names 


We might start out by observing that 
boiler and machinery insurance masque- 
rades under many names: power plant in- 
surance, engineering insurance, steam boil- 
er explosion, flywheel explosion, engine 
breakage, electrical breakdown, are some 
of its aliases. Perhaps a better substitute 
for them all would be power accident in- 
surance. 

The policy itself is a standard form, 
physically consisting of two parts—an in- 
surance contract (which is identical for 
both boilers and machinery) and attached 
schedules which list the units insured. The 
general contract specifies the limit and the 
kinds of damage covered. The schedules 
tell when that coverage will become ef- 
fective by defining the accidents peculiar 
to each kind of insured equipment. 

The policy is written with a single limit 
per accident. This is the maximum amount 
that will be paid for all loss arising from 
any one accident, except for legal expenses 
and emergency surgical relief. 


Insuring Clauses 


The first insuring clause agrees to pay 
for the assured’s own property damage 
resulting from an accident to an insured 
unit (or to repair or replace as the com- 
pany may elect). This includes damage to 
the insured boiler or machine as well as 
to any other property whatsoever—build- 
ings, furnishings, machinery, stock, etc. 
Accidents caused by fire and therefore cov- 
ered under fire insurance policies are ex- 








Roger Williams 


Roger Williams, who maintains in this 
article that the agent does not need to 
be an engineer in order to sell boiler 
and machinery insurance, has success- 
fully demonstrated over his sixteen yea’s 
with the Ocean Accident a helpful atti- 
tude toward producers anxious to build 
up a clientele in the power accident in- 
surance line. By training and inclina- 
tion he is well fitted for the job he 
now holds. He spent four years in the 
steel mills at Gary, Ind., before joining 
the Ocean in 1923. Starting as an in- 
spector he soon went into the under- 
writing department at the head office in 
New York and spent the next ten years 
handling a wide variety of boiler and 
machinery insurance problems, especially 
in connection with big risks. The past 
two years he has been attached to the 
metropolitan office of the Ocean on Wil- 
liam Street where he is consulted on 
both underwriting and production. 

Mr. Williams explains that this article 
is not intended to be a complete train- 
ing course in the solicitation of power 
accident insurance but he does hope that 
it will serve as a sound first step into a 
profitable field for the producer who will 
try it. 





cluded from this clause, as are indirect 
losses such as loss of use and subsequent 
spoilage of perishable materials. 

The second insuring clause offers a fre- 
quently overlooked opportunity to develop 
additional premiums—expediting coverage, 
which pays for the extra cost of rushing 
repair work or of making emergency tem- 
porary repairs. This coverage is optional, 
requiring an additional premium. 

The third insuring clause assumes the 
assured’s liability for damage to the prop- 
erty of others, including claims made 
against him for resultant loss of use. Lia- 
bility for damage from accidents caused 
by fire is not excluded in this clause as 
the fire insurance policy does not assume 
such third-party liability. 

The fourth insuring clause, which cov- 
ers personal injury liability, can be in- 
cluded or omitted as desired. In its usual 
form this coverage protects against any 
claims for personal injuries other than 
those which are legal obligations under a 
workmen’s compensation law. Workmen’s 
compensation liability can also be includ- 
ed in some states but is rarely written 
because of the limited form of the policy. 
An important point of this clause is that 
it provides an excess coverage, applicable 
only after the exhaustion of any other in- 
surance which may apply, such as that pro- 
vided by the ordinary public liability pol- 
icy. If there is no other similar insur- 
ance, then personal injury coverage under 
the boiler and machinery policy becomes 
primary protection. Inclusion of personal 
injury coverage is usually advisable for 
power equipment which can cause exten- 
sive damage (as a boiler or flywheel) 
because it offers an extra margin of pro- 
tection against catastrophes which may kill 
or injure many people. 


How Losses Are Paid 


order that the 
have just been 





Losses are paid in the 
several insuring clauses 
described : 

(1) Assured’s 


own property damage. 


(2) Expediting repairs to assured’s 
property. 

(3) Liability for damage to property 
of others. 


(4) Personal injury claims. 
The reason for establishing this arbitrary 


order of payments is obvious—if reim- 
bursement of the assured’s own property 
damage loss is legally the company’s first 
obligation, claims made against him will 
not be as extravagant as though the whole 
policy limit could be made available for 
other losses. 

Use and occupancy insurance can be 
optionally included to reimburse for loss 
of use caused by accidental failure of an 
insured boiler or machine. This additional 
protection is usually advisable wherever 
loss of use may seriously curtail business 
income—in many cases loss of use can 
impose a far greater financial burden than 
the damage repair bill. The amount of 
daily indemnity can include provision for 
loss of profits, as well as reimbursement 
for expenses continuing during a_ shut- 
down such as wages, interest and repay- 
ment on borrowings, sales expense, execu- 
tive and clerical overhead, stock losses, 
time contract penalties, etc. 


Fixed Daily Indemnity Under U. & O. 

The use and occupancy coverage written 
with boiler and machinery policies has one 
important difference from most similar 
forms in that it provides a fixed daily in- 
demnity. Thus, if $1,000 daily indemnity 
is purchased, the company will pay that 
full amount for each day that all produc- 
tion is suspended by the accident, with a 
proportionate share for partial shutdown. 
The indemnity can be made payable for 
any number of days considered necessary 
to resume production—which might be 
several months for a boiler, but only a 
few days for a motor. Coverage can be 
made effective from the time of the acci- 
dent or from a specified later midnight, 
depending on how soon loss of production 
will be reflected in actual loss of income. 
Premium is based on the effective time 
of the coverage and the number of days 
that it is payable, as well as on the 
amount of daily indemnity. 

Outage insurance is similar to use and 


occcupancy coverage, in that it pays for 
loss of use of insured units which fail 
accidentally in operation. This coverage 


is, however, particularly adapted to power 
units which will increase plant operating 
expense rather than curtail production if 
an accident occurs—as when an operation 
must be carried on by hand at added cost 
when an insured motor fails in operation. 
Reimbursement is on a fixed hourly basis 
and can be made payable for any length 
of time considered necessary to resume 
normal operation after an accident. 
Consequential damage insurance, in con- 
nection with boiler and machinery insur- 
ance, covers spoilage of stock or products 
due to lack of power, light, heat, steam 
or refrigeration, caused by an accident to 
insured power equipment. The coverage 
—which would, for example, apply to 
products held in a cold storage warehouse 
which would spoil in the event of acci- 
dent to the refrigerating machinery—can 





Engineer 





WILLIAMS 


ROGER 


be written in any desired amount, with- 
out co-insurance. 

; Few Exclusions 

Exclusions and conditions restricting 


boiler and 
and reasonable 
does not mention 


these insuring clauses of the 
machinery policy are few 
Particularly, the policy 


flood, strike, riot or civil commotion—if 
the accident is one which falls within 
policy definitions it is covered, regardless 
of external means which may have in- 
duced it. Two of the restrictive clauses 
deserve special mention because they are 
peculiar to boiler and machinery insur- 
ance. One provides that the company 
shall have reasonable opportunity to in- 


spect insured units (but does not guaran- 


tee the frequency or character of those 
inspections ). The other clause gives the 
company the right to immediately sus 


unit found to be 
notice of suspen 


pend coverage on any 
in dangerous condition 


sion handed to a representative of the 
assured at the plant being sufficient to 
comply with policy requirements. Need 
less to say, reputable companies use this 
privilege sparingly and only as a last re- 
sort. Other restrictive conditions deal 
with depreciation, accident notice, can 


cellation, and similar matters in much the 
same manner as other policies. 


Contributing to Industrial Efficiency 
The producer who sells boiler and na 


chinery insurance has: a most important 
selling argument mentioned in these ex 
clusions and which is not available for 
other lines—Inspection and Engineering 
Service. 


Primarily, of course, inspection service 


(Continued on Page 33) 


Principal Kinds of Insurable Power Equipment and the 
Chief Hazards Inherent in Their Operation 


EXPLOSION FROM 
INTERNAL PRESSURE 
High Pressure Boilers. 
Heating Boilers. 
Water Heaters. 
Locomotive Boilers 
Hot Water Tanks. 
Air Tanks 
Steam Kettles. 
Steam Rolls. 
Refrigerating Systems. 


Pumps. 


Flywheels. 
Gears. 


BREAKAGE 
THROUGH MOoTION 
Steam Engines. 
Diesel Engines. 
Gasoline Engines. 


Ammonia Compressors. 
Air Compressors. 


ELectricat. BURNOUT 
Motors. 

Generators. 

Exciters. 

Rotary Converters 
Transformers. 
Switchboards. 

Oil Switches 


Steam & Water Turbines. 
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UPPOSE for a moment that the client of an agent were placed in this 
predicament because he did not own dependable Automobile Liability 
insurance. 

Even though the agent more than once may have mentioned the need 
for such protection, he would still feel that he had left something unsaid that 
should have convinced this motorist of the necessity of owning quality 
Automobile insurance. 

There are a number of clients looking to the agent for sound advice 
on insurance matters and all of them should have adequate Automobile 
insurance. 

To help agents emphasize their sales points more than once, to help 
agents convince Automobile insurance prospects, we have available a 
number of interest-compelling leaflets which Travelers producers can use 
effectively when talking to prospects and for mailing purposes. 


THE TRAVELERS 


The Travelers Insurance Company 
The Travelers Indemnity Company 
The Travelers Fire Insurance Company 
The Charter Oak Fire Insurance Company 
HARTFORD CONNECTICUT 


*Illustrations shown here are taken from one of the many leaflets released to Travelers producers. 
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What About The Middleman? 


This Broker Wastes No Time in Sympathizing With Himself 
on How “Terrible” Those Auto Rate Reductions Are; 
He Turns Commission Losses Into Profit 


By Mervin L. Lane, 
Insurance Broker, New York 


Just last Friday The Eastern Under- 
writer captioned an illuminating report 
of the situation in the automobile field, 
with headlines that practically told the 
story, “Auto Insurance Rate War Looms 
as Bureau Reductions Go Into Effect,” 
“Non-Bureau Companies Hasten to Pro- 
tect Their Business,” etc. 

Well, what about the “middleman”— 
that chap who is featured by the Na- 
tional Surety Corp. in their excellent 
advertising now running nationally? If 
you have seen these advertisements (and 
I hope for your have) 
know that the “middleman” in insurance 
is the broker. 

The producer, the power behind the 
throne—the man who has nothing to 
do with, or to say about, the promulga- 
tion of rates. That’s as it should be, 
of course. How many brokers have the 
time or the inclination to dig into that 
angle of the business? But the broker’s 
pocketbook has felt, and is now feeling, 
the stinging effect of the reduction in 
rates for burglary, fire, automobile and 
other lines of insurance—and most of 
my broker friends say, “And there isn’t 
a d—— thing we can do about it,” or 
words to that effect. 

Putting the Cards on the Table 

Well, let’s put the cards on the table! 

I like automobile insurance and I don’t 
want to see one of my biggest income- 
At the 
same time I drive a car, and I know 
that my personal feeling for the last 
fifteen years has been that automobile 
rates have been too high—and particu- 
larly for the New York City car owner. 
They have been too high elsewhere, but 
the New York cars have carried a load. 
So, starting with that premise, I’m in 
sympathy with my clients who have, in 
the last few years, repeatedly said they 
thought the companies, to use the ver- 
nacular, “were getting away with mur- 
der.” 
“So what?” So now the companies 
give the policyholders “a break”—and 
the average broker feels he is “the goat.” 
_ There’s no sense in wasting time tell- 
ing our friendly competitors that things 
are “terrible.” Indignation meetings 
alongside the waste-paper receptacles at 
various corners along William Street will 
produce nothing but lowered spirits. 
Let’s see if there isn’t some way for us 
to take this thing in its stride, and, 
without being “Pollyanna-ish,” really 
feel good about these rate reductions— 
and even the ones that may be on the 
horizon now for later announcement. 
May I say here, parenthetically, that a 
little more than a year ago, when the 
safe driver reward plan was first an- 
nounced, I was one of the few brokers 
who really “came out” for it. I felt it 
was a good thing for the policyholder, 
and my commissions weren’t the first 
consideration at all. 


Keeping Up With the Joneses 


Well, “a joke is a joke,” and you can 
carry a joke too far—just as you can 
carry rate reduction too far. One com- 
Pany has already said: “The company 
does not feel that so large a slash is 


sake you you 


producing items sag or droop. 


justified at this time in light of experi- 
ence, but that in justice to its agents it 
In other words, the 


is being made.” 





MERVIN L. LANE 


spirit of “keeping up with the Joneses”— 
no matter where it leads. 

Now the broker can do nothing about 
this. He delivers policies at the rates 
established by the companies with which 
he places business. The only thing the 
broker can do, really, is to see if there 
isn’t some way he may augment what 
is now the lowered unit commission—by 
trying to take away from the client, in 
other policies, what he has lost in the 
automobile premium reduction. The 


.“lowered unit commission,” of course, is 


the commission per average automobile 
policy. I want to get that minus back— 
plus! And here, frankly, is how I have 
done it for the last year and a half. 


Rate Cuts Sell New Business 


A New York City car owner paid me 
a premium in April, 1938, of approxi- 
mately $120. This April his premium was 
$102. Now I can get along without the 
commission on that $18 difference, but 
I have more than 100 cars on the books, 
and if I lose that much on each it will 
be quite a different story. The renewal 
policy was mailed a few weeks before 
inception and the check came back with- 
in four days. This showed me that my 
man wasn’t feeling the 1939 depression. 
So I ’phoned him, thanked him for his 
check and asked him if he had a few 
moments to talk with me over the wire 
about something I had overlooked. | 
then simply said that I felt it was wrong 
for him to spend so much for liability 
insurance—which basically was to pro- 
tect others who might be injured in an 
accident—and not consider the possibil- 
ity of personal injury to himself. In 
just three or four minutes IT had clinched 
a $33 premium for accident insurance and 
I didn’t leave my desk to do it. My 
profit was far greater than my loss on 
the $18 auto-premium reduction. And 
who knows? Perhaps, if he hadn't saved 
the $18, he wouldn‘t have been willing 
to give me the additional $15. 

One of my Jersey friends telephoned 
me last Saturday and asked me about 
the 20% and 25% reduction—would it 
apply to his car, which was insured as 
of April 1? T told him he would get a 
refund, and as his office is a few blocks 
from mine I said I’d drop in with the 
check. I did, yesterday. The check was 
for $6.09—and he felt tickled, as he put 
it, “getting something back from the 
company, after all these years.” When 


I left I had the check, endorsed, plus 


E. M. Allen’s Fidelity-Surety Sales Tips 


(Continued from Page 24) 


pany and the conditions surrounding par- 
ticular risks. Invariably the agent should 
determine that there has been a com- 
plete audit of the books of the office. 
and no pre-existing defaults, depository 
liability removed, etc. He should be in 
a position to acquire in full detail all 
underwriting data necessary either to 
support his own approval or the approval 
of his home office. 
Federal Official Bonds 

Federal official bonds covering officers 
and employes of the United States Gov- 
ernment have provided generally a better 
experience for surety companies than 
the average run of public official bonds. 
Neither Federal official nor public official 
bonds should be solicited by agents who 


have not first familiarized themselves 
vith all information necessary for un- 
derwriting and full knowledge of the 


conditions under which his company will 
consider such risks. 


Endless Opportunity in Fidelity 
Bond Field 


When it comes to fidelity, the agency 
specialist who is skilled in salesmanship 
finds endless opportunities to employ his 
talents. Every employer, every business- 
man with an office force, however small, 
is a prospect for honesty insurance. 
Again we have a line of business that 
renews from year to vear, and where the 
agent is alert and capable, the premium 
volume increases as broader forms of 
coverage become necessary to fit the 
needs of the employer’s increasing busi- 
ness. 

Commercial blanket bonds today are 
rapidly replacing the older and narrower 
forms of fidelity protection. These forms 
should be carefully studied by the agent 
and brought to the attention of his 
clients as a part of the agent’s service 
to his customers and to his community. 


Barkers and Brokers Blanket Bonds 


All agents should be familiar with 
bankers and brokers blanket bonds. In 
most instances the premiums are con- 
siderable and the protection itself has 
become absolutely essential to the con- 
duct of business. Blanket bonds cannot 
be sold on the basis of price alone but 
in relation solely to the type and extent 
of the coverage provided. The amateur 
attempting to sell a blanket bond cer- 
tainly is at a great disadvantage in com- 
petition with the man who through studv, 
experience and observation is in a posi- 
tion to furnish expert service. We know 
of one instance where an agent in a 
fairly large town for vears has written 
the blanket bonds of every bank in 
town, although he has his agency ac- 
count in but one bank. He is recognized 
by his competitors and by the bankers 
as an expert not only on blanket bond 
underwriting but on bank insurance in 
general. An agent so qual'fied must also 
be an expert on the various types of 
burglary coverage reauired by banks, re- 
garding which we will attempt no elabo- 


his check for about $4l—and his new 
accident policy was paid for. He said: 
“l’m glad you spoke to me about it; 
I’ve wanted to do something about it 
before now, but no one has ever asked 
me—not even you, you big palooka.” 
He had a big smile on his face when he 
said it, and I certainly did, because I 
had turned a commission loss into a 
commission profit. 
Intestinal Dynamite Needed? 

T will admit that there is a psycho- 
logical tendency, when writing a story 
for a trade journal, to exaggerate—it 
doesn’t take much typing to change a 
$100,000 life insurance producer to a 
$1,000,000 writer. Just another cipher 
will do the trick. But I am sincere in 
telling vou that | really think and IT have 
actually found—that brokers generally, 
myself included, can well use some intes- 
tinal dynamite to get us up from our 
chairs and get us before our clients. Ifa 
rate reduction—which means a reduction 
in our net commissions—can be the means 
of getting us out, digging up new needs 


ration here as presumably we are con- 
fined to the subject of fidelity and 
surety. 

Strangely enough, although we are 


told many times that there are too many 
companies and too many agents engaged 
in the insurance business, it is a well- 
known fact that personal surety bonds 
throughout the United States today are 
equal, in number at least, to the total of 
corporate surety bonds now in effect. It 
requires but little intelligence to realize 
that it is easier to collect a loss under 
a corporate surety bond than under a 
personal bond. Because of this in sev- 
eral states where personal bonds in 
criminal bail have been found of no 
value, laws have been passed requiring 
strict qualification by the personal sure- 
ties before signing such bonds. In New 
York State, for instance, there is a bill 
now pending to make any personal bond 
a lien upon the owner’s real estate. 
Banks and wholesale houses extending 
credit to customers seldom ascertain 
whether or not the applicant may have 
contingent liability because of the s‘gn- 
ing of personal bonds. Certainly they 
should do so. ; : 

Such a situation offers a real oppor- 
tunity to the informed agent to acquaint 
his customers with the danger inherent 
in the signing of personal bonds. He 
can do so only when he is able to ex- 
plain clearly and convincingly how cor- 
porate surety bonds may be made avail- 
able without red tape or delay in the 
handling of practically every bonding 
problem. . 


Real Incentive to Greater Knowledge 


Maybe in this business of ours we 
have too many agents with about the 
same qualifications and no more. The 
agent, therefore, who realizes that 
knowledge may open the door of oppor- 
tunity to him in the solicitation of 
surety and fidelity bonds may find al- 
most a clear field in front of him, Even 
if all agents so qualify themselves, how- 
ever, our business as a whole would be 
vastly benefited. Intelligent competition 
is never harmful. It would be good for 
the insurance industry if all local agents 
knew as much about surety and fidelity 
production as presumably they know 
about their fire lines. Aggregate pre- 
mium income would be greatly enhanced 
and the insurance buying public would 
have available a greater degree of ser- 
vice than apparently is present today. 

The mere licensing of an agent by a 
company is no guarantee of service to 
any community nor is it any assurance 
of personal income for the agent. The 
agent who learns all he can about his 
business naturally becomes a salesman 
because he is marketing his knowledge 
of a business that may not be under- 
stood by his customers and may per- 
chance have been neglected by his com 
petitors. It is trite to suggest that 
“knowledge is power” but it is ever- 
lastingly true where the development of 
surety and fidelity is concerned 


SELLING A SPECIALTY 


It has been truly said that all honest 


work is honorable, but certain occupa 
tions, by their very character, ar 
an especially high plane. Insurance s¢ 


ing—and, more specifically, the selling 
personal accident and health insurances 
is one of them.—Massachusetts Bonding 
& Insurance 


NEW SCHOOL SESSION MAY 15 








Travelers’ new home office school 
casualty agents, under the supervision of 
J. H. FEglof, supervisor of agency field 
service, casualty lines, will open its s 
ond session Mav 15. The initial sess 


of the casualtv school was coincident wit 


the twenty-seventh session of the life, a 
cident and Group agents’ school, 
began April 3 and closed April 29 


for insurance, new policies to pusl 
new contacts to sell—why, boys 
ready for the next rate reductior 


They've always made money for me 
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Sales Calls at 144Cents a Call 


Penny Cost Card Figures Prominently in This Insurance 
Merchandising Program; More Eye Appeal Needed; 


More “True Stories” 


From Claim Files 


By E. Paul Schaefer, 
Agent, Mount Kisco, N. Y. 


Since one man’s meat may be another 
man’s poison each merchant of insurance 


must find some suitable means to display 
community. He must 
them as 


his wares to his 
study his t 
to types of buyers, and size up the com- 
petition to be expected from others in 
This all requires a care- 
ram of merchandising. 
this 
ready to decide 


wwnsmen, classifying 


the same line 
fully 


Having 


planned prog 
decided on program the 
insurance merchant is 
what form of sales display he 
He should aim to have plenty 
program which is 
change on short notice. 
No “Bargain Sales” 
It stands to reason 
agent or broker cannot 
“Mr. Jones, 
automobile 


can adopt. 
of flexibil- 
ity in his subject to 
in Insurance 

that the honest 
go to a prospect 
I have some bar- 
insurance today. 
need a policy? Mine are 
week-end at $39.99 

duced from $45.” General storekeepers 
can offer bargains and because they do 
the public often goes bargain shopping 
Mutual and cut-rate this 
bargain and appeal 
3ut we old line stock 
company agents cannot say: “Mr. Jones, 
take this policy of mine. See how hand- 
and shiny it is. It’s wrapped in 
cellophane.” We're not like the automo- 
bile merchants who sell their 
“put-put” They put stress on eye 
appeal to lure the They 


and say: 
gains in 
Don’t 
selling over the 


vi ul 


companies use 
principle of selling 


to price buying. 


some 


famous 
cars. 


feminine sex. 


offer streamlining, gaudy coloring and 
ginger-bread chromium platings. But it 
is not the body that makes the car go 


but rather what is under the hood. Sim- 
ilarly, in our own sales approaches we 
should stress the financial security be- 
hind our policies rather than superficial 
outer trappings. 

How shall we display our merchan- 
dise? Few of us have ground floor loca 
tions or display counters. Our biggest 
job as agents is to convince the buver 
that our agency is the best with which 
to trade. While our merchandise may 
not be cellophane-wrapped or shining in 
red and gold we must not sell it at bar- 
gain prices to meet mutual or cut-rate 
competition. But we should never pass 
up the opportunity of telling our pros 
pects that behind the policy we hand him 
is a promise that never fails. 


Shoe Leather and Direct Mail 


The man who can produce a plan that 
will make buyers of insurance enter his 
doors can, needless to say, name his own 
price. He is the sincere agent who con- 
ducts his business on the basis of service 
and value received—an astute judge of 


human nature and one who is civicly 
prominent in his community Some 
agents of this type are steady adver 


tisers in the newspapers, Others, lo- 
cated in small communities, use the shoe 
leather route. But if located in a larger 
center where the number of prospects is 
large to be called upon, the best 
plan is to use direct mail. A combina 
tion of leather and direct mail is 
of course ideal 

My particular problem has been to de 
cide how best to cover an expanse of 


too 


shoe 


territory which is too wide to traverse 
by foot and which is too expensive to 
cover by car \s a one-man agency | 
cannot hope to make personal calls on 


more than a limited number of prospects 
Hence many of them are never visited 
Realizing the limitations of a country 
agent, I’ve selected the post card medium 


to make additional rounds for me. Cards 
cost but one cent apiece and they get 
into the prospect’s house or business of- 
fice which is more than many agents can 
say when they ring door beils. 

My territory is spread over a ten- 
mile radius from my office and has in 
it 12,000 potential prospects. In planning 
my direct mail campaign I pick only the 
really desirable prospects. With the 
mailing list compiled sales calls can begin. 
Recently I started a bi-monthly series 
of six cards which are going to 3,000 
selected prospects. To make 18,000 calls 
by this method in the course of a year 
is less than one and one-half cents a call. 
Color and eye appeal has been employed 
with just a dash of “fear” injected. The 
heading of each card: “Doesn’t cost a 
fortune—may save one” is the catch line. 
Each card, as indicated by the automo- 
bile ad which illustrates this page, bears 
a free will offering such as a tour guide, 
expiration record, household inventory 
or other desirable article. 


Idea Is to Make Contacts 


I do not expect these cards to sell in- 
surance but they can make contacts that 
will — into sales if personally fol- 
lowed up. It’s difficult to tell how much 
business this method produces, but if the 
cost of each mailing comes back in the 
form of commission then a distinct gain 
has been made. Even more important 
3,000 homes know that my agency is 
ready to stand by them when insurance 
protection is needed the most. 

Some day some company will make 
available for the country and rural agents 
mailing cards for particular purposes. 
And they'll be overlooking a good bet 
if the humble penny post card is not 
used in such a campaign. An adver- 
tising artist could easily give these cards 
buver appeal that would click. Specifi- 
cally, why not make a mailing to a lim- 
ited group of home-owners directly after 
a catastrophe such as the burning of a 
home or damage by explosion? Or a 
mailing to the neighbors of one who has 
had his house ransacked by burglary? 
Or a penny postal reminder of the heip- 











Merchandise by Eye Appeal 
The author before 
surance business spent two years be 
hind the 
store. 


entering the in 
counter of a retail hardware 
that period he ob- 
merchandising 
them being that 
will ask for 


sales on the 


During 
served certain princi 

while 
specific 
register 
attractive display of the 
Drawing a parallel with in- 
Schaefer that 
our wares have been too often kept 


ples, among 


some people 
articles, cash 
require the 
wares. 


surance Mr. believes 


behind the counter—out of sight— 
when they should have been dis- 
played prominently the same as mer- 
chandise. “We are really merchants 
with a stock variety that will out- 
Heinze the famous fifty-seven vari 
eties,” he emphasizes. In the follow- 


ing article Mr. Schaefer tells of his 
own experiences in direct mail adver- 
tising and makes some suggestions as 


an agent for leading stock casualty 
his com- 
insurance 


can be merchandised just as car man- 


Prominent in 
maintains that 


companies, 
munity, he 


ufacturers attract buyers by eye ap 
peal. 








ing hand of accident or automobile in- 
surance to the friends of a person in- 
jured in an accident? When prepared 
by a company in large quantities such 


literature, it seems to me, falls far short 
of buyer appeal. Maybe we need to eye. 
appeal the public just as the automobile 
manufacturer dolls up his full page maga. 


Typical Message in Post Card Series 


Doesn't cod a a fortune - may dave ane! ! 













Telephone 
Mt. Kisco 5774 


cards could be furnished at a cost within 
the purse of the average agent. 


More Eye Appeal Needed 


Why wouldn’t it also be a smart idea 
for our companies to make research sur- 


veys by trained investigators to learn 
more about the buyer’s attitude on his 
insurance needs. In this way our mer- 


chandising methods could be kept up-to- 
date and in keeping with new trends in 
buying habits. Much of our company 


WILL THE LAW BAR 
ALL ROADS TO YOU? 


Should your car be involved in an accident, 
lawsuits and judgments soon follaw! 

We recommend high limit policies, but if 
you feel you cannot afford standard limits, our 
low cost 
you of sound protection and nation-wide service. 


E. PAUL SCHAEFER 





“Economy” Policy will still assure 


a 
Call for free tour guide. 


13 E. Main St. 
Mt. Kisco, N. Y 


zine ad displays with beautiful maidens 
admiring the lines of his particular car. 
Or maybe the human element is lacking 
in insurance merchandising. If so, why 
not dramatize some of the “true stories” 
of human suffering which our claim men 
report to us daily. If such an approach 
does nothing more than sow a small seed 
of suggesting to our prospects a type 
of insurance protection they need but 
do not have, it shall have accomplished 
its purpose. 





H. B. Montgomery. 
(Continued from Page 13) 


premiums. The agent, broker, or un- 
derwriter is unable to quote rates as he 
can in fire and other older lines of in- 
surance, but is compelled to ascertain 
the amount and form of insurance de- 
sired and then to compute the premium. 
This takes time. When, for example, 
the applicant desires a policy to cover 
$1,800 on Section (a) property and 
$1,500 on Section (b) property the sales- 
man must use the following formula: 


1) Find the premium in the Divided Cover 
column for $4,000 insurance; 

2) Find the premium in the Divided Cover 
column for $3,000 insurance; 

3) Subtract (2) from (1) to get the fourth 
thousandth’s rate; 

1) Multiply the rate for the fourth thou 


sandth’s insurance by three-tenths; 

Add the result to (2), the premium for 

$3,000. The result ~ the basic premium 

for $3,300 insurance figured at Section (a) 

rates; 

6) Find the premium in the Divided Cover 

column for $2,000; 

7) Find the premium in the Divided Cover 
column for $1,000 insurance; 

8) Subtract (7) from (6) and 
the second thousandth’s rate; 

9) Multiply (8) by eight-tenths; 

10) Add result of (9) to premium for $1,000 
insurance to obtain the premium for $1,800 
insurance on Section (a); 

11) Subtract (10) from (5). The result is the 
additional thousandth’s rate for $1,500 in- 
surance; 

12) Discount the result of (11) 25% to obtain 
the premium for $1,500 Section (hb); 


n 
~ 


the result is 


13) Add (12) to (10) to obtain the annual 
policy premium; 
14) Multiply (13) by 2% to obtain the three- 


year prepaid grentom:; 

15) Add 5% to (14) to obtain the 
installment premium; 

16) Take 50% of (15) for the first year 1n- 
stallment; 

17) Take 30% of (15) for the second year in- 
stallment premium; 

18) Take 20% of (15) for the third year in- 
stallment premium. 


Simple. isn’t it? Tt certainly inspires 
the small agent who does all his own 
soliciting and emplovs one girl to tyne 
his letters, execute his policies and file 
his corresnondence for him, to rush out 
and spend his time soliciting residence 


three-year 


burelary insurance, 
Sees Rate Simplification Needed 
It is doubtful if an agent could be 
found throughout the length and 


breadth of this country who would deny 


that one of the most crying needs of 
our business is to simplify the rating 
structure. It can and must be done! 

Another advantage of a system of 
rates per $100 of insurance is that it en- 
courages the applicant or prospect to 
pause and take stock of the amount of 
insurance he will require in order to ob- 
tain adequate protection, thus tending to 
encourage higher limits. At present, 
after he has waited patiently or other- 
wise while the agent laboriously com- 
putes the premium for several combina- 
tions, when he learns that the minimum 
premium is the premium for $1,000 of 
insurance, he is disposed to end the dis- 
cussion by ordering a $1,000 policy. A 
great service will have been rendered 
the business when the present rate sys- 
tem is translated into a percentage basis. 
This will require long and careful study 
and experimentation and there is good 
reason to believe that the solution is not 
far distant. 





KNOWLEDGE DOESN’T WEAR OUT 

What is learned today is at our dis- 
posal tomorrow and every other day of 
our lives, declares William Feather. That 
being obviously true, what an incentive 
for an insurance man to add continu- 
ously to his fund of practical insurance 
information! What is learned today 
about accident insurance can be used 
in making sales not only tomorrow but 


also the next day and any other day. 2 
can be used over and over again and, i 
fact, becomes more productive as it is 
enriched by experience.—Aetna-izer. 





SUMMER SALES TIP 

With the Summer season just ahead, 
when everyone will be going 
away somewhere—for a day, a week-end, 
two weeks, a month or longer—the op- 
portunity is ripe for an aggressive solici- 
tation of residence burglary including the 
recently announced $500 policy, personal 
effects, personal accident and automobile 
insurance. The alert agent will organ- 


almost 


ize a systematic campaign for these lines, 


and be on the job early and late. 
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Fear Ever Present 

Behind the purchase of every residence 
burglary policy lurks one of the oldest 
and commonest fears felt by mankind: 
consciousness of the possibility of an 
attack by prowlers. Some men may be 
exempt, but no woman is. Proof? What 
is the last thing your wife or mother 
does before leaving her house or apart- 
ment for a vacation, a week-end trip or 
even an evening? Most certainly she 
checks every-last door and window in 
the house to be double sure it is locked 
securely. What urges her? Nothing 
more than that old, ever-present fear of 
thieves. What more do you need as a 
build-up for a residence burglary sale ? 
E. Vollriede, superintendent burglary 
department, Continental Casualty. 
PRIZE WINNING SAFETY SLOGAN 
Harry M. Giles of Seattle won the $15 
cash prize by King County Insurance As- 
sociation’s contest for best safety slogan 
M connection with home safety. His 


slogan: “Every Home a Safety Zone.” 











he. 

Spencer Welton 

11) 

veal a kind of coverage which can be 
written in any town in the country with 
a population of 1,000 and up. 

And, it is almost certainly true that 
half the people in that town who ought 
to be protected by that kind of cover- 
age haven't it. So what? So, 
thing or nothing—it is you who have to 


(Continued from Page 


every- 


work out your own salvation. 
Other Fellow Does It 


And, there is always the comforting 
reflection that for each producer who 
knows what coverage can’t be sold in 
certain community under existing con 
ditions, there is always another who 
comes along a little later and, without 
knowing that it can’t be done, goes 
ahead and does it. So, again it is up 
to you—broker or agent—to boost your 
premium volume a lot or a little in what 
remains of 1939. But, only spade work 
will do it. 


in many plants thev | 


provide a_ practical 
which goes far beyond the in 
lems of accident prevention. 

Surely there has been nothing in this 
brief analysis of boiler and machinery 
coverage that an insurance-trained sales 
man could not master 

Try This on Your Client 


Try this on a client who owns a factory 


fitted to 


service 


ave been 
consulting 
oe - »rob- 
mediate prob 


of some kind, with boilers, pressure ves- 
sels, engines, turbines, motors, or similar 
power equipment. First, find out what 


kinds of power equipment he operates and 
familiarize yourself to some extent witl 
what would happen to them in the event 
of operating failure. (Pictures and articles 
from newspapers and insurance company 
pamphlets will help provide this 
mation.) Point out to your prospect 
hazards—both property damage and 
of use—inherently involved in the opera- 
tion of this equipment and show how the 
policy will protect him. Stress the value 
of the preventive engineering service which 
he would receive without charge other 
than the policy premium. Then ask your 
insurance company for a survey. 

Request from the underwriters a non 
technical analysis of exposure and rates 





infor- 
the 


loss 
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Country-Wide Experience of Mutual Companies 
(Continued from Page 9) 
Interboro ES OCI OOO TR ey 1934 1,255,204 497,262 39.6 Public Service Mutual................. 1934 585,215 321,952 55.0 
1935 1,644,594 760,129 46.2 1935 667,592 359,065 53.8 
1936 1,937,878 880,376 45.5 1936 788,773 421,491 53.4 
1937 2,204,572 961,748 43.6 1937 984,483 570,854 58.0 
1938 2,302,632 817,814 35.5 1938 734,773 322,472 43.9 
Jamestown I Sree. co seas casnaeen 1934 768,744 377,762 49,1 Se ht NINE oy es nec aww cexawnais 1934 401,411 222,416 55.4 
1935 1,004,623 413,624 412 1935 366,032 173,643 474 
1936 1,312,727 557,740 42.5 1936 291,679 147,833 50.7 
1937 1,706,268 628,418 36.8 1937 400,765 186,292 46.5 
1938 1,659,561 662,267 39.9 1938 RAS eas sieial 
Liberty Mutual ..........-............ 1934 21,635,413 12,798,201 59.2 DI TENOR, 56 555604 2528s See ew ees 1934 1,944,764 981,306 50.5 
1935 26,286,650 14,784,629 56.2 1935 2,330,404 685,556 29.4 
1936 32,460,092 18,543,412 57.1 1936 2,332,361 912,348 39.1 
1937 39,950,291 21,121,120 52.9 1937 2,539,763 961,543 37.9 
1938 40,199,025 21,299,360 53.0 1938 2,493,795 1,047,845 42.0 
Lumber Mutual Casualty.............. 1934 808,547 465,553 57.6 Security Taxpayers Mutual (Including : 2 
1935 1,019,976 462,751 45.4 Bronx and Harlem Taxpayers)...... 1934 89,522 31,296 3.5 
1936 1,252,331 646,327 51.6 1935 150,640 43,350 28.7 
1937 1,633,449 674,560 41.3 1936 207,407 101,687 49.0 
1938 1,635,266 672,439 41.1 1937 284,467 86,529 30.4 
1938 308,617 162,317 52.6 
Manhattan Mutual Auto............... 1934 592,902 320,759 54.1 
1935 tees State Insurance Pund... «2.655.646 .6ss000: 1934 9,505,697 8,417,621 88.6 
1936 sees aor - 1935 13,977,746 11,365,910 81.3 
1937 796 664 344,449 43.3 1936 =—-:17,854,187 13,920,727 78.0 
1938 1,331,933 585,825 44.0 1937 21,459,331 18,143,442 84.5 
1938 20,651,880 14,240,650 69.0 
Meetets DERE qo. occ odes cenceee 1934 2,855,261 1,552,193 544 
1935 2,544,592 1,181,682 46.4 i. 5 oincnncnacenkoes stare 1934 4,112,702 2,10 512 
1936 3,030,020 1,411,863 46.0 1935 4,572,917 2,12 46.5 
1937 3,130,515 1,548,253 49.5 1936 5,242,894 2,259, 43.1 
1938 3,173,327 1,610,447 50.7 1937 6,258,097 3,444.8 55.1 
1938 6,054,149 2,40 39.7 
Metropolitan Mutual .................. 193 ss cata eer 
eo oe peer e eee NE co oe cree caana — sing eye arg 
30 551,05. 329,82 59.8 1935 944,977 511,069 54.2 
193 435,782 210,083 48.2 1936 1,012,862 538,923 53.2 
1938 1937 1,043,598 540,176 51.7 
1938 1,057,689 482,952 45.7 
Mutual Boiler of Boston............... 1934 336,291 24,068 7.2 
1935 102,998 33,724 8.4 a ee ae 
1936 449,927 73,570 16.3 ' : , 
1937 671,206 87.250 13.0 711: for hazardous equipment. Then_go back 
1938 769,510 103,339 13.4 Roger W illiams to your prospect and sell him. If he al- 
—) ; : ready has a policy covering some or‘all of 
' - rs ms (Continued from Page 29) his equipment, make your analysis on a 
Mutual Casualty of New York......... 1934 60,465 37,936 62.7 I pro. comparative, critical basis as a service to 
1935 69 229 13.758 19.9 was developed for the companies own fp! hit It is a fact that a large proportion 
2 em ee Zo - ° , ae pe enna ss um. : 1S ¢ ac le é < se po Oo 
= fata ioe 726 tection. Research ane See Cees ee of boiler and machinery policies do not 
itn en - 2 ‘ <4 09 . panded the work of insurance company reflect the true exposure because no one 
193 125,71 36,817 45.2 engineers into much broader fields because has taken the time and trouble to make a 
F . siad — safety and engineering efficiency go hand critical, common-sense analysis. Guess- 
National Grange Mutual .............. ae 188,776 225,637 46.2 =, hand. Tio control accidents due to de- WOrk—or an spr cag nee much ~ 
935 674,508 289 032 429 — ; 4 ‘ yoaigeaee ., mium can be safely billed—is frequently 
1936 002.074 281,722 31.2 terioration meant lengthening the usetul the deciding factor. Over-insurance, un- 
1937 1,190,753 557,7 16.8 life of the equipment. To eliminate acct der-insurance, and inconsistent application 
1938 1,437,070 10.3 dent causes meant also reduction in tl of “ ve ty? ce ra _ . ngponer aang 
% ee ass! few attempts at boiler and machinery 
number of plant shutdowns lo improve solicitation will quickly add to vour stor 
N. Y. Printing & Bookbinding Mutual 1934 171,396 88,879 51.8 the safety of the unit meant also, in many of Pay sme ae ‘a tees ie eel auaet 
1935 219,757 146,770 66.8 cases, to imcrease its operating economy) DR REIL IRS apt Lote eee St a teas 
: nb ded gl ihe Ea : : Bere ued equipment and their accident possibilities 
1936 270,364 189,285 70.0 Today the engineering staffs of the prin- “Aaah Opaaar ee 3 : oe 
* vga bs ~ ae ra: aes few attempts to analyze the policy will 
1937 329,088 187,706 574) cipal underwriters of boiler and machinery ots : all gOS Arp Mera 
1938 344 274 157.711 15.7 Sao pe as 1: aluable con enable vou to talk with con plete conh 
- err ee ro re ea ones pe allta Thr aaa dence about it. You will have discovered 
EYHNHOPS CO SNGUSTFERS CMICIENEY. Ripsiesiees.. an interesting new profession. 
_ - their research and their roving contacts This brief discussion has not been in- 


tended—nor could it be—a complete train 
ing course in the solicitation of boiler and 
machinery insurance. It can, however, 
serve as a sound first step into a keenly 
interesting and profitable new field for 
the producer who will try it. Unusual 
opportunities await him because few have 
ventured far into this field, fearing its 
technical appearance The business be- 
longs to whoever will recognize that. after 
all, boiler nachinery coverage is just 


insurance 


and 


CHECKING ON PERFORMANCE 
An agent Se eking to improve his sales 


methods will do well to review in his 
mind sales interviews where he failed 
to get the order and trv to discover the 

for his failure. He should con- 


reasons for 
sider if a more careful planning of the 
interview and if securing more informa- 
tion about the risk before his call would 
not enable him to strenethen his sales 
talks. Other things for him to consider 
are his appro his manner of han- 
dling objections, ig sales points 
use of visual sales material, suc] 
as newspaper clippings and presentati 
folders.—Aetna-izer 
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John M. Parker 


(Continued from Page 27) 


too, ‘the men who handle the claims are 
men who are experienced in that kind of 
work. The manufacturer or dealer may 
handle such claims only occasionally, be- 
cause the number of them per individual 
concern is not great, but the insurance 
carrier handling many such claims from 


vear to year has a well developed tech- 
nique of investigation and disposition. 
It is important for a firm to remember 
that a Product Liability claim improp- 
erly handled may cost far more than 
the amount of settlement and that any 


unfavorable publicity, while it may not 
prove disastrous, is certainly not to be 


listed among the assets. 


Inspection and Chemical Analysis 

Among the services afforded the as- 
sured by the well organized Product Lia- 
bility carrier, those of a highly efficient 
inspection and chemical analysis service 
ought to be ranked among the most im- 
portant As an adjunct to the careful 
underwriting practices prevailing in the 
writing of Product Liability insurance, 
such services are invaluable, both to the 
carrier and to the assured. Surveys of 
the processes of manufacturing, for the 
purpose of reducing to a minimum the 
possibility of defective products being 
sent out for use or consumption and 
analyses of products depending upon 
chemical processes in the manufacture 
might forestall almost to negligibility any 
chance of damage claims and loss of 
market prestige that is so often attend- 
ant upon such claims. 

Of course, the inspection and analyses 
made by those special departments of a 
carrier also function for the purpose of 
establishirg whether or not a product is 
insurable. A furniture polish, for ex- 
ample, marketed in bottles, may, upon 
chemical analysis, be found to have as a 
base an inflammable solvent. In such a 
case. the analysts suggest that the prod-, 
uct be put on the market in proper con- 
tainers, in compliance with state laws, 
and that it be specifically marked as to 
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accidents. Once all the regulations are 
met, the product may then be an excel- 
lent risk for the carrier to assume. Again, 
the inspection of, let us say, a spaghetti 
packing plant, may disclose uncovered 
light bulbs hanging from overhead, lack 
of screening on windows, an inadequate 
program for the control of vermin, or 
that the workers, if they are women, are 
wearing jewelry such as beads, which 
if broken from their string, would con- 
stitute a definite hazard in that some 
of the beads might fall into the food- 
stuffs being packed. Again, in a bakery, 
flour barrels may be opened improperly, 
and small splinters of wood or a small 
nail might accidentally drop into the 
flour, constituting another hazard which, 
if not removed, might cost the firm an 
inordinate amount. All these things can 
be corrected by taking proper precau- 
tions, and the men of the inspection 
divisions of the carriers are trained to 
be on the watch for just such eventuali- 
ties. 


Exceedingly Careful Underwriting 
Needed 


There can be little doubt that the 
tremendous growth of Product Liability 
insurance has been due to a definite need 
on the part of the business man for this 
form of coverage. But because of its 
comparative newness, the participation 
by carriers in this line has been more 
or less experimental, and little effort has 


been made to “sell” Product Liability 
insurance. So far, it has often been an 
“accommodation” line, and is “bought” 


by business, demanding it because it is 
becoming a necessary and vital precau- 
tion in safeguarding the financial stabil- 
ity of a concern. 

Again, because of the comparative lack 
of experience, the coverage is such as 
needs exceedingly careful underwriting. 
All the resources of the carriers are 
called into use in inspecting, analyzing 
and underwriting, and thus far it has 
been only the agents who have made a 
specialized study of the line who are 
venturing to sell it. 

This, however, will not always be true. 
Insurance carriers are going slowly, feel- 


sufficient experience data has been 
amassed, Product Liability may become 
one of the greatest of casualty lines. 
Today, in spite of an ever increasing de- 
mand for the coverage, the potential pre- 
mium volume has hardly been tapped. 
The automobile has done much to clarify 
the concept of liability to the layman, and 
with the steadily widening claim-con- 
sciousness of the public, the increasingly 
favorable attitude of the courts toward 
product liability plaintiffs, and the real- 
ization by business men that insurance 
carriers are constantly developing new 
and increasingly efficient forms of pro- 
tection for the assets of business, Prod- 
uct Liability can not but increase in 
desirability and practicability. Farsight- 
ed business men are coming to realize 
that a claim-free past does not augur an 
equally fortunate future. 

The field for Product Liability insur- 
ance has hardly been opened. Carriers 
have yet to gather the experience nec- 
essary before they can go into many of 
the fields in which they are now experi- 
menting. What are the limitations likely 
to arise in the future? There are, prac- 
tically, none. There are certain products, 
as cosmetics, patent medicines, and oth- 
ers for human consumption or use of a 
like nature, that will probably never be 
desirable risks. But on the other hand, 
in that same broad general classification 
of household goods, there is a tremen- 
dous field yet unturned. With the po- 
tentialities clearly seen, there is no rea- 
son why at some time in the future, 
Product Liability coverage will not be 
applicable to anything and everything 
that is manufactured, distributed or sold 
for human consumption or use. 


Buyer Relationships 


(Continued from Page 3) 
strengthening client relationships the 
sound advice on “Keeping Informed” 
of Alex H. Case of Marion, Kans., is 
presented. Mr. Case, who represents the 
Hartford Accident & Indemnity, told his 
story at last Fall’s twenty-fifth anniver- 
sary celebration of that company in 
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those featured in the Hartford’s Prog 
tion Forum book. Mr. Case says: 
“Know what you are selling, [ff yor 
are to be successful you must have th 
confidence of your customer as wel] a 
that of your prospective customer, You; 
ability to tell what you are selling ap4 
perhaps most important, what yoy ¢, 
not propose to sell, is the only Way i, 
which you can gain this confidence, Wj, 
make it a point to stress what the polio, 
does not cover as well as to explain qj 
of its good features, as one of the largest 
liabilities which an agency can sustain i. 
to have a prominent man in the com. 
munity sustain a loss which he honestly 
believes is covered by his policy, py; 
which is exempted and cannot be’ paid 
This source of advertising hurts for many 
years to come. ’ 
“Analyze the insurance needs of yoy; 
customer and explain to him why he 
needs the coverage and in what amoun; 
he needs it. Familiarize yourself with 
the new forms of coverage as they are 
presented for sale and do not wait until 
the expiration of the policy to presen 
them to the assured. Tell him abou 
them just as soon as you possibly cap 
and even if it costs you actual money 
to transfer his protection to some new 
and better form, do it and smile just as 
though you made a dollar. Get the 
‘make-up’ of the risk and go over it with 
the assured, pointing out where he may 
make improvements which will entitle 
him to a lowered rate. Arrange his in- 
surance on a budget basis so that it will 
be more easily paid for and make it 
possible at the same time for you to 
sell him other coverage which he needs 
“Contact each assured periodically, pass 
the time of day with him, and direct the 
course of conversation to his business 
so that you will be in a position to know 
his insurance needs. Talk about your 
business so that he will know that you 
are an expert in your line. In other 
words, regard your customer’s protection 
as your sacred trust from the time you 
get it until it runs off the books, and 
above all things never allow a policy to 
expire until the customer has had every 
chance to renew it with you. Make your- 
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